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INTRODUCTION 


The collapse of the colonial system and the emergence of 
dozens of young independent states have ushered in a qualitatively 
new stage in international relations. Today, the majority of the 
world’s population live in former colonies and are no longer the 
object of history they used to be, but now have the prospect of 
being equal architects of human history. 

The unique nature of the developing countries is determined not 
only by their specific individual features but also by those basic 
features they have in common. Hence, the major importance of 
distinguishing and studying the features characteristic of all these 
states. 

The present state of the developing countries is the result of the 
protracted influence of a number of negative economic, political 
and military factors, both internal and external. For a long time, 
external factors were predominant and involved the establishment 
and development of Western capitalism. Indeed, it was chiefly 
Western capitalism, particularly at the end of last century, that 
deformed the enslaved nations, primarily their social and economic 
systems. Moreover, it unfairly drew them into the world division 
of labour and exchange, which it had initiated. Quite naturally, 
the ‘intrinsic’ misfortunes of these countries cannot be eliminated 
by themselves alone, but only with the due utilisation of all fac- 
tors, both internal and external. 

The developing countries’ struggle for revival is taking place at 
a time when world capitalism is on the decline and the world 
socialist system on the rise. As a result there are growing opportu- 
nities for promoting external factors that would favourably affect 
their progress. The further strengthening of the socialist system 
leads to major global shifts. This system is now promoting a new 
type of economic relations between the world’s economically devel- 
oped and underdeveloped areas, relations based on equality, justice 
and mutual benefit. At the same time, the decline of capitalism 
compels the ruling circles of imperialist powers to make certain 
concessions to prolong the existence of capitalism and take measures 
unprecedented in the course of its evolution. 

The socialist and developing countries’ fundamental interests 
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in the long-term development of world economic relations largely 
coincide. In fact, they are based on a stable foundation suitable for 
joint actions to help establish a new world economic order and 
curb the negative practices of imperialist monopolies and the sys- 
tem of international economic relations they have created. 

Capitalism’s uncontrolled economic development does not help 
solve the very complex problems of boosting the developing coun- 
tries’ economies, and international efforts to truly normalise their 
economic ties with industrially developed capitalist states can no 
longer result from the play of spontaneous forces. Instead, they 
require well-planned and purposeful actions based on a scientifical- 
ly-based understanding of objective laws. Today, the need for coor- 
dinated programmes of global economic ties stems not only from 
the objective requirements of developing nations and from the exis- 
tence of socialism in certain parts of the globe, but from the 
increasingly social nature of production in developed capitalist 
states. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BASIS OF 
DEVELOPING STATES 


1. The Social Essence of Developing Countries 


Not so long ago, the now so-called ‘Third World’ states were 
known as colonial and semicolonial countries. The collapse of 
imperialism’s colonial system after World War II, and the sub- 
sequent emergence of many new independent nations and the world 
socialist system sharply changed the international situation. 
Political enslavement (and to some degree open economic exploi- 
tation) at least of an overt and predominant nature, was now his- 
tory, even though the newly free countries still had to defend 
their independence against neo-colonialist schemes. 

Till recently, research concerning developing countries chiefly 
involved ‘pure’ production relations. The very first studies of the 
numerous aspects of ‘Third World’ socio-economic and political 
realities showed the uniqueness of these countries to have been di- 
rectly caused by the predominance of ‘transitional forms’, to which 
the analysis results of Western types of social development are not 
directly applicable. The distinctive features of developing coun- 
tries are so marked that some people even believe that they repre- 
sent qualitatively different types of social evolution. But if asked 
to define the latter, we could find it rather difficult to provide 
immediate answer, moreover, since literature on the subject varies 
in opinion. The initial reaction of most people who encounter this 
phenomenon for the first time is relatively simple: the great uniqu- 
eness and even the different quality of developing countries alle- 
gedly stem from the somewhat amorphous or undifferentiated 
character of their social processes. The rarely voiced and, possibly, 
not even always distinctly realised general conclusion is that some 
time will pass, the dust will settle and the phenomena will become 
‘clear’ and generally resemble something ‘normal’ (familiar and 
analysable). This approach certainly reflects the subjective 
‘amorphism’ of ideas concerning the objective realities in develop- 
ing nations. To some extent, these are shortcomings of a definite 
Stage of research into the specific nature of the development of 
the newly free countries. 

Yet, the above concepts could not be long-lived, primarily 
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because they explained nothing and required explanation them- 
selves. This resulted in the need for a comprehensive understanding 
of the overall state and nature of social development in the ‘Third 
World’. 

It is common knowledge that states are chiefly classified by their 
socio-economic and class structures. The founders of Marxism- 
Leninism showed that the social formation dominant in a given 
state determines its social make-up. It is also common knowledge 
that the dominant class interested in perpetuating a given mode of 
production holds political power and influences all the aspects of 
social life. Hence, the class feature is also present. 

It is on the basis of this principle that one can distinguish capital- 
ist from socialist states. However, this criterion does not distin- 
guish the special category of ‘developing countries’. Above, we 
mentioned another underlying criterion for doing this. As a result, 
qualitatively different classification principles clash in distinguish- 
ing socialist and capitalist countries (by production relations) 
from developing countries (by the state of productive forces). The 
results of such classification are naturally hard to compare. Young 
sovereign states are known to belong neither to the imperialist 
system nor to the socialist system. Yet, most of them are still 
within the orbit of the world capitalist economy, though they 
enjoy a special status. 

Clearly, one cannot study the peculiarities of the social evolu- 
tion in the ‘Third World’ without investigating the essence of the 
socio-economic structure of the nations involved. To begin with, 
researchers have come to realise that this structure is very hetero- 
geneous. Sometimes, they divide ‘Third World’ society into two. For 
instance, in characterising the processes of the colonial period, they 
speak of the struggle between the foreign and national sectors in 
the economy and in politics. Today, it has become common prac- 
tice to distinguish the public and private sectors. Not infrequently 
(especially when referring to Tropical Africa), researchers distin- 
guish the traditional and modern sectors. Other scholars also classify 
the formal and non-formal sectors. Yet, such dualistic classifica- 
tions, despite all their relative usefulness (as approximations to 
reality), nonetheless fail to answer the principal question as to the 
nature of production relations and the specific features of the eco- 
nomic basis and of society as a whole in developing states. 

A thorough Marxist analysis of economic activities in these 
countries has revealed the main thing, namely, the existence of var- 
ious Structures, i.e., a multiplicity of fundamentally different 
social types of economy or types of production relations, the 
foundation and indicator of confrontation between opposite ten- 
dencies in social evolution. What is more, it is not a case of minor 
remnants of obsclete modes of production inherent in a specific 
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socio-economic system, but of simultaneously existing large ‘clus- 
ters’ of different production relations that contrapose each other 
through highly complex and changing interrelations. Here, as yet, 
there are neither absolute victors, nor complete losers, but an en- 
tanglement of relatively strong and stable structures comprising a 
stable but changing multi-structural society passing through defi- 
nite stages of development. 

Lenin was the first to analyse scientifically the phenomenon 
of a multi-structural society and brilliantly to apply his conclusions 
to practical politics. His object of study was Russia after the 
1917 Great October Socialist Revolution. Yet, it is today, when 
a similar multi-structural system exists to a great extent over the 
vast expanses of the ‘Third World’, that we begin to realise more 
fully the depth and tremendous practical significance of Lenin’s 
analysis. 

Today, the basic importance of the substance and methodology 
of Lenin’s post-revolutionary works in analysing the current state 
of ‘Third World’ countries and the changes taking place within 
them is particularly clear. In fact, it was after the victory of the 
socialist revolution in Russia that he singled out and began to study 
the new world situation that had taken shape because: (a) the 
revolutionary liberation movement of the working masses and en- 
slaved peoples had assumed an interrelated and general character; 
(b) the world’s first socialist state had emerged on the international 
scene; and (c) the three streams in the world revolutionary process, 
still in existence today, had come into being. In January 1923, Le- 
nin wrote the following critical and prophetic lines in one of his 
articles: ‘Our European philistines never even dream that the 
subsequent revolutions in Oriental countries, which possess much 
vaster populations and a much vaster diversity of social conditions, 
will undoubiedly display even greater distinctions than the Russian 
revolution.”! It seems to us that one should see in this utterance 
not only the triumph of Lenin’s foresight, but a reflection of a new 
aspect of Leninism’s universal international nature. Indeed, the 
deep correlation of the problems of ‘our revolution’ with those of 
future revolutions in enslaved countries permeates nearly all his 
works after the victory of the Socialist Revolution in Russia. Hence, 
an absolute prerequisite for a successful analysis of the current 
social processes in former colonial and semi-colonial countries 
is to study Lenin’s post-revolutionary works thoroughly and crea- 
tively apply his methodology. 

In summarising the diverse revolutionary practice in 
transforming Russia, Lenin made several theoretical conclusions 


Iv. Lenin, ‘Our Revolution’, Collected Works, Vol. 33, Progress Pub- 
lishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 480. 





whose significance has not only not, weakened, but has grown 
immeasurably and is still being assimilated by the social sciences. 

The question is which of Lenin’s later works should be used to 
give a successful analysis of present-day social development pro- 
cesses in the ‘Third World’. The answer is to be found in his last 
address to the Fourth Congress of the Communist International on 
November 13, 1922. In his report titled ‘Five Years of the Russian 
Revolution and the Prospects of the World Revolution’, Lenin fo- 
cussed the attention of Communists on the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) and explained: ‘I have deliberately taken only this small 
part in order to make you familiar with what is now the most 
important question...’ In this way, he did not simply share with 
foreign Communists Soviet Russia’s experience, but directly em- 
phasised that, from the problems and history of the Russian NEP, 
one can ‘draw very mnpoount practical conclusions for the 
Communist International.’ 

In NEP, Lenin saw both the specific features of Russia’s post- 
revolutionary social development and the general features which 
various ‘national’ variations might show in other countries in cer- 
tain stages of their social evolution. NEP was worked out on the 
basis of one of Lenin’s most brilliant theories, which became a 
weighty contribution to Marxist-Leninist doctrine on society. 

In studying and elaborating different issues relating to NEP, 
Lenin relied, as a rule, on his theory of socio-economic structures. 
In fact, this concept adequately reflected objective socio-economic 
reality and helped provide the most correct and effective solution 
for the practical requirements of socialist construction in the 
young Soviet Republic. Lenin’s discovery opened a new chapter in 
political economy and is the key to discovering the laws of socio- 
economic development in present-day developing nations. 


2. Structure and Formation 


Lenin’s theory on socio-economic structures not only allows one 
to reveal the social essence of developing countries, but also pro- 
vides a stable scientific basis for analysing and classifying all the 
multi-structural states, since their inner diversity is immeasurably 
greater (and richer in colour range, as it were) than that of, say, 
capitalist countries. Lenin’s theory also clarifies the special nature 
of the transitional forms of social development of multi-structural 
states in the world today. 

The multi-structural character of a society is best revealed in deep- 


ly yj, Lenin, ‘Fourth Congress of the Communist International, Novem- 
ber 5-December 5, 1922’, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 418, 420. 
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going transitional processes in production relations, in the whole of 
transitional society. Hence, the question of socio-economic 
structures and their multiple character inevitably calls for the need 
to explain, in the first place, how these categories correlate with 
the concepts of mode of production and social formation. A socio- 
economic structure is, in effect, the concrete historical existence 
of a given mode of production. After it has arisen, the new mode 
of production exists for some time as a structure, being its child- 
hood and adolescence, so to speak. However, when that mode of 
production becomes sufficiently established and even dominant, 
and the class that represents that mode gains political power, we 
have an established socio-economic formation. In this case, the 
structure will have solved in its favour the paramount dilemma of 
the transitional period, namely the question ‘who will win?’, and 
will have developed into a formation (which proves the maturity of 
the given mode of production). At the end of the evolution of a 
given formation, an ‘epigonus’ often remains, and the now ‘aged’ 
mode of production then enters its second childhood, as it were. In 
this case, we have a moribund structure. Yet, far from all structures 
can develop into socio-economic formations, and the small com- 
modity economy is just one such example. However, structures 
that can potentially turn into formations are not always capable of 
this in reality. 

In the broad context of political economy, the transitional 
period encompasses the time wherein one socio-economic forma- 
tion is superseded by another, i.e., the time required for the rem- 
nants of the preceding formation to be suppressed or adapted 
to the needs of the emergent formation. Consequently, the transi- 
tional period culminates the economic and political supremacy of 
a given, more ‘modern’ structure, which thus acquires a new quali- 
ty in the socio-economic basis when the class that represents the 
given mode of production has seized political power and gained 
re of the major elements of the superstructure it had estab- 
ished. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism are known to have defined 
the transitional periods from slave-ownership to feudalism, from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to socialism. These 
transitional periods are filled with the economic, political and 
ideological struggle between specific class forces over the principal 
question of which, when and how production relations would be- 
come dominant, i.e., develop into a socio-economic formation, and 
which class would occupy the dominant position in the economy 
and politics. In examining this problem with reference to the tran- 
sition from feudalism to capitalism, Marx wrote: ‘... absolute mona- 
rchy appears in those transitional periods when the old feudal es- 
tates are in decline and the medieval estate of burghers is evolving 
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into the modern bourgeois class, without one of the contending 
parties having as yet finally disposed of the other.”! 

Till recently, in studies of modern ‘Third World’ countries, this 
transitional period often remained unnoticed. Sometimes, the mul- 
ti-structural pattern is interpreted as the ‘contamination’ of a given 
formation by greater or lesser remnants of other production 
relations. Indeed, up till now, history has failed to give an example 
of a completely pure socio-economic formation. A concrete analy- 
sis of the actual state of such ‘contamination’ within an established 
formation in different areas and countries is, in effect, a very im- 
portant issue. If this ‘contamination’ of a given formation were to 
be called a multi-structural system and contraposed to the formation 
per se in our analysis, we would naturally be faced with an elemen- 
tary confusion of concepts. 

Hence, in between formations, there is a transitional period, in 
which elements of different modes of production continue to strug- 
gle im socio-economic, political and ideological areas, i.e., an 
intermediate stage between one formation and another. The 
social essence of such multi-structuralness lies in the fact that it 
does not represent a homogeneous (even given the varying degrees 
of ‘contamination’), say, capitalist basis, but its presence is none- 
theless indicative of a heterogeneous economic basis involving con- 
tending production relations. It is by the actual state of the socio- 
economic basis that we term a given society transitional or, rather, 
multi-structural. This state would, in fact, be temporary (though 
quite prolonged), for to supersede the multi-structural system 
would mean to establish a definite formation. One formation does 
not lie right next to another, there being a chronological ‘gap’ filled 
with specific social content between them. In fact, one cannot 
actually determine the year, day and hour when slave-ownership 
ends to be followed by feudalism, and so on. Hence, the emergence 
of an important subject of investigation, namely the transitional 
society, its specific evolutionary laws and the transition to and 
triumph of a given formation. 

The transition from one formation to another is associated with 
the presence of several (at least two) structures and, corresponding- 
ly, with the struggle of several classes connected with different 
structures and with the specific state of the political superstructure. 
The issue of ‘who will win? when? and how?’ is resolved depending 
on the formation to which the transition leads, and also on the 
specific country and time in question. In general socio-economic 
terms, this transitional (intermediate) condition could be designated 


Karl Marx, ‘Moralising Criticism and Critical Morality’, in: Karl Marx, 
Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1976, p. 326. 
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as a multi-structural system. But it would be fundamentally incorrect 
to transpose these concepts beyond that transition. On the basis 
of the fact that dominant production relations coexist with other 
types of production relations, it would also be incorrect to assert 
that the multi-structural system is, in effect, to some measure al- 
ways omnipresent. It would seem that the multi-structural system, 
as a distinct social phenomenon, disappears with the victory of a 
definite mode of production, i.e., with the solution of the question 
‘who will win?’ and with the emergence of a new formation. Hence, 
the ‘purity’ of a given formation would be irrelevant to the concept 
of the multi-structural system in the above sense. 

We know of several types of transitional conditions of society 
depending on what specific formations are involved in the tran- 
sition. For instance, if a given transitional period is to be characte- 
rised as multi-structural from the socio-economic angle, one cannot 
but recognise that its substance in different transitions will qualita- 
tively change. As the structures and classes that take part in the 
struggle change, so do the social paths and results of a given transi- 
tion, 

The transitions to slave-owning, feudal, and capitalist formations 
all differ, but the transition to communism is altogether different. 
In this work, we are concerned with the present-day multi- 
structural system in ‘Third World’ countries, not with the problem 
of multi-structural society in general. In developing countries, this 
system has resulted from a complex interaction of external and in- 
ternal economic and political factors which have undergone changes 
for at least the last two centuries. One might even be tempted to 
use the term ‘multi-structural system’ in reference to the said con- 
dition of structures, i.e., to the peculiar entanglement and struggle 
observed in the socio-economic basis of newly free countries, 
and thus distinguish this condition in other transitions from one 
formation to another. But already this concerns the broad and 
narrow use of the concept ‘multi-structuralness’ in characterising 
the basis of a transitiunal society. Consequently, a multi-structural 
society is not, generally speaking, some different formation. The 
concept itself not only does not deny the concept ‘formation’, 
but on the contrary helps one to understand the actual genesis of 
a specific formation. 

It is in this way that we understand and use the category ‘multi- 
structural society’ to describe the heterogeneous (caused by the 
presence of several contending production relations) economic 
basis of a transitional society. When such a multistructural tran- 
sitional basis is overcome (and this, naturally, requires strong 
action by political factors, including the overthrow of the old 
system), a definite formation with a generally homogeneous economic 
basis gains ascendance and subsequently develops. Depending on the 
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specific formation and its evolutionary stage admixtures of other 
production relations would to some extent ‘contaminate’ it with- 
out changing its principal quality. Hence, it is incorrect to call, 
say, the capitalist formation a multi-structural capitalist formation. 
It is more advisable to describe such ‘contamination’ as, say, a 
capitalist formation with some elements of pre-capitalist produc- 
tion relations (depending on the stage and era in question). Inci- 
dentally, this has long since been done in literature on the sub- 
ject. 

The growing interest of the social sciences in transitional con- 
ditions in society will presumably lead to the discovery of the 
specific nature of the multi-structural system at various turning 
points in the establishment of a given formation. For some 
‘Third World’ regions, the results of existing and future discoveries 
of this kind are not simply of cognitive interest, but also vitally 
important, as they largely relate to the discovery of important 
elements in present-day realities. 

We, however, are concerned not with the problem of transition 
in general, but with transitions in a given place and time. The 
same should be said of multi-structural systems, for they involve 
several basically different types, each type having its own indivi- 
dual variations. 

Lenin laid down the foundations of the study of socio-economic 
transitions and structures, having analysed them at the turning- 
point from capitalism to socialism in the specific conditions of 
pre-revolutionary and post-revolutionary Russia. The result was a 
classic example of the dialectical approach to the interaction of 
economics and politics in analysing multi-structural systems. This 
approach must essentially be applied along with Lenin’s specific 
conclusions when analysing all types of multi-structural and transi- 
tional societies. Bearing this in mind, one can, among other things, 
realise much better the depth and significance of Lenin’s criticism 
of such concepts as ‘pure imperialism’ and ‘pure capitalism’, and 
thus understand that the crux of the matter lies not in details, but 
in the differing quality of major social processes. 

The specific nature of the developing countries is generally char- 
acterised by many structures. This is primarily due to the specific 
socio-economic evolution of what are now ‘Third World’ states, 
where strongly ‘contaminated’ basic social and production relations 
were important characteristics in their development. 

The colonialist economic and political invasion, which signified 
the spread of Western capitalism worldwide, cardinally changed the 
social evolution of enslaved nations. The colonialists first tried not 
to spread the new capitalist relations, but to pump out as much of 
those countries’ wealth as possible. They did their utmost to 
exploit all the ‘aboriginal’ types of production, but the effect 
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was contradictory: on the one hand, the ‘traditional’ types of social 
production remained unchanged and, on the other, their substance 
was undermined and distorted. The contradictory effect of cap- 
italist colonisation led to differentiated local pre-capitalist struc- 
tures, some of which were adapted better to various stages of co- 
lonial exploitation than others. Only with the advent of the era of 
monopoly capitalism, several capitalist structures began agonisingly 
to develop in most colonial and semi-colonial nations under the 
influence of external and internal factors. Some capitalist enter- 
prises were brought from abroad in the interests of foreign monopoly 
capital, while others sprang up as a result of the protracted devel- 
opment of local capitalism. In this way, the foundation of the 
specific multi-structural system existing in ‘Third World’ nations 
today became established under colonial exploitation by foreign 
imperialists. 

As was mentioned above, the multi-structural system in develop- 
ing countries is very specific. Naturally, it has much in common 
with the situation that existed in Soviet Russia in the 1920s under 
the New Economic Policy (NEP). Hence, Soviet experience helps 
work out optimal solutions (in the interests of the working people) 
to both the cardinal theoretical and practical issues of economic 
and political development in present-day multi-structural states, 
e.g., distinguishing the basic ‘elements’ of the multi-structural system, 
i.e., specific structures. Back in 1918, Lenin said in so many 
words that ‘the crux of the question’ was to define ‘what elements 
actually constitute the various socio-economic structures’ in a given 
country. Speaking of Russia in those days he listed the following 
five structures: 

1) patriarchal, ie., to a considerable extent natural, peasant 
farming; 

2) small commodity production (this includes the majority of 
those peasants who sell their grain); 

3) private capitalism; 

4) state capitalism; 

5) socialism! . 

Given the special importance of Lenin’s analysis of the initial 
elements of the multi-structural system, let us cite yet another 
of his relevant remarks: ‘We find at least five different economic 
systems, or structures, which, from bottom to top, are: first, the 
patriarchal economy, when the peasant farms produce only for their 
own needs, or are in a nomadic or semi-nomadic state, and we 
happen to have any number of these; second, small commodity 
production, when goods are sold on the market; third, capitalist 


ly J. Lenin, ‘ “Left-Wing”’ Childishness and the Petty-Bourgeois Mentali- 
ty’, Collected Works, Vol. 27,1977, pp. 335-36, 
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production, the emergence of capitalist, small private capital; 
fourth, state capitalism; and fifth, socialism’! This, in concise 
form, outlines the foundation for the further analysis of each of the 
structures then existing in Russia. In the same report, Lenin likens 
the above-mentioned five structures to five stages of historical 
development. 

Each structure is a special type of production relations with 
its specific laws of development. There are non-antagonistic and 
antagonistic structures, obsolescent structures; and stagnating and 
ascending structures. A deeper analysis of the multi-structural 
system would undoubtedly result in novel classifications with 
increasingly new aspects. 

It goes without saying that there are usually more structures in 
‘Third World’ countries than there were in post-revolutionary Rus- 
sia, and even those similar to the Russian ones have distinctive 
features requiring definite analysis. For most developing nations, 
it is natural to distinguish the structure of foreign monopoly capital, 
whose exploitative nature is well known and which is based on 
foreign private property (capital). In addition to the structure of 
foreign monopoly capital, we shall also note the local private capi- 
talist structures which include at least two types, namely small 
capitalist enterprise and developed private capitalist enterprise 
(under which labour has actually become subordinate to capital). 

The social diversity of present-day developing countries is 
therefore based on a combination of different and specific 
structures in dissimilar proportions and forms, so to speak. 
Understandably, in African countries, for instance, the share 
of historically primary structures is very high (and even predomin- 
ant); in the developing nations of Asia, it is generally lower; and, in 
Latin America, more advanced structures are generally predominant. 
This classification into continents (or their parts) is rather ap- 
proximate, for fluctuations in multi-structural systems within the 
same continent are as great as specific states of productive forces in 
individual countries. 

In effect, the specific social evolution of developing states 
is primarily due to the combination and correlation of their 
individual structures, their number and individual role. This is 
also the basic clue to understanding the complex development 
of transitional society. Naturally, every state has its own particu- 
lar multi-structural system, which causes delimitations within the 
‘Third World’ itself. This reflects the dissimilarity of their histori- 
cal development and, especially important, the non-uniform changes 

1V J. Lenin, ‘Report on the Tax in Kind Delivered at a Meeting of Sec- 
retaries and Responsible Representatives of R.C.P.(B.) Cells of Moscow 


and Moscow Gubernia, April 9, 1921’, Collected Works, Vol. 32, 1977, 
pp. 295-96. 
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in the structures of individual countries. However, the multi- 
structural system itself is the result of the complex interaction of 
various factors (including those related to superstructural institu- 
tions); hence, changes within that system cannot be _ inferred 
solely from itself. Social progress depends not only on changes 
in the economic basis, but on vigorous political actions by classes, 
primarily in the struggle for and the use of power. 

The multi-structural system in developing countries, which 
resulted from a unique combination of external and internal fac- 
tors, holds the intrinsically objective possibility of the existence of 
several versions of social development in transitional society, i.e., 
of establishing one of two contending structures. In this case, 
the structure of state capitalism, which has recently developed 
in those countries, plays a very significant role. 

The quantitative and qualitative aspects of the two transitions in 
the foundation of the multi-structural society existing in 
‘Third World’ countries today were not observed in transitions 
from one formation to another in previous epochs (though in some 
countries with ‘delayed’ social development elements of other 
differently-oriented transitions did exist). However, the transition 
cannot be predetermined, and therefore cannot be defined as one 
that might occur in between a specific pre-capitalist structure and 
a Capitalist or socialist one. In fact, the transition would be charac- 
terised by fierce class struggle to select the evolutionary trend 
towards the higher socio-economic formation. 

For most newly free states, the nature of their previous multi- 
structural system may, to a large extent, be defined as feudal- 
colonial. Current changes in that system result from the struggle 
of opposing principles (each of which has an underlying specific 
structure or combinations of structures) for retaining or overcoming 
the feudal-colonial structures. Yet, the ‘negative’ aspect of this 
contradiction is potentially dual, i.e., capitalist or socialist. In some 
structures, this dual transition is omnipresent. Dividing them is far 
from simple, and with young developing countries one needs to 
subject some structures to deeper scrutiny. 

Having described the socio-economic structures of post-revolu- 
tionary Russia and noting the classes based on them, Lenin exam- 
ined in particular detail the strategic problem of the interaction of 
specific structures. In 1918, he emphasised the need to visualise 
not just a transitional condition of society, but the nature and 
evolution of that condition. In post-revolutionary Russia, he saw 
its substance in the existence of bits and pieces of different social 
being. Lenin’s approach and methodology in solving this issue have 
invaluable significance for analysing the current paths of social 
evolution in multi-structural countries, even though it would be 
wrong to identify the transitional period from capitalism to socialism 
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in post-revolutionary Russia with the same period in developing 
countries. 

By analysing the multi-structural system, one can determine 
the socio-economic essence of transition in modern developing 
nations. At the same time, the relationship of specific structures 
clearly constitutes the socio-economic substance of a given transi- 
tional period. 

If one regards the problem of the multi-structural system'‘from 
the viewpoint of reproduction, one should emphasise the following 
principal tenet: in no structure (neither in town, nor country) does 
reproduction take place solely on its own foundation and within 
its own limits. Every structure in the reproductive cycle is in some 
way deficient and requires interaction and coupling (either in 
production, distribution, exchange, or consumption) with other 
structures to compensate existing limitations. Historically, this 
economically reproductive interdependence is subject to change. 
But until the multi-structural system has been overcome, the 
economically complementary and, what is more, patchwork nature 
of its elements cannot be eliminated. When some structure suc- 
ceeds in doing so, this will mean it has developed economically into 
a socio-economic formation. 


3. Characteristic Features of a Transitional Society 


We dealt above with certain problems of the socio-economic 
system of newly free states. However, if one views them in the light 
of the multi-structural society and asks what structures in ‘Third 
World’ countries impede economic and social progress, the answer 
is not so simple. Elimination of feudal-landlord and usurious ex- 
ploitation leads not only (and, occasionally, not so much) to the 
disappearance of certain structures but to changes in the already 
existing, chiefly natural-patriarchal and small commodity and 
small-capitalist structures. Nor does a blow to imperialist positions 
alone destroy the majority of existing structures (though the cor- 
relation of most capitalist structures does change), but causes all of 
them to alter and usually engenders the growth of the new struc- 
ture of state capitalism. Theoretically, the solution of anti-feudal 
and anti-imperialist tasks need not lead to the elimination of 
already existing structures, even though it may drastically change 
the conditions under which they function and interact. But it may 
lead to the limitation of some structures. 

A multi-structural system is the foundation of a multi-class so- 
ciety, and until the former is overcome, the latter can exist and 
affect all spheres of life. At the 8th Communist Party Congress, 
Lenin time and again deliberately emphasised: ‘We cannot cast 
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aside this patchwork reality, however inelegant it may be, we can- 
not cast away one bit of it.”! 

An analysis of the socio-economic structures of developing coun- 
tries helps to clarify the exact state of their class structure. Refer- 
ring to Russia, Lenin indicated laconically: ‘The basic forms of suci- 
al economy are capitalism, petty commodity production, and 
communism. The basic forces are the bourgeoisie, the pett 
bourgeoisie (the peasantry in particular) and the proletariat.’- 
Quite naturally, therefore, in developing countries where the 
multi-structural spectrum is broader, clearer, and more stable, the 
diversity of classes is much greater. 

The socio-economic structure andthe class constitute closely re- 
lated concepts that can be neither contraposed, nor ignored, for 
the study of one inevitably entails the need to analyse the other. Giv- 
en several concurrent types of opposing production relations, 
they themselves and the class or classes which they engender as- 
sume a specific meaning. In fact, this is no longer a matter simply 
of classes, but of socio-economic structures and classes, and also of 
specific major social entities that are not and cannot be classes, but 
which play a relatively independent social role. In short we shall 
call them large class strata. 

The existence of one or several (normally two) classes, or their 
strata, is directly connected with each of the structures. Quite 
often, this association is rather specific (or unusual, in the history 
of the West, to be more exact), for instance, the association of the 
natural-patriarchal and small commodity structures with the feudal 
class. In this case, individual groups of rural working people, com- 
bined under the common class denomination of ‘peasants’, are op- 
posed to the class of feudal exploiters. The specific feature of these 
structures (primarily of the small commodity one) and the classes 
based on them is, for one thing, that a more or less complete elimi- 
nation of the feudal class leads to a change in their general evolu- 
tion, not to the collapse of the natural-patriarchal and small com- 
modity structures. 

In an overwhelming majority of developing countries, the natu- 
ral-patriarchal and small commodity structures are still closely in- 
terwoven. Most likely, they will never have a ‘pure’ small commo- 
dity structure. But already the present-day ‘impure’ structure ob- 
served in almost all sectors of their economies constitutes the foun- 
dation of a large class of petty bourgeoisie, playing an important 
part in the current evolution of ‘Third World’ states. In countries 
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with multi-structural societies, the petty bourgeoisie also has im- 
portant distinctions that should definitely be examined in order 
to understand the actions of the class and its numerous groups. In 
fact, the economic and other fragmentation inherent in any petty 
bourgeoisie is particularly significant in this instance. Yet, its main 
feature at this stage of development is probably its continuing 
growth and consolidation, albeit very contradictory, in some areas 
of social life. 

Other structures engender different interactions with classes 
arising on their basis. This is characteristic of all the varieties of 
capitalist structures, within which class division and class struggle 
are more understandable and, indeed, represent a higher stage of 
social development than that existing in the above-mentioned non- 
antagonistic structures. In all countries, capitalist structures are 
characterised by the division into hired workers and capitalists who 
appropriate surplus value. 

Yet, every capitalist structure involves substantial distinctions 
that permeate all social phenomena based on them. In fact, we see 
both the cause and effect of the basic fragmentariness of the struc- 
tures and classes involved, i.e., the reflection of a continued shap- 
ing of basic classes and their simultaneous fragmentation. The form- 
ing of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie takes place through 
consolidation of their individual and often relatively isolated and 
opposing groups. Every capitalist structure is also associated with 
definite groups of the working class and the bourgeoisie, each with 
specific interests which differ from those of other sections of the 
same class. The highly fragmentary nature of capitalism in develop- 
ing countries precludes an identical theoretical and practical ap- 
proach to all ‘Third World’ nations. 

Thus, in a multi-structural country, familiar social categories have 
the ‘miraculous’ ability to suddenly change and acquire some 
unusual social quality that totally excludes their mechanistic use. 
Even the class struggle appears unique. Under the usual conditions 
of a ‘pure’ or dominant antagonistic formation, the main battles 
occur between the exploited and exploiter classes of a givefi so- 
ciety. From the example of antagonistic formations in their classic 
variation, we know that under slave-ownership the decisive clash 
was between slaves and slave-owners; in feudal society, between 
feudal lords and peasants (and also the urban working strata); 
and in capitalist society, between capitalists and proletarians. In a 
transitional society, the picture is changed, for it involves an intri- 
cate combination of non-antagonistic and antagonistic structures, 
i.e., irreconcilably opposed classes. In this sense, each such structure 
iS, aS it were, a separate class society in miniature. 

In a multi-structural society, we do not merely come across other 
objects and forms of the class struggle, though these are highly 
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diverse and specific. The situation is immeasurably complicated by 
the fact that both the structures and the resulting classes are not 
fenced off from one another, but interact in a most complex way. 
In a multi-structural country, different peasant substrata do not 
fight opposing landlord groupings in isolation, and the same 
applies to workers and capitalists, as it does even more so to the 
propertied classes. 

The unusualness of this reality, which directly affects the specif:- 
ic nature of classes and the class struggle, can be seen in the exis- 
tence of the highly important problem of déclassé elements, which, 
ultimately, is also caused by the particular nature of the move- 
ment of the multi-structural basis. In fact, all structures, both de- 
veloping and declining ones, being influenced by internal and ex- 
ternal factors (e.g., pressure by foreign monopolies), have for a 
long time been expelling large masses of people deprived of all 
means of production. These people, having been pushed out of 
their familiar environment, are unable, let alone quickly, to enter 
another one. 

This situation, supposedly transitional, lasts for many years, and 
the majority of these unfortunate people become used to it. In 
‘Third World’ nations, déclassé strata are stagnant, and this, above 
all, makes them realise that they are relatively isolated and share 
common interests. As a result, a significant social stratum emerges 
on the socio-political scene, a stratum that is not exactly a class, 
but one that plays a noticeable and often quite independent 
(though far from always positive) role in the class struggle. This 
must also be taken into serious consideration when analysing a 
number of seemingly quite familiar social (and, particularly, 
political) phenomena, e.g., Bonapartism and bureaucratism. 

The existence of several structures and numerous classes and 
social strata inevitably gives rise to the question of what class 
contradiction is most important to them. For some antagonistic 
Structures this problem is clear. The class division caused by a giv- 
en structure is the most important factor. The problem arises pre- 
cisely when all classes are taken integrally. Indeed, some classes 
(or their strata) function within respective structures, but their 
interests and the class struggle determined thereby are much broad- 
er, a phenomenon which is also quite easily understood. Diffi- 
culties arise when one examines class conflicts beyond the respec- 
tive structures. 

The development of a multi-structural society is caused by com- 
Plex interaction of intrastructural and interstructural contradic- 
tions, which are manifested in corresponding types of class struggle 
in all social institutions. The peculiarity of this class struggle is in 
that the fundamental solution of the problems of a given structure, 
normally arising from the question of whether that structure (or its 
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main political attributes) is to be or not to be, turns into a national 
issue, indeed, the main issue facing multi-structural societies at a 
certain stage in their evolution. Naturally, in different countries, 
the transformation of a multi-structural society, and the change in 
the political climate essential for this, occur very unevenly. Basical- 
ly, the same stages can accumulate numerous loca! factors, take 
different periods to materialise, and end in quite different results. 
And yet, every stage solves its own tasks and possesses its own in- 
trinsic features with reference to the main object of the class strug- 
le and the corresponding alignment of class forces. Hence, to elu- 
cidate the main class contradiction would essentially mean to 
study the respective stage in the progress of a multi-structural 
society. 

Thus, the most important peculiarity of the class struggle in 
transitional society lies, first, in its ‘two-level’ nature, whereby it 
occurs both inside and outside the structure and second, in the 
objective division of all classes and their major strata into opposing 
coalitions. In everyday life, these two aspects of the class struggle 
are closely interconnected; however, they are absent in a ‘pure’ 
social formation. Moreover, some stages in ‘Third World’ social 
development are characterised by the demarcation of certain 
Strata within the same class (e.g., the bourgeoisie), into different 
camps. 

As a rule, the main battle takes place between classes associated 
with different structures. Most probably, this indicates a certain 
pattern in the establishment of a new social formation. However, 
the type of multi-structural society we are concerned with imparts 
yet another important feature to the class struggle. The collision 
between various class coalitions is accompanied by a struggle for 
leadership in each coalition. In a coalition which defends the old 
social system, the struggle for supremacy almost invariably devel- 
ops between representatives Of conservative propertied classes 
(or strata). A different situation arises in the opposite camp, where 
a basic distinction is evident between claimants to leadership: some 
are from the propertied strata, and others from the working people. 
Hence, the solution of the tasks of a given stage of a multi-structu- 
ral society may not only be dissimilar, but lead to different 
versions of the subsequent socio-economic evolution. 

The great significance of this situation for revolutionary prac- 
tice was first scientifically substantiated by Lenin. The revolution’s 
bourgeois-democratic tasks were solved under the leadership of the 
working class, not the bourgeoisie. Despite all the qualitative distinc- 
tions of developing countries this experience in revolutionary 
theory and practice is nevertheless instructive for them, too. 
Naturally, the structure of the toiling classes in developing countries 
substantially differs from that in tsarist Russia. In the former, the 
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proletariat is much less numerous and also very divided. It includes 
many non-industrial groups and a generally insignificant stratum of 
hereditary proletarians. Many nations with multistructural systems 
are found to have only the initial stages of a stable nucleus of the 
local working class, while others are characterised by a more devel- 
oped proletariat. Yet, in most developing states, the problem of 
the proletariat developing from a ‘class-in-itself’ into a ‘class-for- 
itself’ usually remains unresolved. 

The composition of the national proletariat in the multi- 
structural societies of the ‘Third World’ differs in quality from 
that which existed in pre-revolutionary Russia: its position in the 
national class struggle is much more complex, and the significance 
of its non-proletarian and semi-proletarian allies from other sec- 
tions of the toiling classes is highly important. The problem of 
leadership in the struggle for the most reasonable and radical 
solutions in developing a multi-structural state at a certain stage 
and in choosing ways to create the best and most realistic con- 
ditions for socialist-oriented development, is essentially novel and 
little studied. 

The local intelligentsia plays an exceptionally important part in 
solving all these problems in multi-structural countries. It is not 
large (compared with the intelligentsia in the West), and its structure 
and status approach (though do not coincide with) those which 
existed in 18th- and 19th-century Western Europe and in pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia. Today, the intelligentsia in developing nations 
still comprises two principal groups, namely members of free 
professions (teachers, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, etc.) and 
government officials, the officers’ corps inclusive. However, in eco- 
nomically more developed ‘Third World’ countries, a noticeable 
and rapidly consolidating stratum of scientific and technical in- 
telligentsia has emerged on the social scene. 

With regard to social status, the intelligentsia in developing 
countries is largely petty bourgeois; at the same time, it is general- 
ly divided and takes part in various kinds of political movements, 
and its representatives often ‘migrate’ from one camp to another. 
In these nations, the intelligentsia enjoys much greater relative in- 
dependence than in developed capitalist states. It forms the leading 
nucleus of virtually all parties and other public organisations. At the 
same time, this relative independence is a major factor conducive 
to socialist orientation. In fact, it was and continues to be the 
primary medium through which Marxist-Leninist ideas pene- 
trate into society. 

In analysing the alignment of structures in Russia at the outset 
of the socialist reconstruction of society, Lenin arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: ‘It is not state capitalism that is at war with 
socialism, but the petty bourgeoisie plus private capitalism fight- 
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ing together against both state capitalism and socialism’!. The 
founder of the world’s first socialist state constantly reiterated and 
emphasised this idea in his subsequent works and speeches. In 1921, 
he made the following important conclusion, which directly stems 
from this idea and is of direct relevance to the study of modern 
developing nations. In his report ‘The Tax in Kind’, he said: ‘Over 
the next few years we must learn to think of the intermediary links 
that can facilitate the transition from patriarchalism and small 
production to socialism. ‘“We’’ continue saying nOw and again that 
“capitalism is a bane and socialism is a boon’... 

‘Capitalism is a bane compared with socialism. Capitalism is a 
boon compared with medievalism, small production, and the evils 
of bureaucracy which spring from the dispersal of the small 
producers’2. 

The abstract contraposition of capitalism to socialism was theo- 
retically and politically incorrect for the post-revolutionary transi- 
tional period in Russia. Lenin’s concrete dialectic approach made 
it possible to find a realistic way for building socialism in the 
USSR, specifically by using certain types of capitalism, e.g., state 
capitalism. Hence, for present-day multi-structural countries, such 
an abstract contraposition is insufficient and, quite often, even 
doubly erroneous. Instead, there is a need scientifically to reveal 
the concrete dialectic combination of specific structures and the 
character and possible outcome of the struggle (interaction) 
between them. Only by bearing Lenin’s theory of socio-economic 
structures in mind can one understand better his tenet that back- 
ward states can bypass the capitalist stage of development, i.e., that 
the capitalist formation in those countries does not necessarily 
have to triumph. Lenin’s dialectic line for building certain sectors 
of the new socialist society also with the aid of certain types of 
capitalism is still relevant to many multi-structural countries. 

By studying socio-economic structures, Lenin was able to ana- 
lyse in detail the state of the economic basis, and to chart the 
ways, forms and means by which it can be transformed into a 
socialist one. However, this instantly brought in its wake problems 
relating to the specific nature of the class struggle and to the 
interaction between economics and politics and between the basis 
and superstructure. Naturally, in present-day multi-structural 
societies, too, changes do not occur spontaneously, but, in parti- 
cular, through intense class struggle, in which the state plays an 
important part. Hence, the question of state power, in the final 
count, has decisive significance for realising various potentials in 
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the interaction of structures, for achieving a definite progress in 
developing’ a multi-structural system. Whereas the multi-structural 
system determines the specific nature of the class struggle and 
possible superstructural formations, the latter, in turn, create the 
prerequisites for it to evolve in a definite direction. 

A given mode of production at different stages of social 
development is characterised by a specific correspondence of pro- 
ductive forces and production relations. Advanced productive 
forces, at some point, encounter the inhibitory effects of production 
relations and ultimately break them up. But the question arises 
as to how these general laws are realised today in the multi-struc- 
tural basis of the transitional society of developing nations. 

Productive forces there are characterised by a distinctly var- 
iegated multistructure and the existence of various large sectors 
with ‘their own production levels’. The gaps between these 
sectors, which are distinguished by the state of productive forces, 
are enormous, ranging from the primitive hoe to the tractor, from 
the bull to the locomotive, from dung brick fuel or brushwood to 
electric energy, and so on. Lying between these poles are econom- 
ic ‘layers’ with their own gradations within intermediate technol- 
ogy and production methods. All the ‘layers’ are also characterised 
by their own level of labour productivity, which, of course, differ 
tremendously; the average national labour productivity level is low 
and slow to rise. 

This motley technical and economic structure conditions not 
only enormous backwardness, but the instability of the entire na- 
tional economy and its very strong dependence on ex- 
ternal economic ties with all the ensuing consequences (including 
political). 

The multiple structure of the individual and fairly isolated eco- 
nomic entities of developing countries, differing in the nature and 
level of their productive forces, therefore exist not only within 
the same type of production relations. On the contrary, different- 
quality production relations in the respective structures are quite 
often linked (constitute a dialectic unity) with these economic en- 
tities. 

In these conditions, the vitally important task for developing na- 
tions of restructuring and boosting their backward economies in- 
evitably requires substantial and radical changes in various produc- 
tion relations. With a multi-structural socio-economic basis, the in- 
teraction of productive forces and production relations is highly di- 
verse. The disturbed balance of the techno-economic and socio- 
economic conditions of developing countries’ societies shows not 
so much in the fact that the former has outgrown the latter thus 
requiring their break-up (this is seen in the natural-patriarchal struc- 
ture involving all kinds of feudal exploitation, and in the small 
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commodity structure suffering from trade-usurious and other forms 
of bondage), but more importantly in the fact that the overcoming 
of the fragmented and overlapping nature of the economy demands 
the elimination of the multistructural system as a whole. This 
signifies that the unity of productive forces has been violated (in 
proportions depending on the time and country in question) both 
within a given structure and the entire multi-structural basis. 
Furthermore, the presence or, moreover, growth of one structure 
as a whole inescapably infringes on the interests of other structures 
comprising the multi-structural system. 

Pre-capitalist (‘traditional’) structures particularly inhibit the 
dynamics of capitalist production, and the growth of capitalist 
structures adversely affects all the rest. Hence, the break-up by pro- 
ductive forces of the old production relations that impede their 
development is not achieved all at once along the entire front 
of existing production relations. For some time, this break-up is 
manifested in the emergence of new production relations within 
a given structure. The fact that this process is protracted should, in 
a way, reflect the presence of the socio-economic foundation of 
a given transitional period in social evolution. Naturally, for dif- 
ferent transitions from different formations, each foundation in- 
volves its own specific nature, as it does in the transition per se, 
and in its duration and possible completion. Yet, an obvious trend 
is seen in the fact that, in every subsequent formation, the likelihood 
of its struttural ‘purity’ increases; in fact, it can reach 100 per cent 
only in the developed communist formation. 

Thus, the old formation is undermined through economic and 
social clashes between different structures, and through intensive 
class battles in the social and state superstructure and ideology. 
Then new productive forces ‘cultivate’ their own class ‘pushers’, 
as it were, in all spheres of social life. 








CHAPTER TWO 


THE FRAGMENTATION OF CAPITALISM 
AND PRIVATE CAPITALIST STRUCTURES 


1. The Structure of Foreign Capitalist Enterprise 


The current state of productive forces and production relations 
in the developing countries is the inevitable result of the interac- 
tion of two groups of heterogeneous social factors: internal and ex- 
ternal. The long period of colonial bondage was the inescapable 
outcome of the alliance of foreign oppressors, which represented 
growing Western capitalism, and the élite of local conservative pro- 
pertied classes connected with decrepit pre-capitalist forms of pro- 
duction. The flourishing of the newly-free states results from 
the alliance of radical democratic classes and strata in multi- 
structural countries with socialist nations and the working class of 
capitalist countries. 

The specific character of political, socio-economic, and other 
advances in the developing countries is highly varied and, ultimate- 
ly, conditioned by the features of their economic basis. The most 
important such feature is that, in the transitional society of devel- 
oping countries, capitalism has not only not reached a formative 
stage, but also does not function as a unified structure, being, as it 
were, internally split. This trait characterises the transitional 
(multi-structural) nature of society in ‘Third World’ countries in 
contrast to that in European and North American nations during 
their transition to the capitalist formation. In the latter, the 
‘normal’, intrinsically gradual process of capitalist development was 
manifested in the emergence and subsequent consolidation of the 
capitalist structure which, at a certain stage, developed into the 
capitalist formation. In the newly-free countries one can see a 
different type of transition which is also directly manifested in the 
peculiar condition of their multi-structural states. 

The economic and political penetration of Western capitalism 
led to the disintegration of ‘local’ production relations and to the 
gradual establishment of foreign capitalist enterprise. 

Prior to the appearance of European colonialists in most of 
Africa (chiefly in the tropical areas), the existing feudal relations 
were combined with well-developed previous forms of production 
(especially with the primitive-communal system). In advanced areas 
of Asia, unlike in Europe, the long-established feudalism coexisted 
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with different, older socio-economic systems, whose significance 
and extent was immeasurably greater than with European types of 
feudalism. 

All intrinsic social, economic, political, ideological, and other 
developmental factors were seriously affected by Western capitalist 
colonialism. Naturally, the consequences varied and were not si- 
multaneous in different spheres of development. But the highly 
negative and baneful results of predatory colonialist activity were 
omnipresent. The few positive results were an inadvertent and ob- 
jective side effect of actions by the foreign ‘bourgeoisie, striving 
solely for its own enrichment. 

These processes were particularly obvious in the socio-economic 
sphere. On the one hand, they undermined the foundations of a 
number of ‘traditional’ production relations inherent in commune, 
slaveowner, and feudal institutions and, on the other, effectively 
inhibited the establishment of new, more progressive social rela- 
tions. The result is known to have been a lengthy social evolution 
that was essentially worse and more agonising for the masses. Yet, 
even during the direct colonial domination of imperialism, the ex- 
ternal factor could not cancel out the impact of internal factors of 
local social development, although, I repeat, it substantially trans- 
formed them. 

In the former colonial periphery, all the ‘intrinsically natural’ 
laws of social evolution were confused, distorted and altered be- 
cause of the military, political, ideological and economic expansion 
of the capitalist nations. Using various levers (non-economic coer- 
cion and commodity-money relations), foreign capital sought to 
place at its own disposal virtually all types of pre-capitalist produc- 
tion, particularly those based on exploitation and unequal property 
relations. 

In the era of imperialism, big capitalists from metropolitan 
countries began to establish banks and various commercial compa- 
nies in different sectors of the economy in order to rob their 
colonies even more than before. This resulted in the structure of 
foreign capitalist enterprise, which was brought from abroad to 
become rooted in the local social soil. This was an unusual way for 
the capitalist structure to arise: the result of the deep penetration 
by the ‘tentacles’ of an alien capitalist formation of a captive and 
exploited pre-capitalist society. 

The structure of foreign capitalist enterprise was the inevitable 
outcome of increasing involvement (for obtaining maximum pro- 
fits) of vast areas of the globe in the world capitalist economy 
using colonial methods. The structure of foreign capitalist enter- 
prise is an important element of colonialism. But the colonial sys- 
tem is a much broader category, including political and other eco- 
nomic institutions and methods of exploiting the enslaved nations, 
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in addition to the structure itself. 

The relative independence of the structure of foreign capitalist 
enterprise is quite significant, both economically and politically. 
Historically, it appeared in some enslaved countries before the era 
of imperialism; however, its extensiveness and strength were the 
result (and an indicator) of the development of monopoly capi- 
talism in the West, specifically of the export of capital. This implied 
the selfish transplantation of the most up-to-date productive 
forces albeit on a limited scale, and of developed (and stagnating) 
forms of capitalist production relations. The destructiveness of this 
for colonial and semi-colonial countries lay in the fact that the 
most up-to-date productive forces and production relations led to 
the stagnation of local production and to the preservation of obso- 
lescent forms of ‘national’ production relations, and were de- 
signed for the maximum exploitation of productive forces. The pos- 
sible positive results of this structure were, in fact, an involuntary 
outcome of its ‘work’; they entailed a very heavy price under the 
worst possible conditions. In this case, the process of involving 
individual national economies in a unified world economy, even 
though progressive in itself, brought obvious damage and degrada- 
tion to the enslaved countries; at the same time, it made them 
fight for cardinal changes in the situation of some ‘national’ 
economies in the world economy so that ‘production successes’ 
in one part of the globe would also affect other areas as quickly 
and as fully as possible. 

By virtue of unique internal factors and general levels of socio- 
economic development, the structure of foreign capitalist enterprise 
in the majority of countries was for a long time not only domi- 
nant, but quite often almost the sole form of capitalist production 
relations. With regard to its place in the economy, this kind of capi- 
talism was ‘focal’ or ‘localised’ (or ‘enclave’, as economists would 
now say) and, socially speaking, was extremely reactionary and 
conservative. It was reluctant to change pre-capitalist relations 
radically and simply wanted to use them in a more ‘up-to-date’ and 
efficient manner to enrich the foreign bourgeoisie. Such ‘up-to- 
date’ capitalism enhanced and prolonged the existence and, not in- 
frequently, the stagnation of traditional production relations and 
simultaneously extensively inhibited the establishment of new 
production relations. This type of capitalism was objectively the 
greatest obstacle (politically and economically speaking) to drastic 
Capitalist restructuring of colonial society. The world was witness- 
ing an outwardly paradoxical situation (no wonder the adherents 
of ‘pure capitalism’ still fail to puzzle it out!), when a specific capi- 
talist structure created major obstacles in the way of capitalism to 
Prevent it from transforming (in the conquered country) into the 
Capitalist formation. 
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2. Local Private Capitalist Structures 


At a definite stage, under the influence of both foreign capital 
and the partial disintegration of certain local production struc- 
tures, the local structure of developed capitalist enterprise emerged 
in a setting of protracted primary accumulation of capital in seve- 
ral colonial and semi-colonial countries. If one were to speak of 
the propertied representatives of this structure, it should be emp- 
hasised that the ‘businessmen’ who formed the top stratum of 
the national bourgeoisie had, as a rule, emerged from compradore- 
merchant-usurer-landlord circles which catered to colonialist in- 
terests. It was through servility and all kinds of mediation that they 
managed to make fortunes which they partly invested in their 
own capitalist businesses. To establish the latter, foreign technolo- 
gy, engineers, technicians, and management know-how were exten- 
sively used. Significantly, in most developing countries, large sec- 
tions of compradore (and subsequently entrepreneurial) elements 
were represented by aliens (ethnic Chinese from Southeast Asia, 
ethnic Indians from countries of the Indian Ocean; Lebanese from 
West Africa; Armenians and Greeks from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, etc.). 

The emergence of this structure, and especially its subsequent 
development, were to a much greater measure due to internal social 
factors making it possible for capitalist enterprise to arise. Yet, in 
one way or other (especially at the outset), this capitalist structure 
was also implanted ‘from the top’, being to some extent detached 
from the sphere of foreign business and then increasingly closely 
coupling with the local social and economic structure. The dual 
nature of capitalism and its social essence, which undermines some 
economic institutions, became increasingly manifest in the func- 
tioning of this local capitalist structure rather than the structure of 
foreign (predominantly monopolistic) capitalist enterprise. The 
history of these two capitalist structures in different countries (as 
far as their objectives, forms, and results were concerned) clearly 
shows them to be different and rival variants of capitalist evolu- 
tion. In the sphere of politics, this is known to have led to a situa- 
tion where the growth of local capitalism objectively intensified 
the national liberation movement, in which the upper and middle 
sections of the national bourgeoisie also took some part notwit- 
hstanding all their duality. 

With time, a third type of private capitalism appeared, embodied 
in the lowest forms of capitalist enterprise. These forms likewise 
have their clear specific tasks, methods and sources, which 
ultimately produce yet another capitalist structure that can com- 
pete (given suitable contacts) with the above-mentioned two. 

All capitalist structures have similar production relations which 
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are essentially capitalist, even though they express different paths 
(types) and tendencies towards forming a single capitalist system. 
These paths and tendencies and, naturally, the bourgeois groups 
personifying them, clash over numerous decisive issues of social 
development. Indeed, these types of capitalist production relations 
grow not only from dissimilar ‘sources’ and along different lines, 
but relatively independently, and they also have their own special 
interests. The presence of individual, disunited ‘bits’ of capitalism 
also shows that ‘normal’ stages of capitalist development are 
essentially unbalanced. 

In India, a classical example of a multi-structural country, where 
capitalist development has reached a higher level than in other 
developing states, certain capitalist relations formerly characteristic 
only of one specific stage of capitalist development are now pre- 
sent (with certain modifications) simultaneously. Schematically, 
this may be shown as follows: the monopoly stage is represented 
predominantly by the structure of foreign enterprise; the stage of 
industrial capitalism by the structure of developed local capitalist 
enterprise; and the manufactory stage by the structure of small 
capitalist production. There are quite a few modifjcations, but to 
indicate just one example, the existence of foreign monopolies 
outside and inside that country has made it impossible and virtu- 
ally utopian even to talk about a period of ‘free competition’ 
inherent in the era of industrial capitalism. Furthermore, in the 
small capitalist structure, the use of machines and mechanisms, of 
course, advanced quite significantly. 

The list of factors causing the specific coexistence of individu- 
al capitalist structures could be continued. However, our main 
concern is to emphasise the phenomenon itself, and also its signif- 
icance for understanding not only the outer, but also the inner 
limits of capitalism. Hence, one needs to designate socially these 
‘bits’ of capitalism. Quite naturally, one could (as people some- 
times do) simply mention foreign, big local and small local capital 
Or enterprise. But this would be an ostrich-like stance on multi- 
Structural societies. One would be highly tempted to term these 
‘bits’ of capitalism ‘substructures’. But then we would have yet 
another capitalist structure minus the important fact that all 
these types of capitalism interact (enter into alliances or fight) 
quite independently not only among themselves, but with other 
Structures as well. Hence, to underline and distinguish the great, 
objectively existing autonomy of and intrinsic hostility between 
independent and related ‘bits’, we suggest they be termed capi- 
talist structures. We should therefore emphasise both their common 
features (autonomy) and their differences in existence and actions 
(hostility). 

The developmental trend of capitalist structures seeks to merge 
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them into a single structure. But this is realised through a struggle 
involving all the other structures. As a result, these private capital- 
ist structures have so far been involved in different opposing 
structural coalitions. 

The socio-economic isolation of different capitalist structures is 
apparent in their class structure and in class and political struggle. 
Using the customary method of distinguishing one capitalist struc- 
ture, the objective existence of isolated elements of the proletariat, 
and especially of several strata of the bourgeoisie, becomes incom- 
prehensible. The politically divergent interests of the imperialist 
élite of the national bourgeoisie and of its lower strata are rooted in 
the existence of several capitalist structures. With one capitalist 
structure, the entire bourgeoisie would take the same side on all 
cardinal problems. In “Third World’ countries, however, history 
and present-day reality clearly show the presence of different 
groups on both sides of the barricade. 

If one were to ignore the existence of several capitalist struc- 
tures, changes in policy by one bourgeois group could readily be 
ascribed to other groups as well (this would be justified with one 
capitalist structure). Indeed, this was a common approach in the 
past, a fact which could hardly promote a proper understanding of 
the alignment of class forces and the course of class battles (and 
their objectives). During the struggle for national independence, 
one could see this approach in the assertion that the local bourg- 
eoisie had sided with the imperialist bourgeoisie. But after sove- 
reignty was attained, the trend was greatly to underrate the role of 
the lower strata of the local bourgeoisie and their joint actions with 
the petty bourgeoisie and other groups of the working people 
against the upper crust of the local bourgeoisie and other propertied 
classes. 

As a matter of fact, those who speak today of a single capital- 
ist structure fail to include foreign enterprise. Indeed, the argu- 
ment boils down to recognising or not recognising the division of 
local private capitalism into two structures, and to solving the prob- 
lem of capitalism’s limits in ‘Third World’ countries, which ini- 
tially requires that the bounds and specific character of the individ- 
ual elements of capitalism or capitalist structures be determined. 
Actual calculations of the quantitative parameters of foreign capi- 
tal operations in many developing nations have been conducted 
for a long time. The quantitative boundaries of state capitalism 
have also long been defined. When the ‘psychological’ barrier and 
statistical difficulties are overcome, the analyst will also be able 
to perceive the approximate quantitative boundaries of the local 
private capitalist structures in various developing countries. 

The share of different ‘bits’ of capitalism varies in specific 
regions and countries. In Tropical Africa, for instance, the local 
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developed capitalist structure is in some cases non-existent. Hence, 
the big foreign monopolies there are opposed by all kinds of small 
capitalist institutions. In South Asia, local developed enterprise has 
come to the forefront to be followed by groups of small capitalist 
business. The ‘maturity’ of specific capitalist structures in different 
states is very uneven, a direct result of the specific features inhe- 
rent in a given type of capitalist development. 

The uniqueness of the multi-structural socio-economic basis of 
the transitional society in ‘Third World’ countries also lies in the 
fragmentation of capitalism, in the presence of a number of capi- 
talist structures, and in the different quantitative bounds of capital- 
ism. 


3. The National Bourgeoisie and Its Specific Features 


The national bourgeoisie, which reflects the specific features of 
this development, is an inevitable product of the growth of local 
capitalism. It is a propertied class, and its existence depends on 
local capitalist enterprise. It includes industrialists, merchants and 
bankers who chiefly live on surplus value, i.e., on exploiting wage 
labour. In many multi-structural countries, there is also another 
bourgeois stratum represented primarily by the broker and money- 
lending bourgeoisie, whose activity is based on the confiscation of 
the surplus product obtained through feudal or semi-feudal exploita- 
tion of the peasantry or through robbery by trade and usury of 
artisans and other urban and rural workers. 

Very close links and transitional groups exist between the so- 
called pre-capitalist (in colonial conditions, also to some extent 
compradore) type of bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie, the 
latter largely originating from the former. The growth of local 
Capitalism is accompanied by the further separation of individual 
Strata of the compradore bourgeoisie and their growth into the 
national bourgeoisie. By virtue of incomplete and uneven capitalist 
development, this growth in most ‘Third World’ countries has not 
yet ended, differs in level and causes the prolonged existence of 
arge groups of local capitalists with strong compradore and ent- 
répreneurial elements who exist on surplus value. 

The national bourgeoisie itself is essentially heterogeneous, 
Owing to the diversity of the various types of capitalist enterprises 
With which it is associated. Three groups of this bourgeoisie can be 
distinguished: petty (or lower), middle, and big. The petty national 
bourgeoisie represents a pre-factory, predominantly manufactory 
type of capitalist enterprise involving exploitation of wage labour. 

€ middle national bourgeoisie represents ‘machine’ and other 
€quivalent capitalist enterprise in other sectors of the economy 
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represented by factory owners, merchants and bankers. Compared 
with the petty bourgeoisie, this section of the national bourgeoisie 
expresses the next stage of capitalist development. The big national 
bourgeoisie represents more up-to-date works and factories, and 
large commercial enterprises and banks. 

The mixed character of local capitalism is the economic basis of 
the contradictions existing between various groups of the bourgeoi- 
sie. In everyday life, they are highly varied, for the bourgeoisie 
itself differs socially, communally, by religion, and otherwise. In 
competition, individual bourgeois groups exploit old ideological 
survivals, the complex nature of the nationalities question, and so 
on. Under state sovereignty, for most developing countries the du- 
ality of their national bourgeoisie is linked even more closely with 
its intrinsic heterogeneity. 

The division of the national bourgeoisie into different groups is 
ultimately due to different capitalist structures. Indeed, a given 
stratum of the national bourgeoisie is objectively linked with a cor- 
responding capitalist structure that creates a realistic basis for its 
existence and forms the social background of its interests and 
requirements. 

Among local private capitalist structures, one should first of 
all distinguish the developed private capitalist structure represented 
in the sphere of production, trade and credit by enterprises in which 
labour has generally been subordinated to capital. In industry, this 
is known to be characteristic of the factory stage of development. 
Let us now dwell in greater detail on some of the peculiarities of 
this capitalist structure and the modern-day bourgeoisie linked 
with it, usually called the big bourgeoisie (even though it also in- 
cludes the middle bourgeoisie). 

In many ‘Third World’ states, this capitalist structure began to 
take shape in the late 19th-early 20th century with the more or 
less simultaneous development of local capitalist relations and 
spread of foreign monopoly enterprise. The first major centres 
of capitalism emerged as a rule in seaports or inland trans-shipment 
points. This was a narrow stratum of developed capitalism which 
had adapted itself to an economy specialising in farming and raw 
materials. Generally speaking, the history of capitalism in “Third 
World’ countries involved no initial manufactory period. For a long 
time, it witnessed the relatively simultaneous growth of lower types 
of enterprise (the simple cooperation, manufactory, and semi- 
mechanised workshop), i.e., a private petty capitalist structure, 
and higher types of enterprise (factories, banks, large commercial 
enterprises, etc.), ie., the structure with which we are presently 
concerned. Under the extremely thin and heterogeneous stratum of 
capitalist structures (their origin and development varied in spe- 
cific countries) were huge pre-capitalist structures and odd transi- 
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tional economies, increasingly permeated by commodity-money 
relations and broker and money-lenders’ capital, which to some 
extent were also economic agents of foreign monopolies. 

The specific ways in which capitalist structures became estab- 
lished, and the extent of their maturity, were evident in the slow 
and ugly (by classical European standards) changes in society’s 
class structure and in the ways in which new classes formed. Their 
evolution from ‘classes in themselves’ to ‘classes for themselves’ 
was invariably lengthy, non-uniform, and largely incomplete. The 
detachment of the national bourgeoisie, the spokesman for local 
capitalist relations, from other propertied classes (trade and mon- 
ey-lending capitalists, landlords, and the top bureaucracy) and 
its subsequent consolidation were protracted and incomplete. The 
duality of the bourgeoisie (as seen in its alliance with and struggle 
against imperialism and feudalism) was caused by its economic sta- 
tus, and also by the fact that the dissimilarity of that status among 
the main groups (lower, middle and big) of the bourgeoisie had 
caused this duality to manifest itself in different ways. 

In a multi-structural society, the evolution of the developed 
private capitalist structure can readily be traced through changes 
in modern capitalist enterprise and in the so-called big bourgeoisie. 
But in the ‘Third World’, the very concept of ‘big capital’ already 
reflects the specific character of that structure and of capitalism 
as a whole. When it is a question of big capital, one normally as- 
sumes not simply big (or huge) property (in monetary terms), but a 
definite social character of production or, rather, big social produc- 
tion in capitalist form. In the West, the amount of capital expressed 
in monetary units generally coincides with its material and social 
basis. In developing countries, this measure of coincidence has not 
yet been reached. Hence, for the countries of South Asia, for 
instance, the notion of ‘big capital’ has a totally different meaning 
than it does for the developed capitalist states of Western Europe, 
the United States, and Japan. Consequently, it is not simply that 
one big capital is much larger than another, but that, in developing 
countries, big capital retains visible properties of incomplete 
primary accumulation, is seriously deformed by its profound 
multi-structural nature, suffers from insufficient development 
of productive forces, reflects the specific features of the existing 
superstructural institutions, and so on. All these distinctions taken 
together are apparent in the structure, actions, mentality, and 
views of the local big bourgeoisie. They are also clearly evident in 
the concrete ways in which big entrepreneurs emerge from tradi- 
tional (still medieval, etc.) trade and money-lending, ethnic, and 
religious communities, castes, or other groups. Hence the additional 
internal and external contradictions and the unique heterogeneity 
of the big bourgeoisie in developing countries. 
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As a result, big (in terms of money) capital far from always 
represents the developed private capitalist structure. In this 
sense, the boundaries of the middle and big bourgeoisie are wider 
than those of the given structure, however, this is essentially caused 
by the fact that these strata of the national bourgeoisie form in 
a somewhat amorphous and incomplete way. 

In emphasising the specific features of the upper national bour- 
geoisie, and in analysing their causes, one cannot but note its grow- 
ing desire to expand and strengthen its principal prop, the devel- 
oped capitalist structure. 

In using big merchants’ and money-lenders’ capital which acts 
aS a parasite on pre-capitalist structures and does not shun semi- 
feudal exploitation methods, the big bourgeoisie objectively pro- 
motes national capitalism, its ideal lying in completing the period 
of primary accumulation of capital, overcoming the multi-struc- 
tural system, and creating a strong and unified capitalist formation. 
Yet, to attain this ideal in reality involves serious obstacles, most of 
which are caused by the very nature of the existing big bourgeoisie 
and by the methods of enrichment to which it resorts. As a result, 
its advance towards this ideal is greatly hampered by a number of 
grave socio-economic and political difficulties, and even occasi- 
onal crises. 

From the very outset, local ‘big business’ entered into complex 
and unequal relations with foreign monopoly capital. In colonial 
times, it adapted itself to the economic and political needs of the 
latter and became predominantly its trade-broker and financial- 
money-lending servant. Only in this way did the local rich manage 
to save sufficiently large amounts, especially in colonial countries. 
Then, with the further development of local factory and similar 
capitalist enterprise, competition started to grow. Having under- 
gone complex evolution, the contradictory combination of mutual 
interest and cooperation with severe competition and even struggle 
remains a characteristic feature in relations between local big capi- 
tal and foreign monopolies. 

On the whole, the emergence, development, existence, and fu- 
ture of local big capital are connected with and even conditioned 
by cooperation with foreign monopoly capital in scores of eco- 
nomic, social, military, and other ways. Yet, local big entrepreneurs 
constantly seek to free themselves from the fetters of foreign 
enterprise to replace them with new and more equitable links. To 
this end, they make use of all the economic and political factors 
they see fit, both external (the changed balance of power on the 
international scene, inter-imperialist contradictions, the role of 
new states) and internal (the indignation of the popular masses 
in their own countries over exploitation by foreign monopolies). 
Local tycoons dream of winning victory for the capitalist formation 
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in their own country through gradual evolution, without any 
particularly intense social upheavals that might be a danger to 
them. 

Consequently, we are faced with an obvious contradiction be- 
tween the target and the means of attaining it. This is evident not 
only in the desire of the local big bourgeoisie to attain its ideal 
with the help of foreign international monopolies, notwithstanding 
the fact that the latter are objectively a grave and, sometimes, the 
principal obstacle to the normal, complete, and rapid realisation of 
that ideal. The links between the big bourgeoisie and other local 
propertied classes, primarily big landowners generally of the feudal 
or semi-feudal type, are largely similar as regards contradictory so- 
cial consequences. Again, the origin and close interlacing of the 
economic and political interests of the propertied class élite has 
caused a definite crystallisation of the very structure of the big 
bourgeoisie and determined its interests and the methods to 
implement them. Even after it has become sufficiently consoli- 
dated and developed, the big bourgeoisie still remains interested in 
exploiting pre-capitalist structures and in maintaining links with 
propertied classes based on those structures (being itself, to some 
extent, their contradictory element). These links are especially 
strong in former semi-colonies, where the feudal-landlord strata 
have retained state power. 

As with the case of foreign capital, the local big bourgeoisie is 
vitally interested in ‘peacefully’ absorbing other structures into ca- 
pitalism and in embourgeoisement of other propertied strata. 
However, this objectively inhibits all-round and normal (as far as 
possible) capitalist development and aggravates all social and class 
conflicts in a transitional society. 

Since it receives significant revenues from exploitation of pre- 
Capitalist and capitalist structures and from cooperation with in- 
ternational monopolies, local big capital usually has a relatively 
narrow economic basis in the form of modern capitalist enterprise. 
Impeded from developing broadly, it seeks, at a certain stage, to 
increase its development in depth by speeding up the concentration 
of production and capital. The result is the deepening of various 
contrasts and contradictions in the multi-structural society and, to 
some extent, within the big bourgeoisie itself; for its individual 
Strata do not develop uniformly, and their production bases differ. 

The process of concentration involves both industrial and fi- 
nance capital based on most of the existing socio-economic struc- 
tures. In developing countries, centralisation of finance capital, 
and then of ‘black money’, does not reflect the concentration of 
Capitalist production per se, at least not only that. Such dual 
cOncentration constantly demonstrates the incomplete development 
of the present-day big private capitalist structure and its complex 
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interaction with other structures, which it rejects, seeking to 
absorb them, and on whose exploitation it is largely dependent at 
the same time. This distinctive feature of big local enterprise is not 
some external characteristic, but one that has long been forming its 
inner structure and interests. 

The development under political sovereignty and altered inter- 
national and domestic conditions has substantially affected the 
structure and evolution of the bourgeoisie in ‘Third World’ coun- 
tries, and in some places (sometimes temporarily) has challenged 
its continued existence. 

Foreign literature on the subject cites many approaches to 
and assessments of the bourgeoisie in developing nations, ranging 
from the traditional to the ‘neo-leftist’? and ‘neo-Marxist’. Let us 
briefly mention some of the latter, for they are widespread among 
progressive people in developing countries and oddly combine 
elements of scientifically and objectively understood reality with 
distorted perceptions and presentations. For instance, the creators 
and supporters of the theory of the dependent development of 
capitalism, naturally, have applied and continue to apply its 
conclusions to class structures as well. As a result, the whole 
local bourgeoisie in developing states is shown to be totally depen- 
dent on foreign capital, a collaborationist or neo-compradore 
bourgeoisie. For example, A.G. Frank even goes so far as to in- 
quire: ‘Are they in fact a bourgeoisie at all, since their control 
over the economy is so tangential.”! 

Peter Lloyd, who adheres to moderate views, maintains: “The 
entrepreneurial stratum—a bourgeoisie—is small, few local business- 
men have large companies, and while some of these compete with 
foreign firms others are their agents.’* Here we have a different 
approach, wherein the significance of the bourgeoisie is greatly 
belittled, while its anatomy remains totally obscure. Indeed, 
this description would even fail to suit Tropical African states, 
let alone assess the problems that exist in the developing countries 
of Asia. 

Hence, in the West, increasing emphasis is placed on accelerated 
economic, especially industrial, development and its effects on so- 
cial environment. For instance, in the well-known 1980 Brandt Re- 
port, this idea is expounded in very simple terms: ‘Industrialisation 
cannot be understood in purely economic terms, as it involves a 
profound transformation of society. The transition from the 
country to the city and the adoption of new lifestyles and atti- 


1A.G. Frank, Lumpen Bourgeoisie~Lumpen Development, N.Y. Monthly 
Review Press, 1972, Quoted in: P. Lloyd, A Third World Proletariat?, 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1982, p. 51. 


ee Lloyd, A Third World Proletariat?, George Allen & Unwin, London, 
1 ,p. 14. 
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tudes have far-reaching consequences.”! 

No wonder today we have yet another popular explanation of 
class structure, one supported by many people who favour the 
division of the economies of the developing countries into formal 
and non-formal sectors. In their view, the social structure within 
the former is on the whole the same (i.e. modern) as in the West, 
and involves the bourgeoisie, the proletariat, the middle strata, 
and so on; on the other hand, the non-formal sector shows the 
complete uniqueness (traditionality) of social forces functioning 
within its framework. One might to a certain extent agree with the 
first approach, for, in the formal sector, one can readily distinguish 
the significantly or almost formed elements of the classes of capital- 
ist society. However, the picture of social division in this case 
does not yet match that of capitalist society and this, among 
other things, is revealed by the structure of the bourgeoisie 
with which we are concerned. 

Naturally, one can conceive the shifts in the formation of the 
bourgeoisie only by taking account of major changes primarily in 
the basic sectors of the economy, i.e., in agriculture (stagnation 
and the simultaneous ‘green revolution’ in the various sections of 
farming); in starting or continuing industrialisation; in rapid super- 
urbanisation with all the ensuing consequences in social develop- 
ment; and in many other changes in the evolution of productive 
forces and social relations. Yet, the latter’s link with the evolution 
of the bourgeoisie is not at all smooth, and essentially controver- 
sial. 

The evolution of specific strata of the bourgeoisie in a specific 
Eastern country is also affected by the purely economic situation, 
which may be conditioned by natural factors. For instance, years 
of poor or bumper harvests tell differently on the incomes of 
various strata, including the propertied classes. The domestic mar- 
ket narrows or widens either rapidly or slowly, prices fluctuate 
sharply, and the problems of employment, credits etc. become 
aggravated. This disproportionally shakes up individual sections of 
the bourgeoisie and affects its structure. 

The various crises, including structural ones, that increasingly 
affected the West in the seventies and early eighties had a negative 
effect on the socio-economic evolution of developing countries of 
the East which greatly depend on the world capitalist economy. In 
fact, upheavals in the latter shake their economies and class struc- 
tures ever more strongly. Hence, among other things, the demands 
for a new world economic order. Introduction or intensification of 
protectionist measures (non-tariff ones inclusive) by imperialist 


1 North-South: A Programme for Survival. Report of the Independent 


ommission on International Development Issues Under the Chairmanship 
of Willy Brandt, Pan Books, London and Sydney, 1980, p. 173. 
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powers is adversely affecting the industrial growth of young 
states. Also, the high fluctuations in prices for raw materials, 
semi-finished products, consumer goods, and energy sources are 
adversely affecting the working people and some sections of the 
propertied classes. The soaring inflation in the West has rapidly 
influenced the developing world to become a major cause of 
such zigzag changes as the increasingly rapid impoverishment of 
some sections of the public and the enrichment of others. This 
also directly applies to changes within the bourgeoisie and to rela- 
tions between its individual groups. 

The fragmentary nature of capitalist relations, and the some- 
what disintegrated character of their major types and layers, directly 
affect the structure of the bourgeoisie. The very development 
of capitalism has noticeably quickened to assume increasingly new 
forms. A_ significant feature of this development was the 
implantation of higher forms of capitalist enterprise from without 
and from above, namely by fordign companies and members 
of the local affluent trade-and-money-lending compradore élite. 
This was tantamount to jumping over the middle, manufactory 
stage, in capitalist evolution. Today, capitalism is increasingly 
sprouting from below, albeit at different times and on different 
scales in various developing countries. We now see the intersection 
of two variants (in terms of stages) of capitalist evolution, namely, 
the classical and the ‘Eastern’, and this in the context of an incom- 
plete process of primary accumulation of capital, which is even on 
the rise in most developing countries and directly affects, among 
other things, the evolution of the large strata of the trade- and 
money-lending bourgeoisie. 

The new stage in the development of capitalism results 
not only, and occasionally (as in Africa) not so much, in the in- 
crease of its relative share, as the regroupings and changing correla- 
tions of the capitalist structures themselves. However, it should be 
mentioned straightaway that the local bourgeoisie in the East 
represents far from all, and rarely even the basic, capitalist relations 
in developing states. Not every growth of capitalism signifies the 
strengthening of the local bourgeoisie, and today we often see it 
weaken. 

In our day, the problem of the bourgeoisie has to be solved in 
close connection with that of all local propertied classes. It is not 
a matter of the growing (in varying degrees and unusual! forms) 
embourgeoisement of the latter and of the simultaneous penetration 
into those classes of representatives of specific bourgeois strata. It 
is a much broader question, for, in the final count, it also rests 
on the issue of local propertied classes and the state. Today, the 
bourgeoisie interacts with the latter precisely as part of the proper- 
tied strata. The existence and development of these strata, even in 
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the economic sphere, would simply be unfeasible without constant 
support from the state. 

Given the overall level of economic development in an average 
‘Third World’ nation, its bureaucratic élite are very highly paid. 
Moreover, by seizing the key posts in the public sector, they 
increase their chances of additional enrichment, which, given the 
existing corruption, makes their incomes truly fabulous for many of 
these so-called ‘servants of the people’. As a result, with regard to 
incomes, way of life, mentality and other factors, the bureaucratic 
élite and sub-élite acquire bourgeois features. No wonder they have 
come to be popularly termed ‘the bureaucratic bourgeoisie’. 

Strictly speaking, from the viewpoint of political economy, 
this is hardly justified, for the bureaucratic élite often has no private 
means of production, nor does it directly exploit wage labour to 
obtain surplus value, the principal element of income (profit). 
Yet, in socio-political terms, this definition has a positive side in 
that it notes the alienation (or growing alienation) of the bureaucra- 
cy from the people, the acquisition by the élite bureaucracy of 
wealth that the majority of the true bourgeoisie can only dream of, 
and the overall trend in its potential evolution. For such bourgeois 
authors as 1.W. Zartman, the outcome of that evolution is prede- 
termined and clear: the bureaucracy degenerates to give access to 
capitalist development. 

In existing conditions, local bourgeois strata are compelled not 
only to persuade the state to pursue an economic policy advanta- 
geous to them, but, in their everyday business, to maintain close 
ties with members of the technocratic bureaucracy who head large 
economic entities in the public sector. Today, the private entrep- 
reneur must surely have ‘kindred souls’ among the civilian and 
military top brass. Otherwise, the wheel of commerce, particularly 
big commerce, would simply not turn. Thailand’s classical example, 
when every big private ethnic Chinese dealer had his Thai feudal- 
bureaucrat partner, has become almost universal practice. Entrep- 
reneurs teach how to do business, and bureaucrats teach the 
bourgeois corrupt practices. 

We are therefore faced not only with a very significant source 
of the further formation of the local bourgeoisie, but with an in- 
dispensable factor in the evolution of its already-existing strata, 
and co-subordination in this growing symbiosis is not at all simple. 

In the seventies and early eighties, shifts in the social and class 
Structures of transitional societies in the developing nations of the 
East took place in an increasingly complicated international sit- 
uation. The heightening of political tensions diverted huge sums 
from the meagre budgets of the liberated states to military needs. 
This resulted in the strengthening of the military section of the state 
apparatus, in the greater significance of the officers corps in all 
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spheres of public life. In such a situation big capitalists too now 
need their own colonels and generals (like in Thailand). 

To understand the current stage of the formation of the bour- 
geoisie in developing countries, and its transformation into a class, 
one must note yet another factor, also a seemingly external one, 
but in reality permeating ‘the existence and evolution of major 
bourgeois groups and strata in the ‘Third World’. We refer now to 
foreign monopoly capital. As mentioned above, prior to and im- 
mediately after the dawn of political independence, the former 
structure of foreign companies in developing countries underwent 
a severe crisis. Many foreign businessmen, especially the smaller 
ones, either sold their enterprises, or the latter had passed by var- 
ious means into the possession of the state. Changes in the politi- 
cal situation were also great: in some countries, foreign capital 
stopped operating altogether, and in others it became less active 
to varying degrees. 

However, major colonial firms, usually branches of powerful 
Western concerns, overcame that crisis quite rapidly. Moreover, 
and this is especially important, new and modern groupings of 
finance capital from the United States, Western Europe and Japan 
began to penetrate the developing countries of the East in new 
organisational forms. Recent decades have been characterised by 
broad ~neo-colonialist aggression against the economies of devel- 
oping countries by scores of international monopolies commonly 
termed transnational corporations (TNCs), which skilfully exploit 
the overall objective and subjective conditions to further their 
exploiting activity. Massive aid through state organisations, and the 
all-penetrating operations of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), and some other Western governmental and semi-governmental 
institutions, undermine the independent economic policies of 
developing countries, who experience an acute need for capital, 
modern equipment, technology, and many other items from 
abroad. 

Penetration by foreign monopolies has grown immeasurably, 
but on the whole their bounds are still enclave-focal, and this in- 
dicates the further development of capitalism. It should be 
stressed, however, that the latter is represented not by the local 
bourgeoisie, for it is only some of its sections that are actually 
drawn into the process as unequal partners (via mixed companies 
and other joint enterprises). Yet, all sections of the local bourgeoi- 
sie sense the influence of foreign monopolies in all sectors of 
the economy, both directly and indirectly, and have to reckon 
with and adapt themselves to the latter. The upper strata of the 
local bourgeoisie are chiefly interconnected, even though the 
coals of competitive struggle continue to smoulder. Also, negative 
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sentiments occasionally prevail in some bourgeois strata. Besides, 
a heterogeneous array of local brokers (mediators) appears around 
foreign companies and organisations, and also around state eco- 
nomic institutions. 

Some bourgeois strata seek to use the state to strengthen their 
positions in their relations with foreign magnates; others, often 
the same ones, but in different situations, try with the help of 
foreign companies to bring pressure to bear on their own govern- 
ments. This results in a strongly entangled relationship involving 
the top bureaucracy, foreign financiers (or their representatives), 
and predominantly the top strata of the local bourgeoisie. Their 
specific relationships, cooperation and competition continually 
change. In fact, they all enrich themselves, though not to the same 
extent; but those who profit most are naturally the TNCs. The UN 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific noted 
that TNC penetration into Asian and Pacific markets had increased 
both in absolute terms and compared with other regions of the 
globe. It should be added that intensifying TNC activity in those 
areas waS accompanied by the emergence of numerous novel and 
more complex forms of mutual ties between various TNCs and 
many developing countries. Agreements signed by mixed companies 
and other numerous non-stock contracts, like those involving 
licences, management and market transactions, sharing of products, 
and. financing of projects involving several transnational banks, 
have intensified the developing countries’ need for a greater under- 
standing of their problems, for technological support and infor- 
mation; for otherwise they would be unable to strengthen their 
positions in talks with TNCs. 

For the local developed private capitalist structure, state capit- 
alism and TNCs have gradually turned into factors of its own devel- 
opment, namely into the three forms of actual capitalist 
production relations, or rather of their upper echelons. The last 
decade has witnessed an increasing tendency for these factors to 
consolidate, intertwine, and even partially coalesce. However, so 
far this process could hardly be termed a ‘merger’. No single ele- 
ment in the consolidating triad loses its individual nature; on the 
contrary, all three streamline and protect their individuality. As for 
a possible merger in the future, various versions are conceivable 
and, if achieved, would substantially differ in every given country. 
Contradictions between different forms of developed capitalism 
Occasionally take the form of alliances, wherein two participants 
are opposed to a third. For instance, when the upper stratum of 
the national bourgeoisie has to push the public sector aside, it, to- 
gether with foreign capital, starts a campaign for encouraging free 
€nterprise and attacking the inefficiency of bureaucratic economic 
Management. This gives rise to publications about the forming of 
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a neo-compradore bourgeoisie. Again, if there is need to pressure 
foreign monopolists for concessions, the local bourgeoisie launches 
a campaign in defence of national enterprise. In this case, refer- 
ence is made in some publications to the development of economic 
nationalism. 

The growth of the modern local private capitalist structure was 
evident in the increased number of enterprises with numerous hired 
workers (and prevalent subordination of labour to capital), and 
in its greater significance in all sectors of the economy, i.e., in the 
broad evolution of that structure. At the same time, the processes 
of concentration and centralisation of capital quickened. 

However, the destinies of the local developed private capitalist 
structure in some countries of the East are neither similar nor simple. 
In some states, primarily in Southeast Asia, the upheavals of the Se- 
cond World War and the post-war years retarded and, in some places, 
even interrupted the growth of private capitalism, which, in effect, 
revived only on the threshold of the sixties and even later. 

Internal political upheavals seriously affected the evolution 
of some groups of the bourgeoisie. Occasionally, these upheavals 
marked extremely serious changes in the development of specific 
social forces. For example, the transition of a country to a socialist 
orientation, as a rule, signified not only important changes in the 
class essence of its political superstructure, but also the rapid 
or slow closing of channels for the growth (at least ‘normal’) 
of such sections of the propertied classes as the big and middle 
landowners and the upper and middle bourgeoisie. 

In Burma and some Arab states, the economic positions of the 
developed capitalist structure proved almost totally eliminated. 
However, in most cases, they remained nonetheless in some 
spheres of the economy (in trade, contracts, and construction) 
and gradually re-expanded their influence with changes in the socio- 
political climate (like in Egypt, for instance). Yet, as the example 
of Bangladesh shows, this is not so simple even under the most 
favourable circumstances, for, apart from anything else, it signifies 
much greater involvement of the bureaucratic élite (both civilian 
and military) within the reviving (or incipient) upper bourgeoisie. 
The desire to expand this structure at the expense of the public 
sector can be achieved only to a limited extent and, what is more, 
with great difficulty, indirectly and not always successfully. 

In countries like India, Turkey, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, the 
evolution of capitalist relations generally involved no drastic up- 
heavals; and yet, in these states, too, the history of the upper 
strata of the national bourgeoisie did have its dramatic moments. 
For example, at the end of the sixties, the long-consolidated big 
and, particularly, monopoly bourgeoisie in India were deprived of 
their leading banks and insurance companies and, later, of the 
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coal industry. Other enterprises (usually the ‘sick’, unprofitable 
ones) were also nationalised. Banks not only continued to grant 
credits to big business, but even on a greater scale (in absolute fi- 
gures) than before. As a result, a significant (sometimes overwhelm- 
ing) proportion of the assets of private companies came increas- 
ingly to include funds loaned by state organisations. State credits 
to other propertied (primarily bourgeois) strata in town and country 
also increased relatively. But the main thing is that, in most of the 
above-mentioned countries (including Turkey) which are following 
the capitalist road of development, there are no conditions for di- 
rect and classical forms of big private industrial and private banking 
monopolies (the latter are either non-existent or small) to merge 
and for finance capital to arise. In this respect, the current growth 
of the upper strata of the bourgeoisie (in countries where it exists, 
of course) is very one-sided. 

In Pakistan under Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, large strata of the big 
and middle bourgeoisie underwent a number of upheavals, and 
their enterprises were nationalised. However, Zia ul-Haq’s military 
regime denationalised them. Thus, even with a generally favourable 
capitalist development, the evolution of the upper strata of the 
bourgeoisie lacks smoothness. When and if the situation changes, 
state capitalism and foreign monopolies—the main two allies used 
for expanding the local developed capitalist structure—may at any 
moment become fierce competitors. 

However, as was noted above, the social positions of the big 
and middle strata of entrepreneur bourgeoisie strengthen through 
the participation of affluent sections of other propertied classes, 
the upper state bureaucracy, managers and other influential intellec- 
tuals, and businessmen emerging from the small capitalist structu- 
re. Besides, the local pre-capitalist bourgeoisie, consisting predom- 
inantly of merchants and money-lenders, would continue to sup- 
port the big and middle bourgeoisie, being their long-time histori- 
cal reserve and source. The local pre-capitalist bourgeoisie is rela- 
tively large in number, affluent, omnipresent, and very hierarchic. 

The conservative version of capitalism in many developing 
countries has prevailed till the present time in the form of 
slow, partial development of increasingly new groups of merchants’ 
and money-lenders’ capital into modern enterprise based on the 
obtainment of surplus value by exploiting wage labour. This 
transformation was essentially partial, since, after a more or less 
lengthy transitional state, individual and relatively large groups and 
families became gradually detached. Also, the mass of merchants’ 
and money-lenders’ capital was being seriously restructured, but 
even its former sector which had developed into the modern-day 
bourgeoisie never severed its ties with its previous environment. 
Hence, modern dealers always have a chance to obtain significant 
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amounts from sources other than the so-called organised mone- 
tary market controlled by government authorities. 

In recent decades, the transformation of merchants’ and money- 
lenders’ capital, non-uniform in various countries, sectors and 
areas, has been accelerating. The share of surplus value in the total 
profits of merchants and money-lenders is becoming tangibly 
higher, as also is the share of transitional (from pre-capitalist to cap- 
italist) groups in the thick of merchants’ and money-lenders’ 
capital. In India, the latter has shown its ability to manoeuvre and 
mobilise itself quickly during periods of jumpy growth of the mod- 
ern industrial and other sections of the bourgeoisie. The dramati- 
cally rapid rise of the industrial-financial-commercial seaport state 
of Singapore should, in our view, be largely explained by the rapid 
centralisation and effective use, together with TNCs, of overseas 
Chinese capital, which the ethnic Chinese élite had brought in from 
all over Southeast and East Asia. From now on, big Chinese busi- 
ness abroad views Singapore as its main centre and bulwark. 

The developed forms of modern business, which either long 
ago or recently became detached from their original strata, not 
only rely on trade and money-lending groups, but promote their 
further transition to new spheres of capitalist activity, as a rule 
by discriminating outsiders from other social circles. Not infre- 
quently, new merchants and money-lenders come from other 
communities and social strata (usually from ‘below’) to replace the 
departing merchants and money-lenders normally operative in the 
given sector or region. 

‘In developing countries and regions, some bourgeois groupings 
and strata are generally characterised by specific ethnic, religious, 
national, caste and other, at first sight less significant, non-econom- 
ic, socio-psychological features. This is indicative of the bourgeoi- 
sie’s fragmentation and of the resultant creation within the frame- 
work of big traditional institutions of social and class mini-struc- 
tures of the transitional society. The structures have their propertied 
upper sections and working lower strata, and also their transitional 
groups. For a long time class differentiation occurs predominantly 
(but not only su) within the framework of pre-capitalist institu- 
tions. Naturally, some strata, groups and individuals burst out 
beyond this framework, but we are concerned here with the trends 
prevailing to this day. Besides, the groups that break away from the 
old community create their own reformed communities. This has 
also been and continues to be (in some strata of the bourgeoisie) 
a preliminary stage in achieving ‘class-in-itself’ status. 

The vitality of traditional and semitraditional institutions, 
the great fragmentation of social groups, and the broad range of 
their class restructuring also engender powerful factors which dis- 
tort the substance of class antagonisms and transfer the latter to 
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the superstructure, to the sphere of state authority. In an analysis 
of transitional societies, it is quite often insufficient to determine 
the social and class forces that stand at the helm of political pow- 
er. One has additionally to explain the traditional ‘garb’ of these 
class forces. Here is yet another feature of society’s transitional 
character, but this time in the superstructure. 

Back in colonial and semi-colonial times, traditional and later 
modern or semi-modern institutions also served as organisational 
forms for consolidating specific bourgeois strata. The traditional 
institutions functioned on the basis of various religious, caste, 
ethnic and other similar organisations, and also under the 
influence of their leading centres. Gradually, modern forms of 
community emerged at altogether different times, forms that 
crossed but did not cross out the social distinctions of various local 
bourgeois groups, e.g., clubs, associations, and entrepreneur unions. 
Modern local social and class groupings of the bourgeoisie nonethe- 
less, even outwardly, took and continue to take a lot from tradi- 
tional institutions. This, among other things, was demonstrated 
in the separate establishment of individual segments of the bourgeoi- 
sie, and also in their changing ties and desire to consolidate. 

In recent decades, individual bourgeois strata in developing cou- 
ntries have formed increasignly unevenly, and this is apparent, 
among other things, in the dissimilar relationships and frictions 
between traditional institutions. The most obvious examples are 
the national relations in Malaysia, the national and caste relations 
in India, etc. 

Other tendencies are also apparent. For instance, the natural 
desire of the broad masses to assert themselves through their 
traditional public institutions (especially ethnic ones). At the 
same time, the propertied strata which are becoming bourgeois 
seek to use these processes to strengthen their own influence on 
the lower workiug strata so as to alienate and counterpose them 
to the same strata from other traditional or incipient communi- 
ties. At the same time, by taking advantage of their business con- 
tacts, entrepreneur unions, political and other organisations, the 
upper bourgeois strata consolidate with their class brothers on the 
horizontal level, so to speak. Many representatives of local big and 
middle business, agents of TNCs, and managers of state economic 
Organisations, for instance, cooperate increasingly closely within 
the same entrepreneur unions, government commissions, commit- 
tees, etc. 

Thus, the specific interests of individual bourgeois strata are ex- 
pressed chiefly in traditional forms. However, new institutions, 
such as entrepreneur unions organised on ethnic, caste and other 
Principles, may also perform this function. Centripetal forces 
resulting in the further consolidation of these strata take greater 
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effect via the growth of modern or highly modernised organisations. 

The processes of ‘digestion’ and consolidation of the bourgeoi- 
sie are therefore marked by two outwardly opposite trends, 
by the crystallisation of increasingly new bourgeois groups and 
by the gradual wearing of these groups into a single class fabric. 
These processes are non-uniform, far from complete, and accompa- 
nied by the creation of conditions for the establishment of both a 
‘class in itself? and a ‘class for itself’. 


4. Foreign Enterprise under Political Independence 


In former colonies and semi-colonial countries, the sharp oppo- 
sition of all (or almost all) national structures to the structure of 
foreign capitalist enterprise, and the struggle against the latter, 
reflected the movement ‘against colonial bondage and exploita- 
tion in all walks of life. In the economy, foreign capitalist enter- 
prise was the target of constant attacks against colonialism. Yet, as 
was noted above, the latter’s foundation and visible might lay in 
the state, political and military spheres. 

It was after the end of colonial rule that the dual nature of the 
structure of foreign capitalist enterprise became apparent. If it 
continues to represent foreign capitalist relations (their mature 
monopoly stage) on the soil of a former colony, it retains its neo- 
colonialist (now more or less restricted) essence. But this is also a 
form (whose limited character and class substance are well known) 
of ‘penetration’ by modern production forces into economically 
backward countries to form a system of economic ties with the 
world capitalist economy. 

Within the bounds of the structure of foreign monopoly enter- 
prise, production forces have always been oriented towards creat- 
ing the best conditions for expanded capitalist reproduction of 
the metropolitan country’s economy. Hence, socially, this struc- 
ture has no interest in a ramified and, moreover, integral industrial 
pattern, for its purpose is to ensure economic integrity for an alien 
foreign state-monopoly economy, not for the local multi-struc- 
tural economy. 

The intermediate position of the given structure remains un- 
changed. If one ignores all the existing chronological and territorial 
distinctions, one sees a trend towards greater dependence on the 
needs of local economic growth. Significantly, when ‘Third World’ 
countries attain political independence, this tendency becomes 
especially apparent, for the inhibiting influence of foreign monop- 
olies on the independent economic development of multi-structural 
countries becomes increasingly perceptible. To continue extracting 
profits, imperialist monopolies resort to a variety of military, dip- 
lomatic, political, ideological and economic measures characteristic 
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of present-day neo-colonialism. And yet, even in the most favour- 
able cases, they fail to frustrate the desire of developing countries 
for independent growth. 

The need for adaptation by foreign enterprises to the require- 
ments of the independent development of these countries’ national 
economies compels the owners of foreign companies to adapt to 
the latter. But despite their relative successes in doing so, new con- 
ditions arise for the further growth of contradictions between big 
Western capitalist property and the needs of national independent 
economic development. Adaptation to the latter increases the con- 
troversy inherent in the structure of foreign enterprise in a multi- 
structural society, because in order to obtain maximum 
profits that enterprise is increasingly involved in the local integral- 
ly expanded reproduction (with regard to natural indices) and si- 
multaneously inhibits its progress by inevitably seeking to adapt 
the trend of local reproduction to the predatory interests of for- 
eign state-monopoly capitalism. 

The growing crisis of the old agrarian-raw materials system of 
specialisation, the greater desire of developing states for economie 
independence, and the increasing aid they receive from socialist 
countries have compelled international monopolies to adapt them- 
selves to the new situation with greater flexibility. In addition to 
giving some support to the old raw materials specialisation, they 
invest in new branches of the processing industry. But these are 
invariably isolated enterprises that fail to provide independent 
reproduction. TNCs tend to transfer to developing states labour- 
consuming industries and, recently, also enterprises that greatly 
pollute the environment. The transfer of scientific, technological, 
design and other documentation and technological knowhow 
and skills has also become increasingly significant in exporting all 
forms of capital to developing nations. 

Practice shows that, being influenced by objective and subjective 
factors, some TNCs have become involved in expanding manu- 
facture through the construction of modern enterprises. In coun- 
tries where this has happened or is now happening, e.g., in Turkey, 
India, Iran, Malaysia, etc., there arises a new combination of in- 
ternal and external (originating in the capitalist West) factors 
of economic growth. In this case, the objective needs of a develop- 
ing multi-structural society for foreign economic aid and ties are 
to some extent realised, though not fully, at an exceedingly high 
price, and require constant daily efforts to be translated into real- 
ity. Otherwise, foreign companies would instantly try to resume 
their brazen parasitic exploitation. 

Today, unlike in colonial times, West European, American and 
Japanese capitalist enterprise in developing countries can no longer 
Operate without the consent of local structures and the correspon- 
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ding classes. In politically independent developing nations, this 
type of enterprise is compelled to enter into various alliances with 
jocal forces, or to make compromise settlements in order to 
conduct their transactions. The social and class significance of such 
alliances or business agreements may basically differ, though 
ultimately for the ‘local side’ it is generally conditioned only by 
the objective need for foreign economic backing and assistance. 
However, this need can exist and become apparent only through 
the interests and actions of a specific class (or coalition of classes) 
and, consequently, differs in class nature in specific periods. 

For instance, the national bourgeoisi¢é, both big and middle, 
seeks to ally itself with foreign capitalists in order to expand and 
modernise the production base of the local developed private 
capitalist structure, thereby enhancing its social significance and 
influence. 

Factory-based industry holds an important place in the econo- 
my of many developing countries. However, it would be a serious 
mistake to equate factory production with industrial production 
in ‘Third World’ countries, since the former is only part (in some 
respects, a minor part) of the latter. The extremely large share of 
non-factory-based industrial products is a major, if not the main, 
feature of industrial production in developing countries. Naturally, 
owing to a variety of reasons this share fluctuates quite considerably 
in different states. Having gained political independence,the devel- 
oping countries can now advance towards economic independence, 
i.e., towards a cardinal restructuring of their national productive 
forces (including those engaged in industry) and towards equitable 
and mutually profitable involvement of their national economies 
in the effective and developed system of international division of 
labour and exchange. 

_Lenin wrote that no national freedom would be complete with- 
out economic liberation, and that is why he exposed bourgeois 
ideologues when they ‘are talking about national liberation..., 
leaving out economic liberation. Yet in reality it is the latter that 
is the chief thing’.! 

The gaining of political independence by an increasing number 
of developing states has inevitably caused a crisis in‘the structure of 
foreign capitalist enterprise. Also, the more rapidly and fully that 
independence was gained, the more acute the crisis. This indeed, 
was unavoidable, for in the altered socio-political situation the for- 
eign capitalist structure represented a socio-economic phenome- 
non of past colonialism. It was, in fact, the economic element of 
the entire colonialist system of oppression. When the political 


ly 1. Lenin, ‘The Social Significance of the Serbo-Bulgarian Victories’, 
Collected Works, Vol. 18, 1973, p. 398. 
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colonial superstructure collapsed, colonialism lost the prerequisites 
for its privileged autonomy. However, it often continued to function, 
albeit in a critical condition. 

To be sure, this condition could only have been transitional. 
Consequently, the years that followed the gaining of political 
independence were, for colonialism, years of transformation and 
drastic or gradual change. When the national liberation movement 
took the form of armed struggle, or when it was a case of the capi- 
tal owned by fascist states, the problem was solved cardinally by 
nationalising foreign property to eliminate the structure of foreign 
business. 

In most developing countries, however, the destiny of that 
structure was different. It began to adapt to the changed and chang- 
ing situation: the old colonial section of foreign capitalist enter- 
prise, or rather the bourgeoisie linked with it, was compelled either 
to change its organisational methods radically (for example, British 
capital did this by abandoning the system of managers) and even 
to change the sphere of capital investment, or to sell their ‘busi- 
nesses’ and leave the country, either at once or after a period of 
time. In both cases there was a strengthening of ties with the élite 
of local propertied classes, particularly with the big and middle 
bourgeoisie. Foreign business also drew increasingly closer to local 
developed private capital, and the latter even began to absorb the 
former. Usually, after some time, the old types and forms of for- 
eign enterprise were mostly (with the exception of especially big 
tycoons) ‘dissolved’ in local enterprise, or became very closely 
interwoven with it. 

The influx of new foreign private investments now occurred in 
Other organisational forms, and was normally connected with 
modern types of economic activity, particularly with that of TNCs. 
Today, even direct foreign investments are, as a rule, more or less 
conditioned by cooperation with the local bourgeoisie or their 
propertied strata. 

An increasingly aggressive drive by TNCs leads to all kinds 
of ‘partnerships’ and ‘mixed enterprises’. Thus, we have the trans- 
formation of one capitalist structure to make it merge with other, 
this time local capitalist structures. This is indicative of capitalism’s 
contradictory but incomplete drive to consolidate in developing 
countries. It represents the partial elimination of (or the tendency 
to eliminate) the intrinsic fragmentation of capitalism in a multi- 
structural society. In developing nations, the still existing or even 
growing private foreign investments increasingly act as components 
Of developed capitalism. Such is the basic evolution of the upper 
strata of capitalism (both foreign and local); however, its levels 

iffer in various raulti-structural countries. 

On the whole, this represents yet another paradox in a multi- 
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structural society, namely the tendency of the structure of 
foreign capitalist enterprise to merge when private foreign invest- 
ments exist and even grow. Yet, as is seen in Indonesia, where 
after 1965 the structure of foreign enterprise showed a relative 
revival, attempts to reverse are quite possible. 

An increasingly significant role in opposing the capitalist 
‘absorption’ of the structure of foreign capitalist enterprise belongs 
to the state, whose social function in various developing coun- 
tries differs and which is determined by the class composition of 
the coalition in power. Yet, even though it fundamentally differs 
in various countries, the increasing regulation and control of the 
economy by the state leads objectively to the erosion of traditional 
(‘pure’) forms of this capitalist structure and to a situation in 
which new foreign companies are either not allowed to adopt those 
forms or encounter difficulties in doing so. In the former case, 
this was generally started by a legislative act that forcibly gave to 
private capital access to foreign companies, which resulted in so- 
called Egyptisation, Nigerisation, and so on. The second option is 
realised in its most typical form through offical demands for a 
definite percentage (normally over 50 per cent) of the shares 
of new companies to be in the hands of local citizens. Both mea- 
sures result in mixed enterprises involving foreign and local capital. 

In principle, the joint participation of two nationally different 
forms of capital is nothing new. In colonial times, apart from pure- 
ly imperial companies, whose shares circulated exclusively on the 
stock exchanges of the metropolitan country, there were also com- 
panies which were registered in the colony, some of their shares 
or bonds belonged to local investors, general control being in the 
hands of City, Wall Street, or other tycoons. The new deal now 
means that, quantitatively, joint investments have become the dom- 
inant form of financial organisation of foreign enterprise, where- 
as, qualitatively, the local side is often no longer a secondary 
partner with no say. 

The situation in which the foreign entrepreneur now operates i 
a developing country, and the terms under which he is allowe 
to do business, greatly depend on the country in question. Th 
prospective partners of foreign monopolies are also a matter of n 
small importance. It is one thing if that partner is local private ca 
italist enterprise, and another if it is the state. 

Only the national big and, partly, middle bourgeoisie can b 
more or less ‘worthy’ private participants in mixed enterprises of 
a large scale. With the initial, largely colonial and semi-coloni 
forms of this symbiosis, the ‘native’ side is simply the cov 
for foreign monopoly activities. As a rule, this represents a peculi 
continuation, in another sphere, of the compradore functions 
the upper crust of the local trade and money-lending capitalis 
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This ‘mixed’ nature exists only in some countries (e.g., in Thai- 
land), where local entrepreneurs are either weak or the political 
influence of imperialist forces is still strong. On the whole this is 
a dying type of ‘cooperation’, which, in most cases, represents the 
different degree of entrepreneur compromise between two private 
capitalist sides. 

Thus we see a clear trend where different kinds of private capi- 
talist business draw closer together even to involve a merger of some 
of the supergiant Western monopolies, and within this frame- 
work the latter often tend to play a dominant role. This engenders 
new rivalries and conflicts. 

Socially, the positions of foreign capital and the specific devel- 
opment of local capitalism in the newly free countries call for the 
need to point out some new forms and methods of its ‘presence’, 
and to touch upon new important levers which former metropoli- 
tan countries and other capitalist powers now use to create optimal 
conditions for their capital to function in developing states. After 
World War II, Western state-monopoly capitalism created a com- 
plex and, organisationally, somewhat novel system for individually 
and collectively implementing and safeguarding their activities in 
‘Third World’ nations. 


In analysing the nature of the external economic relationships 


of capitalist and developing countries, it would, of course, already 
be insufficient simply to state the undisputable fact that foreign 
private capital continues to penetrate and function in the latter. 
State-monopoly methods of struggle today have become decisively 
significant and highly widespread. At the expense of taxation 
and other ways of robbing ‘its own’ working people, the imperial- 
ist state as such has become the shock force and agent of finance 


capital in a bid to keep the developing nations within its sphere | 


of influence and to further exploit them. In fact, billions upon | 


billions of dollars are being allocated to these ends. 

By taking advantage of the objective need of these countries 
for foreign funding, neo-colonialist circles seek to consolidate their 
positions and to bind the newly free countries economically by 
new means. 

Both private and state investments are growing, and the direct 
result of this is the very serious problem of foreign debts. Already 
in the sixties, payment of interest had become a severe burden 
on the balance of payments of many developing countries, and in 
the seventies it became even more severe. In the early eighties, they 
owed nearly 1,000 billion dollars; some of them became so insol- 
vent that they could not even pay the huge interest. 

In recent decades, influential Western economists and politi- 
cians have turned their attention to various problems of econom- 
ic development in ‘Third World’ nations. As a rule, they recom- 
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mend only the restructuring of productive forces. This approach is 
termed pragmatic, but in reality is highly one-sided and meets 
the current interests of Western monopolies and those of the con- 
servative élite of the old propertied classes in developing states. 

In developing countries, too, the dialectic correlation between 
the state of their productive forces and production relations is 
becoming ever more distinct, for it is an objective reality. It is 
seen in such acute problems as markets, accumulation sources, in- 
dustrialisation, and the public sector. As a result, advocates of a 
new strategy in relations between capitalist and developing coun- 
tries have appeared in the West. They favour a number of long-need- 
ed social transformations in the ‘Third World’, through which they 
wish to ‘rejuvenate’ capitalism and strengthen Western positions. 
This strategy envisages the further strengthening of state-mo- 
nopoly paths by which foreign capital could penetrate, and its 
interests be safeguarded, beyond the frontiers of imperialist pow- 
ers. The novel element in this strategy is in the ‘integral’ approach 
to ‘Third World’ countries both of individual neo-colonialism (US, 
British, French, etc.) and collective imperialism. 

Foreign enterprise itself is witnessing increasing internal changes 
caused, among other things, by a new stage in the development of 
productive forces and the changing international division of labour 
on the one hand, and by the further concentration and centralisa- 
tion of capital, on the other. Under state-monopoly capitalism, the 
greatly increasing social nature of production, stimulated by 
the revolution in science and technology, has led to the unprece- 
dented strengthening of international monopolies, particularly in 
the form of the widely known TNCs, which, with rare exceptions, 
operate in dozens of developed capitalist and developing countries, 
quite often in different sectors of the economy. 

These corporations have increasingly internationalised capi- 
talist production, widened the gap between capital as property and 
capital as a function, and enhanced the parasitism of capital 
export. By their predatory activities, international monopolies 
cause a new wave of resistance by local social forces (frequently 
including part of the national bourgeoisie). This is seen most dis- 
tinctly in the question of oil. The bulk of foreign private capital is 
invested in the petroleum business, and it is oil production that 
ranks first (about 40 per cent) among all TNC investments. 

Constant changes in the organisational structure of foreign 
enterprise reflect profound changes in the relations between 
state-monopoly centres and their former colonial periphery, and the 
new forms, substance, and results of class battles between the im- 
perialist bourgeoisie and the conglomerate of various social forces | 
in ‘Third World’ countries. Some changes in the relations between 
these different socio-economic entities, and their non-uniformity 
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and specific features, were mentioned earlier. Now we shall note 
certain shifts caused in the production and economic foundation of 
this process by the conflicting nature of the current revolution in 
science and technology. Till recently, by rebuilding the technical 
and economic structure only in some of the more economically 
developed states, this revolution adversely affected the former 
colonial periphery. As a result, the devaluation of traditional sec- 
tors oriented on former world economic ties proceeded at a much 
faster pace than the emergence of new sectors. 

By the early seventies, the malformation and one-sided (selec- 
tive) course of the scientific and technological revolution within 
the bounds of monopoly capitalism was demonstrated especially 
clearly and began to affect its strongholds as well. The point 
is that this revolution did, of course, vastly expand the raw mate- 
rials base of large mechanised production by resorting to new 
energy sources and extended and broadened the transitional links 
between the initial raw materials and the final product. However, 
it could not, at least immediately, eliminate the dependence of big 
industry on some basic raw materials. On top of this, the world 
economy today is experiencing a relatively greater dependence on 
many mineral resources, especially oil, whose main sources are 
located in some (predominantly Arab) countries, while its con- 
sumers are in developed capitalist states. 

For a long time, international oil corporations (the ‘seven oil 
sisters’) were on the whole successfully implementing their 
functions as ‘mediators’ and making fabulous profits. However, 
serious developments gradually occurred, this time unfavourable 
to developed capitalist countries. The young states were becoming 
stronger at a time when the world socialist system was gaining more 
and more influence. Now they exercised increasing control over 
oil monopoly activities, more and more often partially nationalis- 
ing oil production, transportation, and refinement. As a result, 
by the early seventies, their governments held sufficiently effective 
economic and political levers to control the main oil sources of 
the capitalist economy. The new alignment of forces was strikingly 
bad for the West, a fact which became especially clear during the 
1973 energy crisis. 

True, the leading oil monopolies, especially American ones, 
managed to profit from that crisis. But, on the whole, this was 
when the capitalist economy, especially in Western Europe and 
Japan, showed that it was largely dependent on regular supplies of 
large amounts of crude oil from abroad, chiefly from the Middle 
East. The parasitic, exploiting and monopolist manner in which 
the developed capitalist states promoted the revolution in science 
and technology on the traditional basis of cheap colonial raw ma- 
terials now backlashed against them. Their economic basis proved 
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to be rotten, for oil was no longer a cheap colonial commodity. 
Renewed antagonistic contradictions developed between the devel- 
oped capitalist countries, on the one hand, and all the developing 
multi-structural states, on the other. Besides, the burden of this 
confrontation had, for a time, to be borne by oil-producing, predo- 
minantly Arab, nations. 

The logical outcome (and manifestation) of the energy crisis 
was a four-fold rise in prices for oil products over a very short 
period of time. The TNCs made large profits, but so did the oil- 
producing states. Political developments, especially the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli war, the subsequent embargo: on oil exports, 
and the joint actions of the thirteen OPEC member-nations 
were the final catalysts of this process. 

In the course of expanded capitalist reproduction in the West, 
an increasingly large share of the social capital value, even if no- 
minally for a time, goes abroad or becomes the property of foreign 
States or individuals. This, in turn, increases the shortage in liquid 
assets which pushes up inflation. Value, a factor of normal expand- 
ed reproduction, has become chronically unstable in the West. 

The energy and monetary crises distinctly revealed the weakness 
of the chief socio-economic foundations of state-monopoly capital: 
ism. It is now obvious that expanded capitalist reproduction in 
the West is largely determined by material and value factors that 
directly rely on the ruthless exploitation of ‘Third World’ coun- 
tries. Naturally any decrease in this exploitation that can make eco: 
nomic ties between developed capitalist and developing states more 
equitable shakes the foundations of world capitalism, causes its 
agonising restructuring, and demonstrates its general crisis to 
deepen further. The main thing in this sphere is the deepening 
conflict between the growing internationalisation of all production 
and exchange processes and the state-monopoly bounds of property 
and private appropriation that restrict them. 

Foreign capitalist enterprise in multi-structural countries was 
always enclave. Geographically, this is evident in the existence in 
certain centres (usually towns) of various types of big foreign capi 
talist ‘business’ with a whole spectrum of local production 
relations existing in structural form. It was no accident that such. 
centres of foreign enterprise were at the same time centres of trade- 
broker and banking transactions and the main junctions of trans- 
port communications, particularly navigation. These centres and 
the foreign companies therein represented the top of the edifice 
of colonial exploitation, the latter’s ‘outlets’ abroad. It was precise- 
ly from these centres that capitalist relations ‘spread’ for along time 
in a slow and malformed manner thus keeping the worst pre~ 
capitalist forms of exploitation intact. 

As already noted, after developing countries gained their inde- 
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pendence, the conditions in which foreign monopolies operated 
there essentially changed. At the same time, the development of 
local capitalist structures gained pace almost everywhere. Also, 
objectively new factors appeared in the capitalist development of 
the ‘Third World’ and in the penetration of foreign capital. This 
can, among other things, be seen in the emergence of quite a few 
‘purely’ capitalist territories, including small capitalist states within 
the ‘Third World’ itself, Singapore being a typical example in 
Southeast Asia. Imperialism’s economic and political interests, 
now largely embodied in multinational corporations, to a decisive 
extent, provided for the creation of these capitalist centres. Today, 
these corporations strive to increase the number of such ‘strong- 
holds’ in all parts of the ‘Third World’ in order to accelerate the 
establishment of the capitalist formation in other developing 
countries, especially in the Persian Gulf area. As a result, the devel- 
opment of capitalism is now marked by a new correlation of ex- 
ternal and internal factors. 














CHAPTER THREE 


PRIMARY ACCUMULATION PROCESSES. LOWER STRUCTURES. 
RAPID URBANISATION AND NEW ELEMENTS 
IN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Naturally, the study of socio-economic processes in multi- 
structural countries cannot be restricted to analysing the activities 
of foreign monopoly and local big capital. Otherwise, some of the 
basic strata in the social pyramid of transitional society would 
remain beyond our field of vision, inevitably resulting in the omis- 
sion of entire major classes or strata. 


1. The Petty Bourgeoisie and the Specific Nature of Primary 
Accumulation of Capital 


Many distinctive features in the development of a transitional 
society in ‘Third World’ countries are also apparent in the unique- 
ness of a set of social phenomena known as primary (or primitive) 
accumulation of capital. The process of primary accumulation has, 
in fact, become an expression of the material and social elimina- 
tion of pre-capitalist production relations, including (or even 
primarily) of simple small commodity production, with a view to 
establishing capitalist relations. The specific nature of the evolution 
of a multi-structural society in ‘Third World’ nations lies, among 
other things, in the fact that not only capitalist relations, but, 
more important, the small commodity structure, develop at cer- 
tain stages. In these conditions, the social load of ‘primary accu- 
mulation’ assumes a special character in that it can no longer in- 
variably, let alone fully, be interpreted as identical to capitalist 
primary accumulation, because the social signifitance of the for- 
mer is broader and can also produce other formational results. 

In the West, primary accumulation of capital involved society 
passing through a transitional period in which an incipient capital- 
ist structure put pressure on all other structures, thus consolidat- 
ing at their expense. The capitalist structure alone gained strength, 
while other structures weakened to varying degrees until their ul- 
timate decline. Correspondingly, an economically and politically 
consolidating bourgeoisie accumulated enormous wealth by ex- 
propriating the working people and even (as far as possible) other 
propertied classes. In those conditions, the bourgeoisie was un- 
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doubtedly a leading and united class. 

If one looks at the essence of primary capitalist accumulation 
taking account of the various structures, one sees that it demon- 
strates the course and results of the specific interaction of definite 
structures. There is direct evidence of the extensive destruction 
by the capitalist structure of pre-capitalist structures (in Europe, 
this was primarily the feudal and small commodity structures). 
For the establishment of capitalism in Europe, this was the prin- 
cipal and predominant process (and its outcome). Old production 
relations became deformed and divided, and highly diverse ele- 
ments of their degradation penetrated in large numbers all aspects 
of economic and social life. Hence, primary accumulation of capi- 
tal also performed the function of a ‘purgatory’ for preparing ma- 
terial and human resources and political and state institutions for 
establishing the capitalist formation. 

Consequently, the transitional nature of primary capitalist ac- 
cumulation is also apparent in (a) the fragmentation of pre-capi- 
talist structures; and (b) the absorption of those structures by 
strengthening capitalism. In present-day multi-structural states, 
both aspects of this process have been present (and for more than 
one decade). Yet, their action is far from equivalent to that in the 
West. 

For multi-structural states, certain evolutionary stages are char- 
acterised not only and, quite often, not so much by the establish- 
ment (or strengthening) of capitalist production relations as by 
the growth of the small commodity (asa rule, ‘contaminated’) struc- 
ture. Hence, the social essence of transitional society in ‘Third World’ 
countries cannot be reduced to primary capitalist accumulation. 

The peculiarity of primary accumulation in these countries 
is evident in the maturation of not one, but several capitalist struc- 
tures. The highly fragmented nature of capitalist production rela- 
tions gives rise to a period in which the single capitalist structure 
consolidates. The emergence of that structure is not the initial, 
but a very high stage in the establishment of capitalism in develop- 
ing states. Moreover, in a multi-structural country, the forming 
(consolidation) of that structure may almost coincide with the es- 
tablishment of the capitalist formation. In other words, develop- 
ment of capitalist relations in multi-structural countries for a 
long time (for every specific nation, the period differs) takes place 
in the non-uniform and competitive growth of several capitalist 
Structures. Their differentiation processes prevail for a long time 
Over their tendency to consolidate, and they combine with that 
trend. All this also directly affects the substance of primary accu- 
mulation of capital. 

It is common knowledge that the processes of primary capital 
accumulation cannot be understood if one confines oneself to the 
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sphere of basic, socio-economic relations. The course and outcome 
of these processes directly depend on the actions of superstructural 
institutions, and on politics. Political oppression and direct coercion, 
as seen in the class-conscious actions of the state, have invariably 
been the prerequisites of successful ‘digestion’ of old, destroyed 
production relations by new ones. In Capital, Karl Marx convinc- 
ingly showed the significance of worldwide ‘concentrated coercion’ 
for the establishment of capitalism in Western Europe, particularly 
in Britain. In other European countries, the operation of the 
political superstructure differed from the classic British example. 
However, this did not concern the class essence of its operation. 
Everywhere, the élite of capitalist-oriented landowners, together 
with the growing bourgeoisie, makes maximum use of the state’s 
political power to make primary accumulation of capital serve their 
own interests. In developing countries, the situation is immeasurably 
more complex. Other class forces, primarily representatives of the 
consolidating small commodity and petty capitalist structures (the 
petty bourgeoisie and the lower strata of the national bourgeoisie), 
are taking part more and more frequently in political decision- 
making. 

The concept ‘petty bourgeoisie’ is often used to characterise the 
lower strata of the national bourgeoisie, i.e., a ‘section’ of an enti- 
rely different class. For some time, the existence of a class of petty 
bourgeoisie in developing countries was denied outright. In econom- 
ic literature, the analysis of small commodity production was 
chiefly confined to its degradation under mature capitalism (with 
special reference to the countries of Western Europe), or to the ini- 
tial stages of socialist construction (chiefly with special reference 
to Soviet Russia). Hence, the problem was only incidentally touched 
on in solving other issues. Moreover, attention was chiefly fo- 
cussed on the final stage of simple commodity production, on its 
disintegration and collapse. 

This approach was not arbitrary, but dictated by objective and 
important causes. Yet, it could not reveal (nor, in fact, did it set 
itself this task) the origin, establishment and subsequent develop- 
ment of the small commodity structure. Consequently, this ap- 
proach could not provide sufficiently complete or correct answers 
to several highly important questions of multi-structural society. 

The history of the establishment of the small commodity struc- 
ture is at the same time the history of the formation and evolution 
of the petty bourgeois class. They are two aspects of the same 
phenomenon. According to information accumulated on many 
countries, and to a number of studies posing or touching on this 
problem, processes involving the establishment of small commodity 
production took place even in the remote past, in societies with 
highly different social systems. 
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The following facts may be noted in connection with our sub- 
ject of interest: (a) similar events associated with the evolution of 
small commodity production indeed occurred, at least outwardly 
(in form), at various stages of development (especially in the origin 
or decline of an overwhelming majority of social formations); 
(b) commodity relations were concentrated on the boundaries of 
the main socio-economic units (community, slave-owning house- 
hold, feudal manor, etc.) and, as a rule, failed to lead to the emer- 
gence of independent small commodity producers within those 
units; (c) simple commodity production tended to concentrate 
and develop in towns. 

Yet, one must admit that when people moved to towns, they 
either severed or transformed their ties with old forms of social 
relations. However, there were no completely personally free small 
producers in towns either. The artisan (or some similar worker) was 
placed within the rigid framework of workshop regimentation not 
only economically, but socially, and that regimentation was also 
increasingly aggravated in Asian countries by other social institu- 
tions (like the castes in India, etc.); (d) being fettered economically 
by social institutions such a commodity producer by no means 
always worked for an unfamiliar market, and was often not a 
commodity producer himself. 

It the course of historical development, small commodity pro- 
duction and the social stratum related to it underwent a complex 
evolution. In West European states, simple commodity production 
and small commodity producers assumed familiar classical forms, 
as it were, in the era of late feudalism. At that time, they also grew 
significantly in number in many spheres of economic activity. In 
fact, simple commodity production prepared the largest base 
for the ‘normal’ development of capitalism and was its precursor 
and major prerequisite. No wonder Marx, in expounding the logical 
conception for the establishment and development of capitalism, 
devotes Part I of Capital precisely to analysing the establishment 
of the basic elements of commodity production and circulation 
that do not go beyond simple commodity manufacture when ev- 
erything except the work force is a commodity. 

In reality, the processes of the all-round and extensive develop- 
ment of small commodity production preceding the birth of capi- 
talist social relations were observed only in certain areas of Western 
Europe, chiefly in Britain, though some regions of Italy, Flanders, 
France and Germany could also be mentioned. The further we de- 
Part geographically from these regions, the more these processes 
Change (with the exception of some, but far from all periods in the 
history of the so-called settlement colonies). 

These modifications were inevitable, since the non-uniformity 
Of socio-economic development is, for one thing, caused by the 
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fact that the ‘shoots’ of a given mode of production in few coun- 
tries subsequently affect (and thus change) the general conditions 
of social development and, consequently, the specific emergence 
of the same mode of production in the majority of other states. 
Hence, such initial ‘shoots’ are usually referred to as classical when 
speaking of the ‘purity’ of their social content, etc. Yet, it is the 
emergence and influence of these initial shoots which become 
important factors in the subsequent evolution of a given social 
formation in a given region, or in the world in general. For this 
reason, the classical version of its emergence, moreover in its 
pure form, cannot usually be repeated in future, for the general 
situation would be different. The ‘pure shoots’ of capitalism in 
one area of the globe affected social processes in other regions re- 
latively quickly, and thus ‘stirred’ them up. This influence was 
never unambiguous, it was largely negative, and even the positive 
objective elements were realised through the use of measures that 
had a very severe impact on the peoples. 

Theoretically, the disintegration of small commodity produc- 
tion and the resultant capitalist production are the principal essence 
of primary accumulation of capital (particularly in its classical 
form). The forming of small commodity production, like its sub- 
sequent disintegration, were characterised in various epochs and 
countries by enormous distinctions and specific national features. 
Hence, the class differentiation of the small producer, i.e., the po- 
larisation of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, also took place 
in an extremely uneven manner, under differing conditions and to 
a varying extent, which entailed serious consequences for every 
country, not only economic, but political, cultural, and psycholo- 
gical consequences, which affected all the social aspects of specific 
nations. 


2. The Specific Nature of the Growth of Small 
Commodity and Small Capitalist Structures and 
Related Social Forces 


The classical version of the development of the petty bourgeot- 
sie — its normal familiar stages and generally known results — is 
a particular reflection of the general laws of the establishment of 
the capitalist formation in the more or less ‘pure’ form observed 
in the West. However, in the ‘impure’ conditions of the multi-struc- 
tural, transitional society that exists in developing countries, one 
can also observe serious changes in the establishment of the struc- 
ture of the petty bourgeoisie. This is demonstrated in numerou 
‘deformations’. To begin with, by the time European capitali 
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had penetrated Africa, Asia and Latin America, a sufficiently 
broad and dense layer of homogeneous simple commodity produc- 
tion, the best premise for the all-round and maximally ‘normal’ 
growth of local capitalism, was not yet formed in those societies. 
Moreover, in places where that layer did emerge it was partially 
destroyed by force under the impact of foreign capitalism and par- 
tially adapted by the colonialists to their own needs, travelling a 
truly agonising path. Primary accumulation, which serves the needs 
of foreign capital, has for a long time narrowed the basis for the 
establishment of national capitalism thus largely conditioning its 
development, chiefly in a reactionary and conservative way, in 
forms particularly painful for the people. 

As a result, simple commodity production and national capital- 
ism are in a sense developing almost synchronously, and not by 
stages whereby the former prepares the social ground for the latter 
then to be gradually absorbed by it. Both simple commodity pro- 
duction and national capitalism grew (quite understandably, at 
different times non-uniformly) at the expense of the disintegration 
of a huge number of fragments of other types of production rela- 
tions. As a result, local capitalist structures, to a large extent, di- 
rectly emerge from pre-capitalist economies to rise and strengthen 
historically more or less simultaneously with the small commodity 
structure. 

Whereas, in the West, the small commodity structure was already 
disappearing by the advent ‘of industrial capitalism (the nearer 
one gets to the foci of the initial emergence of capitalist produc- 
tion the truer this becomes), nothing of the kind may be said 
about that structure with reference to the greater part of the globe. 
It would, rather, be more correct to point out the almost syn- 
chronous, though uneven, upsurge of capitalist and small commod- 
ity production relations. This circumstance seriously affected the 
evolution of both types of relations and created unusual interac- 
tion factors. 

Small commodity production (far from always simple) had 
come into initial large-scale contact with capitalism when European 
colonialists began to invade Asian and African countries. In this 
invasion, political and military methods prevailed for a long time 
Over purely economic ones. Competition from capitalist factories 
was supplemented by the subversion of a number of traditional 
market links. 

The small commodity structure in developing countries under- 
went a painful evolution under the heavy burden of colonialist 
foreign capital, which in the era of imperialism was supplemented 
by the structure of foreign enterprise. For the small commodity 
Structure, the adaptation to and struggle against this both alien and 
Capitalistically most developed structure have continued to this 
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day in the overwhelming majority of developing states. 

The stratum of small urban commodity producers formed from 
traditional medieval artisan guilds that had lost their former non- 
market and market ties as old types of social production disinte- 
grated. Some artisan industries collapsed because they could not 
compete with foreign manufactured goods and because previous 
forms of social division of labour were undermined. The surviving 
groups of traditional artisans, while outwardly retaining their me- 
dieval forms of workshop organisation, disintegrated from within 
and were compelled to start the agonising process of establishing 
new ties. 

The natural-patriarchal and small commodity structures in a 
large majority of ‘Third World’ countries are closely interwoven 
and only partially demarcated. In all probability, an absolutely 
‘pure’ small commodity structure will never form in developing 
nations. Yet, already the present-day ‘impure’ structure observed 
in almost all sectors of their economies forms a basis for the exis- 
tence in a number of multi-structural states of a numerous class 
which, to some measure, is prevalent at the present stage of social 
evolution. 

The next stage in the establishment and development of varie- 
gated small-commodity production was accompanied by the emer- 
gence of lower forms of capitalist enterprise. The smail capitalist 
structure matured slowly and painfully within simple commodity 
production. Even today, it has not become fully separated from 
the small commodity structure; both are closely interconnected 
and confront other structures jointly. This ‘impure mixture’ of 
two lower structures is also indicative of the specific features of a 
transitional society. 

Quantitatively, the small commodity structure is restricted to 
a definite number of employees, from one to five per household. 
In most cases, individual work of an independent commodity 
producer and members of his household account for most of his 
income. Naturally, there may also be exploitation of apprentices. 
Again, production units employing from five to ten persons usually 
represent a transitional category, in which incomes from either 
personal work or from exploitation of hired labour prevail; how- 
ever, both elements are usually involved. Technical equipment does 
not play a decisive part in determining the bounds of the small 
commodity structure. 

The small capitalist structure starts from where surplus value 
becomes the main source of income for the workshop owner. If 
one ignores possible anomalies, a ‘business’ with ten and more 
workers would, as a rule, belong to that structure. In this case, 
technological equipment and the organisation of work have great 
significance in determining the actual bounds of that structure. 
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Its technical and production base is largely such that one may 
speak of the prevalence (or very substantial influence) of the 
formal subordination of labour to capital. In this modern world, 
the fully classical manufactory is usually no longer extant. The 
closer one gets to the higher bounds of the structure, the more 
apparent the better equipment of, and greater energy supply to, 
enterprises, and the larger the share of actual subordination of 
labour to capital. The stage at which small factories appear would 
also be the ceiling of the small capitalist structure. It is difficult to 
determine the quantitative indices of this ceiling for they vary 
greatly in every specific case. For this reason, the top limit of the 
small capitalist structure is hardly determinable and a somewhat 
unstable factor in practical calculations. 

Available statistical data afford no possibility of precisely quan- 
tifying individual structures in the economies of developing states. 
No matter how important quantitative evidence on structures may 
be, it should be supplemented with qualitative socio-economic and 
political characteristics. But this is unfeasible if one ignores the 
specific development of the structures and societies in which they 
exist. Still greater difficulties arise if the researcher tries to deter- 
mine the bounds of individual social structures in agriculture. 
They arise not only because the statistical material is odd and 
insufficient, but mainly, in our view, because of the particularly 
‘contaminated’ nature of the various types of production relations 
owing to their largely incomplete demarcation and intermixed 
and transitional relations. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
fundamental aspects of the agrarian system and its evolution in 
developing nations are presently a highly topical subject for discus- 
sion. Let us now very generally examine available evidence on the 
socio-economic situation in the Asian countryside. 

Despite all the distinctions for instance, whether land is owned 
or leased, and on what terms; whether it is irrigated or unirrigated , 
what implements are used, and whether improved seeds, and 
fertilisers, etc., are used, one may confidently say that the majority 
of representatives of the small commodity structure (under the 
commonly used classification, middle peasants) are in groups that 
Own 1-2 and 2-5 hectares (some own 5-10 hectares). Naturally, 
On detailed analysis, some of the households can be assigned to the 
natural-patriarchal structure, and others to the capitalist structure 
where hired labour already prevails. 

Generally speaking, in developing states the ‘peasant question’ 
is now part of the vital task of attaining economic independence. 
Socio-economically speaking, it is directly involved in the broader 
context of the struggle of different paths of social evolution. 

Global and domestic changes persistently require that the social 
and class aspects of the peasantry be examined in detail. Till re- 
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cently, the following two closely linked themes prevailed (or, 
rather, were almost completely domjnant) in the analysis of the 
problem, namely, to what extent and in what sense the peasantry 
still remains a class-estate and the extent of its disintegration, 1.e., 
internal decomposition into kulaks (entrepreneurs) and rural pro- 
letarians. These phenomena are quite rightly associated with eco- 
nomic demands and the peasants’ struggle for the overthrow of 
all feudal and trade-usurious survivals and institutions in society, 
and with the processes of accelerated development of capitalism 
in the countryside in most ‘Third World’ nations (deepening class 
differentiation between peasants). This approach might seem to fit 
in quite successfully with the analysis of other economic, political 
and even ideological problems. Indeed, this was true up to a cer- 
tain level of analysis. Yet, without applying Lenin’s theory of 
structures creatively, further progress in studying the peasantry is, 
to my mind, unfeasible. 

A multi-structural system enables one to specify the class Struc- 
ture of the countryside and to establish the objective existence of 
certain classes, which are often either unnoticed or ‘are not allot- 
ted’ their own material base (and also type of ownership). If the 
peasantry is a unified class, it is based on the same structure, and 
the very fact of its existence confirms this. In reality, however, the 
agriculture of an overwhelming majority of ‘Third World’ nations 
has several structures. Different strata of the rural population are 
associated with different structures, i.e., the peasantry’s socio- 
economic base is essentially ‘multi-structural’ and, in virtue of this 
alone, it cannot be a homogeneous class. The fact that classes (or 
strata) into which the peasantry falls also depends on the specific 
structures represented in the countryside of a given state. 

In specifying the principal structures that may be distinguished 
among the apparently boundless and motley social system of the 
countryside of economically underdeveloped countries, let us first 
distinguish the natural-patriarchal, small commodity, and small 
capitalist structures. 

Historically, the natural-patriarchal structure is the oldest type 
of production relations, whose social load essentially differed 
depending on the dominant formation. In our day, too, it is far 
from uniform. For instance, in Tropical Africa, it is associated 
more with the presence of major tribal survivals and, in most Asian 
countries, with feudal forms of exploitation. This structure is the 
socio-economic foundation of patriarchal peasantry, i.e., peasantry 
in the true sense of the word. 

In its present-day form, the small commodity structure is th 
outcome of numerous social processes occurring at different time 
(such as collapse of the community, tribe, extended family, etc. 
and bearing dissimilar social loads (for example, growth of commo 
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dity-money relations, agrarian reforms, etc.). In this sense, it is of 
interest primarily as the material base of another class in ‘peasant 
clothes’, i.e., the class of petty bourgeoisie. 

The small capitalist structure in agriculture originated on ac- 
count of the development of various forms of capitalism (peasant 
and landlord), chiefly representing extensive capitalist development. 
Economically, it is typified by the incomplete subordination of 
labour to capital (there is formal subordination, i.e., use by capital 
of old material-technical and other bases of production). Unlike 
the two previous structures, this is an intrinsically antagonistic 
one, and it already engenders two other ‘peasant’ strata, namely 
petty rural entrepreneurs (kulaks) and agricultural workers. 

Thus, the existence in the countryside of the three above-men- 
tioned structures (natural-patriarchal, small commodity and small 
capitalist) allows one to distinguish four different class groups within 
the peasantry (patriarchal peasantry, petty bourgeoisie, kulaks, 
agricultural workers). The transitional nature of all social spheres 
of ‘Third World’ states, which is apparent in the existence of het- 
erogeneous structures, also involves these four groups. Where these 
structures meet, one can easily find a multitude of transitional and 
mixed forms, which correspond in class structure to all kinds of 
transitional class strata. For instance, for many rural working peo- 
ple, alienation from their own structure (usually as a result of 
bankruptcy) can continue for a long time before they join some 
other structure. This results in the grave problem of agrarian over- 
population, the source of which is all the above-mentioned class 
groups (especially those that were made up of working people). 
At the same time, the extremely ‘contaminated’ nature of social 
phenomena (something one must never forget) should not con- 
ceal their substance and significance. 

The three socio-economic structures in agriculture are subject 
to the powerful influence of other, more developed structures, and 
are also affected by external factors and the combined pressure of 
alien economic and political factors. All this inescapably aggravates 
their deformation and largely determines their evolution. At the 
same time, external pressures inevitably cause in all three structures 
(especially the last two) the need to eliminate deformation and 
Create ‘normal’ conditions for their own development. External 
influences have a contradictory impact on the three structures. 
Yet, by no means all these influences can always be termed nega- 
tive. For instance, in the ‘Third World’, cooperation in the country- 
Side is engendered precisely by a specific combination of external 
and internal laws of social development typical of each of the three 
Structures. 

Hence, the term ‘peasantry’ is essentially a cover that conceals 
the existence of several class groups in a multi-structural society. 
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But to ignore this cover is also incorrect, for its existence reflects 
the presence in rural classes of several common interests. This 
community of interests is based chiefly on the presence of common 
enemies (feudalism, foreign monopoly capital, local big bourgeoi- 
sie, etc.). In the battle against its common enemies, the peasantry 
retains its specific class-estate image, while intrinsically remaining 
a conglomerate of several classes. The contradictory processes in 
economics and politics caused by this state of affairs are, in fact, 
objective and inevitable. Also very real are the great distinctions 
in the share of various class components in individual transitional 
countries that are due to the non-uniform development of speci- 
fic structures in the countryside, and related economic and other 
policies. Apart from anything else, we have an objective basis for 
classifying the peasantry in various developing states. 

As I mentioned already, the basic distinctions between the move- 
ment of capitalist and transitional societies are clearly seen in the 
dissimilarity of the evolution of small commodity production and 
lower forms of capitalist enterprise. In a sufficiently developed 
bourgeois country, the laws of expanded reproduction themselves 
create a situation in which the relative scopes of action of the small 
commodity and small capitalist economies themselves steadily 
decrease vis-a-vis big business. The ruin of the bulk of small entre- 
preneurs, especially during years of economic upheaval, is generally 
not compensated by the emergence of new small owners (predom- 
inantly in new spheres of service and related industries). Even in 
a very favourable situation where the latter tendency temporarily 
takes the upper hand, the position of monopolies strengthens rel- 
atively and overall more rapidly. 

The evolution of a multi-structural society causes somewh 
different laws of movement, this time in the small commodity an 
small capitalist structures. Under the influence of external (worl 
Capitalist economy) and internal socio-economic and political fa 
tors, the developing countries are continually ‘remilling’ their pr 
capitalist production relations. However, the inter-structural co 
lisions and the results of this ‘remilling’ were such that, for a lon 
time, the huge stratum of transitional households created favou 
able conditions for the spread of pre-capitalist forms of exploit 
tion (including usury) with a view to obtaining profits in the fo 
of money. 

Colonial exploitation led to both the undermining and the cre 
tion of specific conditions for the development of the sma 
commodity and small capitalist structures. The emergence of the 
conditions was a side effect, though also an inevitable result 
colonialism: the agonising disintegration of pre-capitalist soci 
relations promoted the impoverishment of more and more stra 
of the working population; at the same time, capitalist producti 
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that might, at least to some extent, compensate for the decline of 
old forms of activity, failed to be established. 

The emergence and subsequent growth of the standing army of 
unemployed, poor and half-starved people had far-reaching effects 
for all aspects of social life in the enslaved nations. In the socio- 
economic sphere, the existence of this large mass of people, knocked 
out from one production track and not yet having found another, 
created conditions for renewal of the worst possible pre-capitalist 
forms of exploitation, lengthily delaying the disintegration and final 
collapse of these forms. At the same time, a section of this ‘army’ 
tried to find a way out by creating their own ‘businesses’ wherever 
possible. The extremely low ‘price of labour’, i.e., low wages, was 
a major factor determining the ‘competitiveness’ of the agonisingly 
formed small commodity and small capitalist structures. 

These two structures did everything possible to adapt them- 
selves also to the import of cheap manufactured goods. The use of 
cheaper foreign raw materials or half-finished products enhanced 
the competitiveness of specific small commodity producers, fre- 
quently at the expense of others. For instance, the use of imported 
metals virtually undermined major smelting centres in countries 
seized by the colonialists. The same thing happened as a result of 
the use of imported factory-made yarn in local handicrafts. Thus, 
the emergence and even definite growth of any sector of local 
industry (or of the corresponding circulation sphere) signified es- 
sential changes and even breaks in its internal structure. 

Relations between lower structures and the local developed 
private capitalist structure evolved in a different way. Unlike for- 
eign enterprise, the latter was not ‘transplanted’ from abroad. How- 
ever, owing to colonial enslavement, the overall situation was such 
that local developed capitalist enterprise, as far as sources of accu- 
mulation of money capital, use of foreign technology and special- 
ists, organisation and other factors were concerned, for a long time 
represented a peculiar ‘branch’ of foreign capital. Hence, the local 
developed capitalist structure, although it was a result of the gener- 
al internal socio-economic development of the enslaved country, 
arose and subsequently evolved (for a certain period) not because 
of the natural transformation of sufficiently mature lower forms of 
national capitalism. 

Objectively, the local developed capitalist structure adjusted 
itself to the evolution of lower structures and suppressed the latter. 
For a long time, the expansion of this structure was also more 
instrumental in undermining the foundations of the old social sys- 
tem than in creating new ones. The inevitable outcome was the fur- 
ther replenishment of groups of declassé, unemployed or semi-em- 
ployed people, and the pressure on labour markets continued to 
grow. This strengthened the desire of some unemployed to seek a 
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way out by joining smal! commodity producers or the workers of 
small capitalist businesses. 

Local factories (or similar institutions) had to adjust themselves 
to the domestic market, and in fact to various forms of small com- 
modity production as well. For instance, local textile mills for a 
long time produced mainly yarn. To a certain extent, local weaving 
became an ‘external branch’ of an already national mill by manu- 
facturing the final product, namely fabric. The result was an ‘alli- 
ance’ with small commodity producers (or, rather, with their in- 
dividual groups) in the growing competitive struggle with foreign 
products. Naturally, with the expansion and reconstruction (involv- 
ing the opening of new weaving workshops) of local factories, more 
and more new objects of competition also appeared between small 
industries and local factories. 

However, prior to achieving state independence, i.e., under the 
political domination of the colonialists, who did everything they 
could to cygate free access for a wide assortment of ‘their own’ 
manufactured goods, competition between various local commodity- 
producing structures became secondary to the economic and po- 
litical struggle for national liberation. Also one should not absolu- 
tise the extent to which the factory (both foreign and local) 
had destroyed the traditional and resultant social division of la- 
bour. Even in the 1960s, from 65 to 80 per cent of populations of 
Asian countries bought virtually no factory-made goods. 

Thus, structures with relatively low labour productivity appear 
in the economies of developing countries as giant dwarfs. They are, 
in effect, characterised by huge production and other fragmentari- 
ness, and by the tendency to ‘swarm’ around and ‘envelop’ centres 
of economically more developed structures. It is also very impor- 
tant to classify some of the lower structures with reference to 
the structures they are drawn towards, how they are drawn, and 
why. 

Thus, transitional society is marked by deep economic, social 
and other discrepancies. Today, some researchers and political 
figures have begun insistently distinguishing the factor of the dis- 
integration of the social system of developing nations as the main 
element of their internal and external existence. In fact, this is the 
cornerstone in the concept of the African economist Samir Amin 
on ‘peripheral economies’ and ‘peripheral capitalism’ and the lat- 
ter’s place in the world capitalist system, a concept he put forward 
in his book Accumulation on a Global Scale. A Critique of the 
Theory of Underdevelopment. A similar idea sometimes becomes 
the premise for advancing the concept of the existence of a specific 
colonial way of production. 

Hence, the question of how to understand disintegration now 
assumes major significance in analysing the specific nature of a 
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multi-structural society. In our view, if the idea of disintegration 
reflects the presence of multiple production relations and of multi- 
layer productive forces, it carries, as a concept, a positive scientific 
charge which correctly reflects the objective reality of transitional 
society. But if this disintegration is exaggerated and, moreover, 
absolutised (this occurs when researchers deny the existence of 
internal ties between various sections of a multi-structural econo- 
my, especially in the process of reproduction), this notion of dis- 
integration is not objective scientifically and carries a different 
social and class load. In no way can one agree with this distorted 
conception of one of the manifestations of a multi-structural so- 
ciety, for it leads to serious scientific and political mistakes and, 
among Other things, prevents one from discerning the petty bour- 
geoisie, its specific nature, development and role because these 
errors essentially mask the movement of the small commodity 
structure. 

As I have repeatedly emphasised, the petty bourgeoisie is the 
least ‘pure’ class even in capitalist society. It is always deeply en- 
tangled with the weirdest survivals of the past. In the multi-struc- 
tural transitional society of developing states, this class is, among 
other things, characterised by immeasurably great ‘contamination’, 
as is seen in its links with other, non-petty bourgeois institutions 
(economic, social, political, cultural, and others). Hence, in specific 
countries, or at different times in individual groups of direct produc- 
ers, one may find a varying measure of petty-bourgeois features 
that do not create an integral petty bourgeois stratum. At the same 
time, the petty bourgeoisie of a given country may possess a huge 
number of alien features that do not eliminate its class quality, 
but impart great originality to it. Hence, in real life, the small com- 
modity and small capitalist structures do not represent integral, 
solid strata. Despite the fact that they are already highly autono- 
mous in some respects, they are nonetheless elements of the overall 
mechanism of reproduction in a multi-structural economy. 

The fragmented nature of the small commodity structure is 
also evident in the presence within it of traditional and modern 
industrial sectors. The productive forces which constitute the tech- 
nological and economic foundation of the structure are marked by 
Significant contrasts, from the primitive distaff to the most up-to- 
date electrical tools and even lathes. It is with these implements 
that well-trained independent workers (whom it would be even im- 
proper to call artisans) operate. 

In the past, when people spoke of weakly developed capitalist 
relations in Asia and Africa, they rightly pointed to their chiefly 
‘upper-crust’ and ‘imported’ character. But today, this is no longer 
absolutely true. Gradually, and on a wider scale in recent decades, 
capitalism has also been seen to sprout from ‘below’, chiefly in 
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towns, but also in the countryside. This ‘lower’ capitalism grows 
up out of intensifying disintegration and transformation of pre-cap- 
italist production relations, with a flooding of transitional (mixed) 
forms, when increasingly heavy types of developed capitalism put 
pressure on from the ‘top’. This results in numerous deformations, 
most of which are shown in the small capitalist structure and the 
special bourgeois stratum associated with it. 

Numerous lower strata of the local bourgeoisie emerge from dif- 
ferent sources: merchants and usurers; affluent artisans; govern- 
ment officials; intellectuals, especially the technical intelligentsia 
in new industrial sectors; skilled workers; and well-to-do migrants 
from the countryside. Naturally, in the specific conditions of a 
given country, the sources of the social origin of the lower strata 
of the bourgeoisie are intermixed, particularly when trade and mo- 
ney-lending transactions are involved. Yet, unlike the top bourgeois 
echelons, which have always been typified by a wide range of di- 
verse entrepreneurial activity and rare specialisation, the lower 
bourgeois strata are characterised predominantly by one object of 
economic activity. 

As usual, the growing development of small capitalist enter- 
prise takes place not only at the expense of small commodity en- 
terprise, but together with it. One can see a complex, contradic- 
tory, and antagonistic symbiosis of these two structures and of 
the production relations characteristic of the transition from one 
structure to the other. 

Small production businesses, nowadays also called the ‘informal 
sector’, may be organised with minimal capital. According to Ashish 
Bose, an Indian scholar who conducted a study in Calcutta in the 
mid-seventies, in order to establish a ‘private business’ in the 
informal sector, one needed 16 per cent of what would, on aver- 
age, be required per economic unit in the formal sector. Similar 
selective studies in Ahmadabad, Nairobi and Jakarta also showed 
that establishing a business in the informal sector required much 
less original capital, ensured profit, and provided much greater 
employment. These data are by no means universal. Several factors 
make them highly relative, for instance the sector and place in 
which a given small capitalist enterprise operates, the state of in- 
dividual markets, the general business situation, and above all, 
low labour costs. Small capitalist enterprise is typified by constant 
difficulties in purchasing good and inexpensive raw materials. Asa 
rule, the cost of raw materials accounts for from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the price of goods made by small producers, and this causes 
additional credit requirements. 

No wonder the shortage of fixed or working capital is a charac- 
teristic feature of many small businesses, as is their strong depen- 
dence on ‘unorganised’ (i.e., usurious) credit. As a result, quite 
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many small producers become dependent on usurers and virtually 
begin working for a salary at home. Access to raw materials and 
sales markets is also often closed by different mediators. The five 
stages involved in the seizure by trading capital of small commodity 
production, and the emergence from the latter of capitalist enterp- 
rise, as analysed by Lenin in his book The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia, are also evident in Eastern societies. The latter are char- 
acterised by highly intermixed small commodity, intermediate 
and small capitalist enterprise. Again, small capitalists may, 
through credits, the supply of raw materials, and the purchase of 
manufactured products, gradually turn the previously self-suffi- 
cient worker into a hired non-factory proletarian. Meanwhile, the 
entrepreneur himself is often oppressed in similar ways by his 
richer colleagues. Yet, in a transitional society, small capitalist 
businesses are, on the whole, viable and may bring profit. 

As a rule, small capitalist production works for an unknown 
market and is directed at demand from the poorest strata. How- 
ever, for some goods, an opposite tendency is observed. Personal 
service businesses are generally directed at affluent groups. The 
same goes for hand-made decorative articles and modern commodi- 
ties designed for industrial and consumer use. Some goods (tex- 
tiles, soap, matches, etc.) are produced both by small and big busi- 
nesses, and contractors and brokers seize a substantial share of the 
incomes. But representatives of the small sectors cannot wait, 
for they either have no storage facilities or cannot afford to buy 
them. They are compelled to sell almost instantly for existing 
prices; as a result, they fail to compensate for the full cost of 
their commodities. In short, the production (sectoral) struct- 
ure of small capitalist businesses is highly variegated, and its 
links with small commodity production and pre-capitalist forms 
of capital (trading and usury) are strong and, to a certain extent, 
organic. 

Within the small commodity structure, considerable social dis- 
tinctions exist, too. All this diversity makes it a great temptation 
to distinguish, by analogy with capitalist structures, several small 
commodity structures. In our view, however, it would be unjus- 
tified to succumb to it, for the general socio-economic processes 
leading to the expansion or decay of individual sectors enormously 
increase the split nature of the small commodity structure, and do 
not allow one to distinguish several structures within it. The in- 
ternal fragmentation of the small commodity and small capitalist 
Structures, and their noticeably amorphous nature, are visible in 
the motley character of their ‘accumulation’ in individual towns 
of a multi-structural developing country. Even the type of town is 
largely determined by the share and interrelations of these struc- 
tures, by the state of each of them and, of course, by their interac- 
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tion with other structures. In this type of analysis, urbanisation in 
‘Third World’ countries is seen not only as a process whereby 
people pushed out of specific rural structures are drawn into urban 
life, but also as the growth of several types (or subtypes) of urban 
production relations. Socially, small production in urban industry 
chiefly includes two lower structures, namely the small commodity 
and small capitalist structures. However, in most towns, services 
and trade are the main spheres of activity. If one were to look 
at the social and occupational composition of a crowd in any 
urban street, ‘swarms’ of small merchants, peddlars, and specia- 
lists in small repairs and various everyday services would be strongly 
apparent. 

Small capitalist enterprise, which evolves in a contradictory 
entanglement with the small commodity structure, gradually 
expands its links with developed forms of capitalism, namely with 
state capitalism; local private big and middle capital; and foreign 
companies. A variety of links on sales markets, in obtaining raw 
materials and credits, and in other types of business transactions 
creates different forms of cooperation and competition. 

The nature and consequences of the interaction of small capital- 
ist enterprise with developed capitalist forms are interpreted in 
various ways. Frequent reference is made to Japan which has a 
well-adjusted system of co-subordination, but in fact, this is quite 
a different stage of capitalist development. Another widely held 
view is that strong contacts should be established between small 
and big business to consolidate the economy as a whole, and that 
this should be done in various ways, primarily through subcon- 
tracts. Ray Bromley, a well-known expert in small business, sums 
up existing views by saying that some people think such subcon- 
tracts should be greatly encouraged by the state so as to ‘involve’ 
selected small enterprises effectively in the national and world econ- 
omies with a view to encouraging local enterprise, introducing 
intermediate technology, and stepping up labour-intensive activi- 
ty. Others believe the practice of subcontracts should be continued 
only in individual cases and under strict state control, so as to pre- 
vent exploitation. Still others assume that small enterprise is al- 
ready being ‘used’ by big firms too much, and that existing, essential- 
ly exploitative, links help big companies to ignore many regulations 
contained in progressive labour and social legislation. According to 
this view, subcontracts shou!d be gradually eliminated so as to ‘col- 
lectivise’ small enterprises with strong support from the state. 
This would permit small industry to compete with big firms more 
effectively, and even eventually to replace them. Finally, some 
people say that small enterprise should be virtually ignored, and 
that resources should be concentrated on building huge capitalist 
or state-owned facilities. According to this stand, the strategy of 
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aiding small businesses is simply counterproductive, for it slows 
down overall development and impedes the flow of labour and 
capital. 

All these are not merely theoretical arguments, but a reflection 
of the class stances of specific social forces. In fact, a given 
approach (like the last mentioned by Bromley, for instance) may 
often conceal opposite social interests. 

At present, the large masses of lower bourgeois strata that emerge 
from ‘below’ are characterised by competition and a sense of 
inferiority and vulnerability to modern capital. Gradually, and with 
great difficulty, individual lower bourgeois groups overcome this 
state of an emergent ‘class-in-itself?, specifically by creating their 
own entrepreneur unions, ethnic, and other organisations. In 
the existing socio-cultural-political associations, friction grows be- 
tween these groups and representatives of the higher strata of the 
bourgeoisie, and the struggle for influence intensifies. In some 
countries, primarily in India, small entrepreneurs already have 
strong unions with considerable influence on the state’s economic 
policy. 

The proponents of the interests of this distinct and growing 
bourgeois group have generally become aware of that little can be 
done by simply relying on the economic positions of small enter- 
prise, and that preference should be given to reliance on the state 
and on politics. Indeed, various political levers and influence in 
the corridors of power are used more and more often in the compet- 
itive struggle to obtain various concessions and privileges. Ideally, 
the most consistent representatives of the lower bourgeois strata 
dream of using political power to eliminate big private (local and 
foreign) competitors altogether by including their firms in the pub- 
lic sector, as in Egypt, for instance. 

In this context it is worth noting the new assessment of the class 
character of authority in India that has come to notice in addi- 
tion to those widely known before. In 1980, in his book India: 
A Political Economy of Stagnation, Prem Shankar Jha declared 
that those in power in India constituted an ‘intermediate’ class 
of rural entrepreneur-owners, small industrialists, merchants, and 
different categories of ‘self-employed’ people (this, in his view, hav- 
ing determined the period of stagnation from 1966 to 1976). 
This is an exaggeration, of course, but the idea nonetheless speaks 
for itself. 

T. Burs, a scholar specialising in agriculture, points to a different 
picture by asserting that an important phenomenon in the Indian 
socio-economic system in the coming decades will be the conflict 
between the urban bourgeoisie, which wishes to reap the fruits of 
industrialisation and political power, and the strong and ever- 
Strengthening class of rich peasants and small and middle landlords, 
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who want to check these aspirations. 

Thus, the lower strata of capitalists develop as a relatively inde- 
pendent and separate section of the entire bourgeoisie. The degree 
and forms of this separateness in the economic and political fields 
differ, as they do among individual groups of small capitalists. 
Those who belong to a religious, ethnic, caste, or other community 
with a strong big business stratum and come from the traditional 
trade and money-lending circles show their separateness least. 
Groups which, either for the first time or predominantly, advocate 
bourgeois ‘principles’ within their own communities, could express 
their particular views on specific issues with due regard for the spe- 
cifics of their respective communities. The main thing is probably 
that the objective processes characterising the emergence of lower 
bourgeois strata incite them to search en masse for paths of capital- 
ist development that clash with the interests of the big and middle 
bourgeoisie and ultimately envision their absorption by the public 
sector. The serious fluctuations and instability of the lower strata 
of the national bourgeoisie and its at least triple nature are caused 
by the actual course of class conflicts in transitional society, by 
the unstable political climate, and by pressure from the top proper- 
tied classes, on the one hand, and the lower working strata, on the 
other. 

The paths, methods and forms of the emergence of the small 
Capitalist structure and, in particular, its evolution, differ sharply 
from what was observed in some capitalist structures. In this case, 
we are faced with a specific source of capitalist development: 
the structure grows from below, including directly from small com- 
modity production, which for several decades already has engen- 
dered this type of capitalism on a mass scale. In analysing this phe- 
nomenon, one finds nearly all the processes of capitalist develop- 
ment from below (on ‘local soil’) known to have taken place in 
Western Europe and pre-revolutionary Russia. But, in multi-struc- 
tural developing countries, these processes are, as it were, compres- 
sed by the general situation in which developed foreign capital 
brings pressure to bear from above and pre-capitalist forms of ex- 
ploitation from below. As a result, lower structures are intrinsi- 
cally much more unified and compressed than other structures. One 
sees this outward unity most vividly in politics, and not in the 
sense that there are no divisions, but in that divisions exist vertically 
(involving a ‘chunk’ of all class forces), not horizontally (involving 
classes and structures). 

The increasing objective need for the lower structures to 
‘straighten out’ is one of the important, albeit latent factors hasten- 
ing recent social changes in many ‘Third World’ nations. When 
that need is translated into reality via different economic and po- 
litical measures, it sets in motion huge class forces and causes im- 
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portant changes in the superstructural institutions of a transitional 
society. 

Over the past two decades, the restructuring of transitional 
society in the countries of the East, which was primarily engendered 
by the increasing growth of capitalist production relations, has 
caused quantitative and qualitative changes within the bourgeoisie. 
The latter is becoming larger and more complex in composition. 
At the same time, it is characterised by greater internal rivalry. 
In short, the transitional evolution of the bourgeoisie is becoming 
more intense. 

Even for consolidated bourgeois strata, this transitional state 
is, apart from other things, conditioned by the fact that, in the eco- 
nomic sphere, local private capitalist enterprise itself is unable to 
expand reproduction, without links with and dependence on the 
public sector and foreign capital. In the political sphere, the local 
bourgeoisie cannot maintain the necessary regime without cooper- 
ating with other social forces, without outside help in suppressing 
the democratic actions of the working masses and the activities of 
their organisations. 


3. Urbanisation. The Urban Lower Strata and the Formational 
Breakthrough 


The era of the domination of industrial capital and the subse- 
quent advent of its imperialist stage hastened the absolute and rel- 
ative growth of the urban population in the economically advanced 
nations of Europe and North America. As a result, these states 
also began to oppose the other more populated, agrarian-peasant 
areas of the world as industrial-urban countries. 

This confrontation, engendered by a whole gamut of varied 
causes, reached its peak in the initial post-war years. This was 
followed by an abrupt increase of opposite tendencies, which were 
initially masked by a sudden ‘population explosion’ in the newly 
free countries. For a long time (for many investigators, to this 
day), the unexpected and tremendous population growth remained 
solely a demographic issue. Yet, by the seventies, the diversified 
socio-economic nature of this phenomenon and its major manifes- 
tations, such as the rapid growth of urbanisation, had become 
generally apparent. An increase in the share of urban residents was 
observed in all states, including Western capitalist nations and the 
socialist countries. In 1950, 15 per cent of the population of 
developing nations lived in towns, and in 1975 the figure was 
already 36 per cent. Forty per cent of the population growth in the 
‘Third World’ was in urban areas. In fact, the epicentre of world 
urbanisation today has shifted to the developing countries, where 
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the annual urban population growth rates have long since beaten all 
the records. The number of people living in the urban areas of 
developing countries is the same as in the economically developed 
regions of the globe. According to authoritative forecasts, by the 
end of the century this balance will be upset in favour of 
the former, i.e., the urban population level in the ‘Third World’ will 
be higher than elsewhere. 

The established system of town and country is being rapidly and 
intensively broken down within the young states. The relative 
growth of urban populations in developing states was so consider- 
able that the number of people living in towns literally boomed. 
The number of urban residents in most developing countries dou- 
bled over 10-15 years (over 25-30 years in all the developing coun- 
tries combined). By the late seventies, their towns were populated 
by 760,000,000 people, 550,000,000 of whom represented the net 
growth over 25 years. Roughly half of these were migrants, and the 
ether half the result of natural growth. At the, beginning of the 
next century, the number of urban residents in developing coun- 
tries is forecast to reach 44 or even possibly SO per cent. It is al- 
ready clear that the ‘Third World’ is no longer the peasant domain 
it recently used to be. In fact, it already consists of nations with 
a significant share of urban residents, and some developing states 
have in fact, become predominantly urban. These basic changes 
have enormous social significance and indicate the qualitative (ex- 
tremely uneven) shifts in all spheres of life. 

In the developing countries of the East, urbanisation is charac- 
terised by numerous specific features, without the elucidation of 
which, urbanisation itself remains an enigma. One such feature is 
the confinement of urbanisation to relatively few towns. To be 
more exact, the latter expand far more quickly and, not infrequent- 
ly, at the expense of certain small and medium-sized urban set- 
tlements. For the developing countries this has become a new 
manifestation of the usual enclave socio-economic evolution, which 
is disproportionately one-sided, non-uniform, and always somewhat 
incomplete. In 1975, the developing countries had ninety cities 
with one million and more inhabitants. In 1950-1975, the global 
share of such huge cities had increased from 33 to 48 per cent, 
and by early next century the figure will most likely jump to 75 
per cent. Another forecast worth noting is that by that time there 
will also be 414 such cities, 264 of them in the ‘Third World’. 

Pessimists think that with the emergence of megalopoli, towns 
have started to decline. Supposedly, they are turning from cultural 
centres into places where culture is declining and human collec- 
tives are disintegrating. The pursuit of material well-being is subor- 
dinating and distorting all other aspects of life. In the year 2000 
or 2100, megalopoli will, so the pessimists say, be replaced by ty- 
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rannopolises. At that stage, parasitism would be the characteristic 
feature of urban life. Cultural life would degrade even more, and 
people would be chiefly preoccupied with the pursuit of material 
well-being and the demonstration of affluence. Urban social sys- 
tems would also start to decline. Broad strata of the population 
would seek to shun their civic duties and profound apathy would 
be widespread. Demoralisation and uncertainty would permeate 
all aspects of urban life. Instances of state and municipal bankrupt- 
cies would increase. Scientific and cultural activity would be curta- 
iled, and people would flee the towns more and more. The necro- 
polis would be the last stage in this decline. Towns would be ravaged 
by hunger and disease to become the abode of the dead._ Lewis 
Mumford, a leading Western researcher of towns, explicitly de- 
clares that the growth of towns is restricted by specific ecological 
and biological limits, beyond which life with all its manifestations 
becomes deficient and degraded. 

The above-mentioned schematic ideas may, no doubt, hold 
some truth. True enough, as a peculiar social, production, every- 
day-life, and spiritual form of existence of human communities, 
the town possesses definite common evolutionary tendencies and 
is relatively unique. However, it always exists within a system of 
definite production relations, being their result, component, and 
embodiment. 

The town is, probably, the best indicator of the continuity of 
social formations. When we speak of the destinies of the modern 
town in the West, of its most serious ailments, both with respect 
to production and ‘material life (ageing of housing; congestion; 
excessive traffic; growing difficulties with energy supply, heating, 
water, and sewerage; and appalling pollution of the air and environ- 
ment) and with respect to the social and cultural sphere (growing 
human alienation; erosion of old ethic norms and values; crime 
and drug addiction, particularly among the young; and racial con- 
flict), these are only some of the factors indicative of the stag- 
nation and degradation of productive forces and production rela- 
tions under state-monopoly capitalism that eventually develop into 
the crisis of big towns. Such towns are eloquent proof that capital- 
ism is past its prime, and bear witness to its general crisis and 
highly dangerous parasitism. 

Developing cities in socialist countries contrast sharply with 
those capitalist towns, but not in the sense that they have no prob- 
lems, including similar ones. They do have problems and many are 
far from simple, but their social essence is different, and this is 
what determines their evolution. So much for capitalist and social- 
ist cities. The question is how to characterise their counterparts 
in developing states. At present, Western sociology suggests several 
approaches, but virtually all of them proceed from the premise 
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that cities in developing countries are specific analogues of the con- 
temporary capitalist city (or the modern town in general, so they 
say). Some sociologists believe there is a global metropolitanism 
that intertwines with the world economy to reveal itself in various 
forms. For instance, Alan Gilbert and Joseph Gugler categorically 
declare that the size, role and nature of cities reflect the global 
role of the society of which they are part. With these and some 
other authors, this tenet demonstrates the view that the external 
factor plays a decisive role in the development of the Oriental city. 
Quite consistently with this view, Manuel Castells suggested the 
term ‘dependent urbanisation’, and similar views were voiced in the 
seventies by Alejandro Rofman, J. L.Coraggio, P. A. Wilson, 
B. Stuckey, M. Santos, and others. 

This approach is mistaken not because it emphasises the impor- 
tance of the external factot, whose role is very great indeed, but 
because it ignores the need to analyse the specific combination of 
internal and external factors, (moreover, since some of the latter 
have long become internal) and quite often the influence of 
internal factors is denied altogether. Hence, one must first find out 
what type of society causes urbanisation under the influence of 
specific external stimuli. Only then will the social and class nature 
of cities become clearer. 

In many developing countries, society is experiencing a phase 
of deep and comprehensive (albeit highly non-uniform) formation- 
al transition, and today the towns are in the forefront of that 
transition in the breakthrough zone, so to speak. Figuratively 
speaking, this is where the chief melting pot of new production 
relations lies. Hence, modern cities in developing countries cannot 
be identified socially with Western capitalist cities, let alone so- 
Cialist cities. Urbanisation in the ‘Third World’ has absorbed bits 
of the main evolutionary stages (early, middle, and late) of the cap- 
italist city, as a rule without having completed even the first 
stage. This is indicative of the retarded, spasmodic and deformed 
development of capitalism as a whole. Today, the decline of tra- 
ditional types of production in most developing countries is far 
more significant than their level of capitalist development. Here, 
in particular, lie the roots of contradictions, normally expressed by 
the term ‘superurbanisation’. The effect on cities of primary capi- 
tal accumulation is not weakening, but, on the contrary, intensi- 
fying everywhere. Cities have become places where the ‘fruits’ of 
primary accumulation are concentrated; where there are large sec- 
tions of early capitalist economy; where islands of middle trade- 
industrial enterprise are perceptible; and where the steel grip of 
foreign and local monopolies and state economic organisations is 
clearly evident. 

This motley pattern caused by the simultaneous existence and 
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struggle of different types of pre-capitalist and chronologically 
varying capitalist social institutions has shaped and continues to 
shape all aspects of urban communities, primarily their class struc- 
ture. Economic diversity, (a multi-structural economy) and class 
structure are very closely interrelated. Without understanding at 
least the general socio-economic features of a town, one cannot 
comprehend what classes and social strata live there, particularly 
such integrally heterogeneous and mass groups like the lower ur- 
ban Strata. 

To begin with, large towns are always surrounded by a dense 
ring of slums. According to experts of world organisations, by the 
mid-seventies, from 25 to 90 per cent of the urban population in 
developing countries lived in slums or squatter areas. Moreover, 
if the total urban population increased by 4 per cent a year, the 
number of people inhabiting slums increased by 12 per cent, i.e., 
three-fold. According to Robert S. McNamara, the then President 
of the World Bank, about 250 million people lived in slums in 1979, 
and this figure increased by 15 million every year. Naturally, the 
figures for different countries fluctuate considerably, depending 
on the specific stage and rate of social restructuring and some other 
factors. For instance, till recently, the huge revenues of oil-pro- 
ducing states allowed them to alleviate their housing problem con- 
siderably. However, it has been calculated that to provide more or 
less decent housing for 70 million destitute families living in slums 
will require additional expenditures of 215 billion dollars by the 
end of the century. 

On the whole, housing conditions in most developing coun- 
tries are not improving, and most slums are terribly overcrowded. 
In fact, for very many people pavement serves as a shelter. The slum 
areas are also characterised by shortage of water, primitive sewer- 
age, rotting rubbish in the streets, and poor or no lighting. 

Urbanisation and the increase in the density of the urban popu- 
lation cause the price of land in cities to grow. In the seventies and 
early eighties, land prices grew so much that people now even have 
to pay for a place on the pavement. As a result, the poor have even 
less chances of improving their general situation, particularly their 
living conditions. 

The bulk of slum inhabitants are migrants from rural areas. As 
a result, some cities, especially big ones, accumulate huge numbers 
of recent peasants. According to various sources, the share of mi- 
grants in the growth of urban populations ranges from 30 to 70 
Per cent, roughly 50 per cent on average. 

Several types of migration affect urban areas, namely (a) tempo- 
rary, when a man arrives without his family; (b) temporary arrival 
of a man with his family, and their subsequent return to the coun- 
tryside; (c) permanent settlement of a man together with his fami- 
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ly. The first two cases involve an abrupt break between home and 
work, and this directly affects the migrants’ behaviour: they work 
in cities so as to return eventually to their villages. Also, in recent 
years, the migration of women has increased, and families have 
come to settle permanently in cities. These processes are essential- 
ly interrelated. 

The incomes of the urban lower strata are very low, but much 
higher than those which the village poor can expect. According to 
surveys carried out in various countries and at different times, the 
ratio varies. For instance, according to a study of street employ- 
ment in Jakarta in 1972 the respective rural incomes amounted to 
two-thirds of those of the urban lower strata. In the squatter areas 
of Delhi, the heads of over half of the families examined worked 
twice as long as part-time workers and made 2.5 times more than 
they could in the countryside. This figure is cited most frequently 
elsewhere. Numerous studies in recent decades have shown that an 
overwhelming majority of rural migrants move to the towns for 
economic reasons. The decision to leave the countryside is seldom 
taken alone, and usually not only by the whole family, but by local 
communities that group together for various reasons. This ensures 
that migrants are accepted in the cities, and that their families 
which remain in the countryside receive assistance. 

Migration by the village poor to cities promises a better life, if 
not for the migrants themselves, then possibly for their children. 
Hence, we see the ‘slums of hope’, etc., to which people go primari- 
ly in the hope of improving their material well-being, but not only 
that. The ‘forces of attraction’ to cities and the ‘forces of repul- 
sion’ from villages or small settlements vary considerably and in- 
volve psychological, prestige, socio-cultural, and religious aspects, 
and also a quest for a more interesting life, for education, and for 
ways into a new and bigger world. However, I repeat that an over- 
whelming majority of villagefolk migrate to cities chiefly because 
of economic considerations, though these may differ in nature. 
Some people are simply escaping from starvation or near-starva- 
tion, seeking to avoid growing economic recession. Others leave 
the countryside to get higher incomes or to start up a profitable 
business. Socially, migration is not homogeneous, nor is it character- 
ised by smooth growth. It is more reminiscent of a fise to a peak 
and then a dying down followed by anticipation of a new cycle, 
which always differs from previous cycles. 

Like any other social phenomenon, slums either expand or 
shrink. The struggle of slum inhabitants and other political factors 
may lead to certain improvements in living conditions. For instance, 
slums may be placed under municipal administration and pro- 
vided with transport facilities, running water, and so on. Also, 
the social struggle for better housing grows. 
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Naturally, the poor or appalling housing conditions of a great 
number of urban residents are not restricted to slums, although 
in the latter these conditions are particularly blatant. Centres of 
the housing crisis are scattered all over a given urban area, as a 
rule, with the central districts of old big cities being chiefly affected. 
Whole blocks become ‘slums of despair’. Housing becomes dela- 
pidated, the water supply and sewerage systems fall into disrepair 
and so on, while houseowners and the municipal authorities are 
either reluctant or unable to make the necessary investments. At 
the same time, intense industrial and civil construction is carried 
out causing unprecedentedly deep social contrasts. Alongside thou- 
sands of primitive huts, tents, and other temporary dwellings made 
of clay, boxes, tin sheets and other materials to hand, dwellings 
that look like self-made caves, one can see hundreds of magnificent 
modern buildings with all modern conveniences and equipped with 
the devices representing the latest achievements in science and 
technology. 

Another manifestation of the social peculiarity of big cities in 
developing states that is also evident in the living conditions of 
the lower urban strata is the unconcealed and constant poverty 
of the majority of working people. For developing nations expe- 
riencing a very difficult formational transition, the gap between | 
incomes is considerable. According to expert estimates, in the sev- | 
enties the average share of incomes received by the worst-off 
20 per cent of the population amounted to only 4.2 per cent of | 
total incomes, and the worst-off 40 per cent received 12.7 per cent. | 
However, the upper 10 per cent received 35 per cent of total in- 
comes. 

By the mid-seventies, 50 per cent of the lower strata of urban 
families received 25 per cent of the total income. The figures 
for cities in Indonesia, Mexico, Pakistan, Tanzania and Tunisia on 
the whole confirm this estimate, and some sources cite even gloom- 
ier figures. 

Peter Lloyd, a well-known specialist on the urban lower strata, 
stated on the basis of studies of the early eighties that the poorest 
60 per cent normally received 20 per cent of the national income, 
and the upper 10 per cent over 50 per cent. In developing coun- 
tries, poverty, both absolute and relative, involves up to 60 per 
cent of the urban population. Thus, Lloyd’s estimates for the early 
eighties were gloomier than those he made before, and to my mind 
this is not accidental. Relative pauperisation is, indeed, noticeably 
growing and is often accompanied by absolute pauperisation. Ac- 
cording to some international organisations, from 35 to 55 per cent 
of the inhabitants of developing countries in Asia and Oceania 
consume less than 2 calories a day, i.e., they are absolutely 
undernourished. The number of poor who live below any minimal 
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poverty level amounts to hundreds of millions; in 1975, for instance, 
this figure was 770 million. 

The presence of huge masses of poor working people, who are 
experiencing various stages of social transition, alongside strata of 
skilled workers, engineers, technicians and managerial personnel, 
causes a sharp discrepancy in the incomes of working people. Such 
widely varying incomes again indicate that the main groups of 
working people in developing states have not yet become distinct 
classes in the proper sense of the term. 

Mass poverty is a subject of international discussion and special 
international organisations and programmes are designed to help 
the efforts of developing states in overcoming the above-mentioned 
misfortunes. 

Starting from the mid-sixties, the term ‘culture of poverty’ 
(introduced by Oscar Lewis) became a subject of heated argument. 
Some authors deny its existence altogether, while many others 
regard it as a vicious circle. Lewis himself noted the following gener- 
al features of this concept: the absence of childhood as an extend- 
ed and protected time of life; free sexual unions or temporary 
marriages; the tendency to form a family that concentrates around 
the female (usually the mother); the strong predisposition to 
authoritarian practices; and so on. 

In our view, this concept is a distorted way of ascertaining real 
characteristics linking various categories of the urban lower strata 
on the basis of perpetually low incomes. Indeed, extreme and 
prolonged poverty cannot but affect the way of life and its percep- 
tion by the lower urban strata. Moreover, as with the slums, this 
is stable poverty inherent in the era of primary accumulation of 
capital and the profound declassing of the working masses. At the 
same time, it is intensified by processes typical of developed capi- 
talism, especially in its imperialist stage. This poverty is even more 
severe for the underprivileged. 

The third perceptibly mass manifestation of the specific nature 
of the towns and the lower urban strata in developing countries 
is the problem of employment. It takes an immense number of 
forms and constantly permeates all aspects of social life in urban 
society, which is not just a society with a highly-organised system 
of super-exploitation of hired labour as in the capitalist West. 
In developing states, the bulk of the urban working people suffer 
chiefly from_lack of work, from underemployment, semi-employ- 
ment, pseudo-employment, etc. In such cities, the majority of able- 
bodied people do not work; they are either in search of jobs or are 
satisfied with their surrogates. Besides, unemployment is becoming 
a severe problem much quicker in cities. 

The criteria for defining employment, unemployment and, 
particularly, their varieties in urban and rural areas are not always 
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comparable, and relevant statistics are extremely schematic and ap- 
proximate. According to available estimates, underemployment in 
urban areas of developing countries amounts to 35 per cent of the 
total work force. The lack of reliable statistics cs and inaccurate se- 
lective surveys do not allow us to cite the exact figures, which vary 
very widely even for blatant urban unemployment. However, the 
following International Labour Organisation estimate for 1975 
gives a general idea of the problem in ‘Third World’ countries: 
Asia (excluding China and other countries with planned econo- 
mies), 6.9 per cent of urban population; Africa, 10.8 per cent; and 
Latin America, 6.5 per cent. In big cities, it is considerably higher 
than in the country as a whole. For instance, in the years 1967- 
1974, the percentage of unemployed in Manila ranged from 7.1 
to 14.2 per cent of the total work force, and from 4.4 to 9.8 
per cent in the entire Philippines. Employment took very different 
forms in industry, trade and other spheres of the economy. In the 
early seventies, a selective survey of families with low incomes 
in Jakarta showed that 29 per cent of them were supported by wom- 
en, a third of whom were prostitutes with two dependents each. 
In Jakarta, ‘street employment’ chiefly involves cigarette-butt 
collecting. These are typical activities of paupers and the lumpen 
proletariat, though they are in themselves a variety of employment. 
A particularly acute problem is the employment of the young. 

In some major respects, the nature of employment and unem- 
ployment in ‘Third World’ cities and towns both coincides with 
and seriously differs from what is observed in the West, and the 
main cause is essentially the same, namely the incompleteness 
of the major processes of formational transition mixed up with 
weighty ‘chunks’ of different stages of capitalism, including the so- 
cially stagnating monopoly capitalism. The other side of the coin 
is that the labour of masses of urban residents is associated with 
primitive or long-obsolete types of productive forces and work 
organisation. 

It is no wonder that parallel with quickening urbanisation, it 
became increasingly necessary to explain it chiefly for practical 
objectives, including political ones. As a result, Western sociolo- 
gists began to describe, albeit in a distorted or inaccurate way, 
a new aspect of the contradictions in transitional society, in gen- 
eral, and in its multi-structural economic basis, in particular. The 
former dualistic divisions into ‘European’ and ‘native’, ‘modern’ 
and ‘traditional’, ‘organised’ and ‘unorganised’ sectors were re- 
placed by a modern dichotomy, which, like its predecessors, failed 
to reflect the essence of the multi-structural basis and the entire 
transitional society, but could discern new and important facets 
of these determinants. Let us dwell, therefore, on the history of 
the term ‘informal sector’ in greater depth. 
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In the early seventies, in their report on Kenya, compiled 
within the framework of the World Employment Programme, a 
group of experts from the International Labour Organisation es- 
tablished the division into the formal and informal sectors. This 
classification rapidly gained popularity and began to be used by 
foreign authors of diverse ideological trends. In fact, it is now also 
used in Soviet publications. It was no accident that this classifica- 
tion coincided with a certain (especially propagandist) alteration 
in the provision of foreign assistance (through government 
channels), or rather with the new orientation on providing it to 
satisfy the ‘basic needs of the poorest strata’. The notion ‘informal 
sector’ and the concept of satisfying basic needs often appear 
together in Western publications. 

On the basis of this binomial division, the ILO and, subsequent- 
ly, the World Bank and a number of other international and na- 
tional organisations, and even private individuals, conducted many 
field surveys (in Africa, Latin America, and Asia) which became a 
valuable source of scientifically-based analyses of economic, social, 
and class structures, chiefly in urban areas. 

It would be incorrect to call the various divisions of econom- 
ic and social structures useless or simply erroneous. In our view, 
the positive aspect of this historical series of dualistic classifica- 
tions lies in the fact that it reflects, albeit approximately, the 
changing complex reality, and that it seeks to learn the specific 
laws of development of this reality. It reflects an obvious tendency 
to try to understand the specific movement of a transitional so- 
ciety with a multistructural economic basis. As local capitalist 
structures matured, their supreme manifestations came to include 
foreign enterprise and higher elements of local capitalism, both 
of which were introduced from without due to the export of 
capital. Instead of a ‘purely’ European sector, a ‘mixed’ modern 
sector emerged to be followed by an ‘organised’ sector of the 
economy. 

Thus, very generally, ‘native’ society was noted to stratify and 
change. Naturally, this took place in the most distorted ways. The 
above-mentioned categories primarily reflected the development of 
higher enclave types of capitalism in transitional society and there- 
by delineated its specific evolutionary stages. In a way, these 
concepts led right up to a point beyond which one could begin 
to understand that they themselves reflect a conglomerate of 
structures. 

Various approaches to dividing economic activity carry a class 
and scientific load. Yet, these divisions and the resultant factual 
material (particularly in field surveys) are highly valuable with 
reference to the ‘informal sector’. They give an idea of income, 
property, business, sales markets, and hired labour. 
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The initial, recognised use of the term ‘informal sector’ was 
chiefly connected with attempts to find a way of resolving the 
problem of employment. As Peter Lloyd justly noted, the growing 
informal sector appeared because the urban formal sector was 
unable to absorb the waves of migration.! Some people believe 
that increased attention to the term (and to what it implies) 
was due to the optimism of its inventor Keith Hart (1971) and like- 
minded people, who claimed that from an outcast of development 
the informal sector would turn into an important source of future 
economic growth. In fact, certain business circles in the West, and 
also politicians yearning for a simple means of solving very com- 
plex and, indeed, frightening problems, became interested in this 
possibility. 

Of significance here is the informal sector’s initially broad range, 
namely (1) easy incorporation; (2) orientation towards local re- 
sources; (3) family form of ownership; (4) small range of transac- 
tions; (5) labour-intensive and related technology ;(6) skills obtained 
beyond the system of training for the formal sector; (7) free 
market open to competiton; and (8) the ignoring by authorities 
and other organisations of the existence of this sector. 

By the mid-seventies, other approaches began to be suggested, 
for example by John Weeks, with reference to the same division. 
More often, however, greater stress was placed on a different com- 
bination of the above-mentioned factors. The attitude of the state 
was brought to the forefront (thus indirectly recognising the in- 
creased economic significance of the superstructure) or, to be more 
precise, the state’s organisational links with both the informal and 
formal sectors. As a result, the weaknesses of the informal sector 
were explained by its limited access to the state’s possibilities. The 
proponents of this view claim that everything goes to the formal 
sector, and the state’s economic policies, including protectionism, 
tarrifs, credits, technology, licenses, etc., are directed at this. Hence 
the great differences in the economic parameters of the two sec- 
tors. 

The vagueness of the division remains, for different researchers 
continue to give their own definitions (the urban poor, families 
with low incomes, urban slum dwellers, etc.) Yet, in most ap- 
proaches, the problems of employment and poverty clearly prevail. 

The struggle to use and understand the new category has instant- 
ly assumed a dual nature. The division into the formal and infor- 
mal sectors is also applied in discussing the ‘new world economic 
order’, the ‘crisis of cities’, ‘redistribution of incomes in economic 
growth’, ‘aid to the poorest strata’, etc. Thus, the disputable, con- 


ISee Peter Lloyd, A Third World Proletariat?, George Allen & Unwin, 
London, 1982, pp. 14, 15. 
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tradictory and amorphous division of the economies of developing 
nations into formal and informal sectors has become an important 
object of controversy between various class interests and ideologies 
and, simultaneously, a form of the search for the objective, scien- 
tific truth. No wonder, from the very outset, arguments about the 
criteria to be applied in dividing the economy into these two sec- 
tors clearly demonstrated to what extent they would be subject 
to control by the state. Formerly, such criteria were not used, but 
now political elements are deliberately involved at the very start- 
ing point of the definition. 

The concept ‘informal sector’ has taken root, for its emergence 
was timely and included the specific social idea of ‘helping the 
poor without threatening the rich’. To recapitulate, from the 
early seventies the Western powers’ stick-and-carrot policy towards 
the developing world began to change. By that time, people had 
begun to realise the greater social significance of the rapidly grow- 
ing poorest urban strata and the processes affecting their present 
and future. In order to alleviate the threat of a social explosion 
and safeguard the interests of the Western monopoly bourgeoisie 
and the local upper propertied classes, the World Bank developed 
the theory of basic needs, of which the division into the formal 
and informal sectors became a component element. The ILO, the 
World Bank, and Harvard and Cambridge universities began to elab- 
orate this theory for practical class needs, and their example was 
followed by many other institutions. 

These studies, the use of old and new statistics almost inacces- 
sible to the individual researcher and constant attention to the 
problem have made it possible to start probing the boundaries of 
the informal sector. For instance, the share of the urban work 
force in the formal sector in Pakistan was estimated at 69 per cent 
in 1972; in urban areas of Thailand, at 26 per cent in 1976; in 
mainland Malaysia, at 35 per cent in 1970; in Singapore, at 23 per 
cent in 1970; in Colombo, at 19 per cent in 1971; and in urban 
areas of Tunisia, at 34 per cent in 1977. A survey of the employ- 
ment level in the informal sector of a number of urban centres by 
the mid-seventies resulted in the following figures; 50 per cent in 
Jakarta and 45 per cent in Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmadabad, and 
some other cities. Like all such figures, these are approximate, 
incomplete, and hardly comparable. Yet, on the whole, they give 
an idea of the present situation and likely trends in the near fu- 
ture. The general impression is that the urban lower strata consti- 
tute from 20 to 70 per cent of the total population, depending on 
the scope, nature and stage of urbanisation, the apparent rule being 
that the larger the city and the more intense its urbanisation, the 
higher the share of the lower strata. 

Thus, a brief analysis of only three main features or manifesta- 
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tions of the specific characteristics of an Eastern city and its lower 
strata also revealed their peculiar reflection in the new economic 
and sociological concept of the informal sector. Its use in world 
economics also helps one to understand the above-mentioned 
peculiarities. 

Let us straightaway note the most important thing, i.e., the def- 
inite social unity of the ‘urban lower strata’ (something already 
mentioned above) and simultaneously their extremely heteroge- 
neous and fragmented nature. Any one-sidedness in assessment 
either by the recognition of only their unity or only their fragment- 
ed nature leads to an impasse. To understand the essence of this 
phenomenon, one must take dialectic account of both. Indeed, 
it is not difficult to see the failure of the eclectic approach of schol- 
ars seeking to reveal (or not reveal) the classes that exist in capital- 
ist societies of other countries undergoing a specific transition lead- 
ing to capitalism or socialism. The class structure of such a transi- 
tional society has its own specific features and laws of develop- 
ment. In search of an answer within the bounds of traditional 
capitalism, sociologists use the ideas of Max Weber and dozens of 
other contemporary Western scholars, including ‘neo-Marxists’. 
Again, though not fully, previous arguments and discussions arise, 
for the realities of today require an answer to ‘old’ issues, too, 
and involve in old disputes new and increasingly numerous strata 
of scholars and other intellectuals from Western and developing 
countries. This results in all sorts of ‘infantile disorders’, deliberate 
and inadvertent misconceptions, curious observations, and inten- 
tional or unintentional distortions of social structures. Everything 
depends on the author’s class stance (sympathies) and degree of 
impartiality. 

For instance, in his book A Third World Proletariat? Peter Lloyd 
goes so far as to make the following generalisation: ‘In looking 
at the organisation of production we shall see that wage-earners in 
industry and the public services fall readily into our Western cat- 
egories. The small-scale artisans, traders and professionals who 
form such a large part of the urban poor are an anomaly. They 
usually own their tools; they exploit family members, apprentices, 
Or journeymen, they have aspirations which we could term ‘petit 
bourgeois’; their linkage with the large-scale capitalist or ‘formal’ 
sector takes varying forms, but since their production is relatively 
small, the surplus extracted from them is small too. Thus, it is 
argued, whilst wage-earners in the ‘formal’ sector are exploited, 
these people are prevented from producing; they are, in the terms 
of some Latin American writers, marginalised. How does one 
categorise such people in class terms?’! And arguments about this 


1Peter Lloyd, op. cit., p. 19. 
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and closely related issues are also continuing to illuminate impor- 
tant elements of the objective scientific truth being sought. 

In this case, the concept of the informal sector and its socio- 
economic substance, boundaries, significance, and prospects also 
become involved. It gradually comes to light that the measure to 
which its component elements form a conglomerate differs. Our 
task is, and I reiterate, to perceive the reality of this amorphous 
coalition and distinguish the principal elements involved. 

The demarcation established by factory legislation, for example, 
between ten workers using mechanical energy and twenty who do 
not, is taken as a basis for dividing the economy into the formal 
and informal sectors. Below this demarcation line lies the informal 
sector. In the formal sector, there is labour legislation concerning 
working conditions, working hours, wages, insurance, employment, 
dismissal, leave, and trade unions. In the informal sector, the work- 
ers are undefended, lack confidence in their future, and have no 
trade unions. 

Another point currently at issue is what unit should be taken 
as the basic one. Some researchers maintain that it depends on the 
character of economic activity or enterprise, while for others this 
approach is only auxiliary, the main thing being the type of output 
(commodities or services) produced by a given economic unit. 

Ray Bromley, a well-known expert in the fieid, admits that 
arguments about the principles underlying division into sectors 
are not accidental. He notes ten weak points or vulnerable aspects 
of this criterion, namely, the rough nature of the watershed; the 
large gaps between the extreme poles; the uncoordinated formalisa- 
tion of sector boundaries; the prevailing emphasis on the contra- 
position of sectors rather than their links; the need for many trends 
in conducting state policy toward a given sector; the said division 
assuming a new aspect when applied to the countryside; the exis- 
tence or non-existence of other components in the national econo- 
my, like the public sector; and the common assertion that the in- 
formal sector has a present, but no future. It would appear that 
once the authorities recognise the informal sector and start support- 
ing it, it ceases to be an informal sector; in reality, this division 
conceals exploitation of small enterprise by moncpoly capital. 
There is also the apparent tendency to mix the concepts of neigh- 
bourhood, family household, and the people with the nature of 
economic activity and with enterprise. However, these categories 
are not simply different, they are unrelated. For example, various 
representatives of one family may be employed in different sec- 
tors. Lastly, there is a desire to identify the urban informal sector 
with the urban poor. In reality, however, a wide range of workers 
occupied in the formal sector also receive quite low wages, and 
their work is not permanent. 
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Those who support the idea of dividing socio-economic life in 
developing countries into the formal and informal sectors also run 
into several other insurmountable theoretical difficulties, which, 
among other things, become apparent when units of the informal 
sector are compared with the working strata connected to it. Both 
display a composite nature, though, in the latter case, it is much 
more significant and broader. No wonder, some scholars prefer 
to write about the segmentary nature of the urban labour market. 

The term ‘informal sector’, in the view of its advocates, is more 
complete and more flexible than the terms ‘unorganised’ and ‘tra- 
ditional’ sectors; it can be applied in analysing empirical data 
characterising a specific segment of the economy and its distinctive 
features. Above all, the term implies the small scale of businesses 
in the sector. But even those who support the term immediately 
start arguing about the parameters of that small business. Some so- 
ciologists (Keith Hart, T.G.McGee, and Manfred Bienefeld) 
claim that enterprises that employ one worker or the self-employed 
who run a business on their own belong to this sector. Others be- 
lieve it is better to go by official boundaries, i.e., those involving 
enterprises with up to ten workers occupied in industry, con- 
struction, transport, trade, and services. This approach apparently 
entails its own difficulties, for the informal sector then includes 
representatives of the small commodity structure, transitional 
(mixed) strata, and lower echelons of the small capitalist structure. 

A second feature characterising the informal sector is usually 
the family (personal) nature of property (ownership) and the gen- 
eral absence of both the structural division of labour and of a 
managerial hierarchy. This definition also reveals elements of small 
commodity production, but masks small capitalist enterprise. 

The heterogeneity of the informal sector is revealed in various 
spheres and according to various indicators. For instance, T. Pa- 
pola, an adherent of the informal sector who performed a number 
of field surveys, recognised that its heterogeneity divides the work- 
ers into three categories depending on their incomes. In India, 
where the average monthly wage was 296 rupees, in the mid-sev- 
enties, an independent worker received 385 rupees; and a part- 
time (casual) worker 190 rupees. Twenty-one per cent of the fami- 
lies that Papola examined failed to make ends meet, and 40 per 
cent admitted they owed over 1,000 rupees. C. Gerry and C. Birk- 
beck suggest that the small producer be included in one of three 
social groups that would classify him as an obviously hired worker, 
a masked hired worker, or a truly self-employed worker. 

Different strata show different labour productivity, and their 
contribution to the gross national product (GNP) varies. According 
to very approximate estimates, the informal sector in Ahmadabad, 
India, contributed 28 per cent of the city’s share of the GNP, 23 
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per cent of which was provided by small businesses and 5 per cent 
by independent and part-time workers. In Jakarta, Indonesia, the 
informal sector contributed 30 per cent of the city’s share of the 
GNP. 

According to figures for Ahmadabad, the informal labour 
market involved 55 per cent of the work force (‘unaffiliated’ 
workers 34 per cent and regular workers of small businesses 21 per 
cent, of whom 8 per cent were employed by enterprises belonging 
to the formal sector). According to this classification, 25 per cent 
of the 47 per cent of informal sector workers were employed in 
small businesses, 14 per cent were independent workers, and 7 per 
cent part-time domestic servants. Of the 78 per cent employed in 
the informal sector, 24 per cent worked in industry, 29 in trade 
and commerce, and 25 in the sphere of services (as compared with 
44, 20 and 22 per cent, the respective figures for total employment 
in the three basic areas of the city’s economy). 

Workers occupied in small production are not something static: 
their wages change, as does their social and class affiliation. For in- 
stance, 30 per cent of those interviewed in a selective poll in three 
Malaysian cities started their careers in small industry. By the time 
of the poll (mid-seventies), 80 per cent of them had either taken 
new jobs at larger enterprises or were self-employed. 

Thus, the specific nature of the Eastern city, particularly with 
regard to the lower strata, is determined by socio-economic factors, 
and largely by the fact that urbanisation does not eliminate, but 
revives and transforms pre-capitalist (primarily small commodity) 
or early capitalist (small capitalist and other forms transitional to 
and from it) production relations. The multi-structural and frag- 
mentary nature of the economic basis does not disappear, but 
transforms much quicker. This is, in effect, not the end of the 
process by which urban society gets rid of (or overcomes) its 
multi-structural nature, but a far-advanced stage of that process. 

Special attention should be paid to the fact that, at a number 
of stages of urbanisation, it is the lower forms of economic activity 
that grow more rapidly than others. As a result, the percentage of 
urban population belonging to the lower strata rises tangibly, al- 
though their contribution to the gross social product may not in- 
crease, but even decrease. A selective examination of small commod- 
ity and small capitalist enterprise in Jakarta, in the mid-seventies, 
showed it to grow by 12 per cent a year. Among the businesses 
that emerged during one year, 91 per cent constituted small com- 
modity enterprises (employing one worker each); but with regard 
to the number of years during which they functioned, the figure 
declined to 87 per cent. Among the factors inhibiting business 
growth, 30 per cent of the people interviewed mentioned lack of 
demand, 35 per cent, lack of capital, and 75 per cent, the need for 
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cheaper credits. The income of a hired worker in a small business 
is about half that of the proprietor. 

The rapid growth of small commodity and small capitalist struc- 
tures in the major cities of the developing countries was naturally 
accompanied by the growth of the lower strata simply because 
those structures provided the material base for the latter. Today, 
the small commodity structure is undergoing a complex evolution 
in the sphere of production; at times, it partially grows and partial- 
ly and continually splits to accumulate in some sections mixed 
forms transitional to capitalist relations. Generally speaking, the 
stratum of relatively independent, but greatly limited and relative- 
ly exploited artisans is a highly significant and noticeable element 
of the lower urban strata usually ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The numerous small tradesmen, pedlars and similar caterers 
to the sphere of circulation and services have spread much more 
quickly in the cities of developing countries, their approximate 
share ranges from 20 to 25 per cent. 

In most developing countries, the late sixties and especially 
the mid-seventies were marked by sharp, even dramatic, changes 
in the evolution, substance and extent of the small capitalist struc- 
ture. Outwardly, it grew rapidly in size, though extremely uneven- 
ly in its respective sectors, districts, and countries. At the same 
time, its lower and upper boundaries noticeably changed. Indeed, 
one could cite quite a few instances to show how these boundaries 
expanded. Yet, on the whole, common patterns became distinctly 
perceptible among the wide variety of evolutionary streams consti- 
tuting this sub-unit of capitalist production relations and their in- 
dividual forms. More specifically, the action of these patterns be- 
came more tangible, unidirectional, and distinct. The upper bound- 
ary began to drop while being forced to yield its positions to the 
developed private capitalist structure or to state capitalism. The 
lower boundary also dropped (with difficulty); but in this case, 
the small capitalist structure won new large sectors of the econo- 
my. The points of junction with pre-capitalist structures became 
more eroded. But it was precisely through expansion of the lower 
boundaries that the main trend in the growth of that structure 
and related social strata developed. 

In the sixties, and especially in the seventies and eighties, the 
development of the small capitalist structure assumed a mass char- 
acter; on the surface, this showed most distinctly in urban areas 
and in the demographic structure of the towns. This objectively 
gave rise to huge strata of non-factory proletariat. In developing 
countries, one can find significant masses of people who receive 
wages, but in no way represent (or who are merely starting to par- 
tially represent) capitalist production relations. Hence, one may 
speak of non-proletarian strata who receive, usually irregularly, 
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wages (or reward in kind); of a pre-proletariat that is starting to 
be involved in the system of capitalist employment; of a semi- 
proletariat considerably involved in capitalist production, but still 
strongly connected with its pre-capitalist, generally small commo- 
dity forms; and of a non-factory proletariat (previously usually 
termed manufactory proletariat), who chiefly work within the 
small capitalist structure. 

In virtue of the specifics of the present-day evolution of the 
small capitaiist structure, and also because various types of machines 
(occasionally sophisticated ones) penetrate that structure and 
the latter itself becomes linked (to varying degrees) to external 
sources of energy (chiefly electrical), we are faced with various 
combinations of complex and simple labour. As a result, in refer- 
ence to production skills and industrial status, some workers could 
be defined more accurately as the semmz-factory proletariat. Yet, the 
share of ‘semi’, as a rule, grows sharply as it approaches the upper 
boundary of the structure. In this case, the main thing is that the 
customary (according to Western standards) ‘purity’ of concepts 
is violated and there is a dominant presence of intrinsic transitional 
features that kaleidoscopically reflect the ‘factory’ and ‘non-facto- 
ry’ elements. 

We often observe the involvement in one collective of a strata 
of factory (with regard to work skills, knowledge, wages, etc.) 
workers and a significant mass of non-factory proletariat. On the 
whole, wages in the informal sector amount to half or less than half 
of those in the formal sector. 

Thus, non-factory proletarians are representatives of hired 
labour, are exploited and organised predominantly by small capital- 
ist business, and constitute the third component of the lower 
urban strata. Artisans, small merchants, and the non-factory prole- 
tariat are the three principal supports in the sphere of production 
and circulation involved in the small commodity and small capital- 
ist structures. 

In reality, these structures or rather their relatively integral, 
‘pure’ components in urban areas of developing countries, are sur- 
rounded by split, intermediate, mixed, hybrid and other transi- 
tional forms. As a result, strata consisting totally or almost totally 
of artisans and merchants (petty bourgeoisie) and non-factory 
proletariat, as it were, envelop the huge masses of working people 
who cannot be given a socially simple definition. There are numer- 
ous groups of people who combine various kinds of economic 
activity (production, services, trade, etc.) and social-class affilia- 
tion (involving self-employed and hired workers). 

The transitional nature of the process of class formation is char- 
acterised by vagueness and instability of specific combinations. 
One day, in search of his daily bread, a poor man may engage in 
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independent smail trade; the next, he may be hired to do con- 
struction work; and the next, he may be repairing everyday uten- 
sils; and so on. Combined types of work also involve typical 
changes in employment sites and the difficulty of movement to 
various areas. 

As a rule, increasing and highly irregular changes in class affil- 
iation are also manifested within one working family. The larger 
the family, the more varied the economic activities and social char- 
acteristics of its members will be. The general ‘impurity’ of the 
hired sections of the urban poor is also intensified in virtue of var- 
ious direct and indirect types of exploitation by local big and for- 
eign monopoly capital, which deforms and aggravates the already 
painful processes of primary accumulation and mass establishment 
of lower types of capitalist enterprise from below. 

As a result, the disintegration and establishment of new classes 
and strata are particularly painful and lengthy. Moreover, in this 
situation, they develop their worst aspects. To begin with, I would 
like to distinguish elements directly related to our subject. The 
main element is the excessively large concentration of working 
people who are ‘precipitated’ totally or almost totally from the 
sphere of labour and minimally normal living conditions. This re- 
sults in the formation and continued presence of a mass of déclassé 
have-nots, terribly impoverished paupers, and small lumpens. 
Existing statistics do not make it possible to delineate the bound- 
aries of this stratum, which organically enters the urban lower strata 
in the form of a separate substratum, and a large one at that. 
We already cited the figures for absolute poverty, constant and par- 
tial unemployment, etc. On the basis of this and other evidence, 
the quantitative limits of the pauper-lumpen substratum may be 
estimated at 10-25 per cent, depending on the evolutionary pecu- 
liarities and development stage of a given country or city. 

The inhabitants of the ‘bottom’ of society concentrate within 
them the worst characteristics of have-nots and outcasts. They 
show to the extreme the most repugnant features caused by para- 
sitism, by the abomination of their daily inhuman existence, which 
is sometimes illuminated by a gleam of someone’s generosity, sym- 
pathy, and self-sacrifice. 

The four major components of the urban lower strata briefly 
characterised above fit generally into the framework of the ‘in- 
formal sector’, recognised but understood in various ways by differ- 
ent researchers. However, the heterogeneous social entity that we 
are concerned with organically involves yet another very important 
fifth stratum, intrinsically diverse and tending to grow beyond the in- 
formal sector. To this day, some sociologists either fail to notice 
or ignore this element, whose representatives are, in effect, scat- 
tered throughout various sections of the basis-related and super- 
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structural institutions and, in their working activities, are directly — 
connected either with the state or with large social institutions, 
and many receive remuneration from the treasury. The question 
concerns chiefly the urban poor employed in ‘government service’. 
They include low-paid municipal workers hired for unprestigious 
and often despised jobs (rubbish collectors, slaughterhouse butch- 
ers, etc.). 

This group also includes a significant proportion of low-paid 
categories of workers employed directly in the public sector and, 
as a rule, doing part-time or auxiliary work. These are chiefly 
construction workers, who, in most cases, are still subjected to var- 
ious forms of capitalist and pre-capitalist exploitation. Work at 
state-owned facilities provides employment for a large section of 
the urban population. 

The gaining of independence in developing nations, not only 
engendered new and all-embracing functions of the state, but great- 
ly expanded its activities in politics, ideology, and other spheres 
of the superstructure. Apart from everything else, this resulted 
in the lower echelons in the state apparatus becoming exceedingly 
numerous, but then such overstaffing has long been an important 
means for fighting rapidly growing unemployment. Huge numbers 
of salaried people are not even petty officials, but are engaged in 
primitive services as bellboys, janitors, pages, and messengers. In 
India, for instance, by the early seventies there were over one mil- 
lion such employees. According to some estimates, they were use- 
fully occupied only 12 minutes a day. Hence, there is the dual 
process of the excessive growth of the number of lower state em- 
ployees, on the one hand, and the uncontrolled enrichment of top 
officials in central government bodies, on the other — a dual process 
engendered not only by the objective needs of state administration. 

Today, all the urban lower strata feel the state’s direct or in- 
direct influence in various areas, particularly when it is repressive. 
However, efforts to implement widely advertised positive measures 
for improving their position require enormous funds, a developed 
network of different official agencies or cooperatives and, natural- 
ly, a considerable number of officials. As a rule, to establish con- 
tacts with the lower strata, the authorities initially use the already 
existing institutions. Then the need for new ones arises, and this 
naurally means that more officials are required for implementing 
government economic, social, and other policies. 

The need to regulate and control the political and, as far as pos- 
sible, the economic existence of the heterogeneous urban lower 
strata has resulted in a greater number of bureaucrats, something 
also caused by expanding ‘aid’ to the poorest strata. The outcome 
has involved gradual changes that bring about improvement in 
some areas and greater oppression of the lower urban strata in oth- 
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ers. Indeed, it is not without reason that official documents in 
developing countries constantly set the task of eradicating red tape 
and corruption. As a result, assistance ostensibly designed for the 
poor ‘helps” entirely different social forces and creates serious ob- 
stacles to making it at all effective. 

After the lower employees in the public sector and lower state 
officials, people in the liberal professions emerge as a specific 
element of the fifth section of the urban lower strata. They are 
very numerous, and special studies should be directed at them and 
their problems. We shall only give a very general outline of this 
group, since otherwise, one might fail to understand even partially 
the intrinsic nature of the lower urban strata. These people, to a 
varying extent, are the bearers, spokesmen and conveyors of na- 
tional culture and knowledge in general. Naturally, they are not the 
only ones to fulfil these social functions, but they de live deep 
inside a greater social-class formation, as an inseparable element, 
and are largely the best spokesmen of its sentiments, desires, way 
of life, and social aspirations. 

They include actors, musicians, teachers, physicians, singers, 
dancers, copyists, folktale narrators, etc. Conventionally, they may 
be divided into members of new (contemporary) and old (tradi- 
tional) professions. The former largely include low-paid teachers 
who teach at elementary schools and live in slums. Among the nu- 
merous nurses employed in modern medicine, there are many 
transitional types of would-be healers, such as midwives, and es- 
pecially traditional doctors from local popular medicine (hakims, 
wadkhyas, etc.). Again, among the highly numerous lower strata 
of ‘cultural workers’, the majority teach traditional crafts, dances, 
music, and so on. There is a significant stratum of lower clergy- 
men, members of monastic orders, ‘saints’, and other representa- 
tives of highly diversified religious institutions. 

The network of rapidly evolving urban lower strata is densely 
permeated by a ramified system of traditional and reformist reli- 
gious bodies and clergymen. Working people from the urban lower 
strata continue to worship their traditional gods and to confess 
their traditional faiths. Moreover, ancient beliefs are supported 
(also by regulated reforms) by influential ‘spiritual’ structures and 
their ministers. To ignore or misunderstand this factor can lead to 
the distortion or even to the negation of an important element 
in the spiritual community of the urban lower strata. 

The profound social transformation of the lower urban strata 
does not take place in a vacuum. It occurs under the maximal 
influence and use of traditional institutions (which, as a result, 
also change), under the influence of new secular ideas and organi- 
sations. Already in the stage of mass migration to cities, people do 
not move spontaneously, but chiefly via family, tribal, communal, 
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caste, associative, ethnic, and other such institutions. This is how 
transitions from one social quality to another have also taken place 
so far. Thus, in.no way can one say that migration to urban areas 
necessarily results in a complete break with traditional-patriarchal 
institutions, although the refreshing influence of previously 
unknown ideas, customs and views is obvious. 

Nor can one say that the urban lower strata are unorganised or 
merely waiting to be organised. In reality, most of them are 
interconnected by numerous links, including organisational ones. 
However, these are specific links. The presence of traditional 
(though changing in form and substance) institutions, e.g. castes, 
ethnic groups, associations of kinsmen, and extended (combined) 
families, allows a huge number of working people to adapt to and 
exist in a changing social environment and, in most cases, to 
change relatively gradually their class affiliation. This is the real 
way for class groups to form deep inside an evolving social coali- 
tion and yet another aspect of the fragmented nature of that ¢o- 
alition in a changing transitional society. 

Probably, Malaysia is the best example of the diverse combina- 
tions of those features, being as it is populated by three large ethnic 
groups, namely, Chinese, Malays, and Indians. Also, Malaysia has 
different religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, and 
Christianity. Besides, some Malaysians originate from specific local 
communities and others (chiefly the Chinese) at some point came 
from overseas. In the mid-seventies, as an existing institution, the 
extended family involved at least 40 per cent of the households 
covered by a selective survey of the working population of three 
Malaysian cities, namely Kuala Lumpur, the capital, and Kota 
Bahru and Kuantan on the east coast. According to that survey, 
60 per cent of the inhabitants of Kuala Lumpur and 55 per cent 
in Kota Bahru and Kuantan were actually born elsewhere. The bulk 
of Malays living in the capital at that time (83%) had lived else- 
where before, and the share of ethnic migrants was as follows: 
Malays 66.4%, Chinese 43.6%, and Indians 49.2%. 

Very close ties with ethnic communities and associations of 
kinsmen fuel people’s desire to return to their native places, 
chiefly to the countryside, where they often still have a plot of 
land and close relatives. Also, for many urban residents, the desire 
to. start up their own ‘business’ remains their ideal, since, in their 
view, it would give them complete freedom. 

In many developing countries, various types of ethnic associa- 
tions have appeared in some cities, though, their membership, 
tasks and evolution essentially differ. Some are guarantors of mo- 
nopoly on certain forms of business, while others provide mutual 
support for their members. Refusal by one member to help often 
results in ostracism, which is a terrible punishment. 
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The customer-patron system, based on various traditional, semi- 
traditional and new institutions and existing in a variety of forms, 
has become widespread among the urban lower strata. It is pyr- 
amidically multi-stage, variable, and with deep historical traditions. 
Through this system, the patron is given a chance to manipulate 
(also for political purposes) and exploit his customers. However, 
the latter, in return, receive his protection and aid in case of emer- 
gency. 

In some developing countries, various urban (block) associations 
also appear in slums. Ethnically, they are heterogeneous, and their 
substance and form largely reflect the present-day structure of the 
lower strata. Neighbourhood relations play the most important role 
as they consolidate some sections of the urban lower strata through 
contraposition to other sections, for these sections compete among 
themselves for larger shares of municipal and state benefits; for the 
maximum improvement of conditions in their slums; for water 
supply, electricity, transport; and so on. In some cities, they form 
associations based on occupational criteria, such as hawker unions 
in Southeast Asia, especially in Malaysia. 

There are few organisations in decrepit old urban blocks. 
Tenant-landlord relations prevail involving the worst kinds of dé- 
classé urban residents, ‘slums of despair’ as it were. Individualism 
with all its consequences, including organised crime, has taken deep 
root, and traditionalism with all its past values is declining faster 
than modern ethic and other norms develop. 

Neighbourhood relations are highly important for slum resi- 
dents. As already mentioned, they usually develop on the basis of 
tradition. However, the connections and interests of the poor also 
spread to other sections of the urban population. Improved trans- 
portation allows them to get to know the whole town, and they 
can to a certain extent choose their own life style, something that 
would be impossible in the countryside. Traditional institutions 
disintegrate while preserving general forms of unity. The substance 
of old forms changes quicker, though, at a certain stage, opposite 
processes are also observed; outwardly ultramodern institutions 
are deeply affected by old and seemingly obsolete ideas. Division 
is observed everywhere, including in opinions, and adherents of 
new ideas and new religious or political trends appear. In a develop- 
ing country, the city is also a centre of new ideas. This is caused 
by the often rapid emergence of the necessary conditions for the 
establishment of new organisations and ideological trends, but with 
new use of traditional institutions. Hence, one should distinguish 
two aspects in this process. 

On the one hand, a stable hierarchy of links arises within eth- 
nic, neighbourhood, block and similar associations. The practice 
of customer-patron relations also makes wide use of traditional 
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institutions to gain quite modern objectives. At the outset, these 
organisations’ principal line is aimed at mutual assistance and 
consolidation of their members for defence against outside forces, 
government authorities inclusive. Subsequently, the accent may 
shift. The struggle for leadership becomes more acute. The rank 
and file become participants in organisations created along other 
principles as well. This gradually results in a relative independence 
of the individual. Though important, this is only one tendency. 

In Western and other literature it has become common to con- 
trapose these associations to classes and to substitute the subject 
of study by statements that, having emerged on traditional princi- 
ples, these associations are irreconcilable to the class approach. For 
instance, Peter Lloyd declares that ‘ethnic loyalty tends to be a 
more powerful sentiment than class interest.’! 

Such assertions are erroneous because they are one-sided and 
fail to take into account the evolution of class forces within a 
specific social coalition (conglomerate), which, in effect, is made 
up of segments of the old system. Interactions within the coalition- 
class system perpetually change in form. Among other things, they 
also go through stages, in which the said socially heterogeneous 
associations are transformed. The latter may promote or inhibit 
the formation of specific classes, gradually turning into areas of 
conflicting interests. This struggle brings different results in terms 
of class formation, though they always tend to turn traditional 
institutions into instruments predominantly of one specific class. 
But here, too, this class will for a long time be entangled by sur- 
vivals of traditionalism, by regenerating vestiges of the past. In 
this way, various changes are perceptible in the eclectically integral 
social mentality of the community with which we are concerned. 
These changes are, in effect, due to the non-uniform and different- 
ly tending ripening within that community of ideological trends 
that approach those that are more uniform in class terms, but still 
lack completeness pending the destruction of the objective founda- 
tion of the coalition system. 

The material, social, traditional, and cultural factors that per- 
meate the everyday life of the urban lower strata naturally have 
a direct impact on their views, ideals, and behaviour. Nowadays, 
politologists abroad like to talk of the social potentialities of the 
urban lower strata, about their ideology, about their possible role 
in politics. It is a widespread view that the urban masses are neither 
radical nor inert, and that their behaviour, stance, and values 
should be perceived in the light of the economic, social and politi- 
cal realities they have to face. Quite often, the masses are hostile 
to influential and well-to-do sections of the population. Though 


! Peter Lloyd, op. cit., p. 82. 
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in varying measure, they understand the mechanism that creates 
and perpetuates the inequality that they themselves so acutely 
experience. Yet, they still have to continue their everyday struggle 
for survival. They have developed a standard of existence that 
accepts the existing situation as predetermined, as one which they 
have to match, and only rarely do they see it as an accidental de- 
velopment that should be challenged. 

Peter Lloyd, who tried to clarify whether the urban lower 
strata are a ‘third world proletariat’, basically adheres to the 
same views. However, his assessments also involve nuances that 
make him a representative of another trend. The urban poor lack 
an understanding of alternative forms of social structure, and this 
compels them to look for solutions to their problems within the 
existing system, whose substance they only vaguely understand. 
Lack of organisation prevents them from taking collective action. 
But according to Lloyd, none of these factors deny that the urban 
poor deeply realise their humiliating and subordinate position in 
society: they know how poor they are, and do not want to remain 
such. 

The emphasis in these views on the oppressive effect of every- 
day chores and on the fact that the urban poor realise their inequi- 
table position appears quite plausible. Yet, the urban poor are a 
very fragmented mass and, apart from their general sentiments, are 
characterised by more specific trends and sympathies. The slums 
are a very complex ‘melting pot’. Some authors assert that these 
are where reserves of right-wing, conservative, and even reaction- 
ary elements ripen. And they cite examples like the communal- 
religious, semi-fascist organisation Shiv Sena in Bombay. Others 
insist that we face a prop of left-wing extremism and remind us 
of the story of armed actions by the Naxalites in Calcutta. The 
well-known expert Joan M. Nelson notes in her book Access to 
Power that, so far, the urban poor have sometimes been capable of 
only sporadic outbursts of protest like the demonstrations in Cairo 
in 1977 protesting against the government’s intention to increase 
food prices.! Other authors declare that the urban poor are law- 
abiding, politically inert citizens who follow in the footsteps of 
their patron bosses. All these views are to some extent correct, for 
all these facts do exist. There is also the penetration of populist 
ideas, no longer in the countryside, but among the urban poor, and 
these are becoming increasingly widespread. The influence of other 
secular teachings is also growing. 

The urban poor are both a multi-stratified and unstable forma- 
tion with regard to several basic criteria. Old and new elements 


1Joan M. Nelson, Access to Power: Politics and the Urban Poor in Devel- 
oping Nations. Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1979, 
p. 12. 
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in the existing and emergent eclectic coalition mentality can, 
depending on the situation, swing them in opposite directions. 
Joan M. Nelson justly notes: “Collective political participation by 
groups among the urban poor takes different forms in different 
settings. In ethnically divided societies, the urban poor are usually 
mobilized politically as parts of their respective ethnic groups. 
More often than not, such groups cut across class lines, and their 
goals are set by middle-class or élite ethnic leaders. Sometimes an 
ethnic group is very largely poor, and the group itself is viewed 
as low status. The different ways in which class and ethnic lines 
intersect produce quite different patterns of political action.’”! 

Large sections of the urban lower strata have different atti- 
tudes not only towards their present, but also their future. In ur- 
ban areas, the social ‘melting pot’ or, more accurately, ‘melting 
pots’ have not yet completed the job of mixing them together. 
Meanwhile, some sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the non-fac- 
tory proletariat are marked by crystallising elements of class cons- 
ciousness and a tendency to grasp the outlook of the petty bour- 
geoisie or the factory proletariat. At the same time, their views 
continue to be restricted by the generally eclectic mentality of 
the urban lower strata. 

Since the developing nations gained independence, the state 
has come to have an immeasurably greater and essentially differ- 
ent impact on all aspects of life, including class-forming (and re- 
forming) processes. Hence, when sociologists started to divide these 
nations’ economies into the formal and informal sectors, this it- 
self did not attract the authorities’ attention to the problem 
of the latter sector, for it already existed and had invariably called 
for the formulation of specific economic and other policies. The 
hope was initially expressed that the informal sector would be able 
to resolve the problem of employment. The adherents of this view 
thought that it should be transformed into the formal sector, and 
that then all problems would be solved. Furthermore, they believed 
the state should turn this metamorphosis into reality. 

But all these dreams were ephemeral, and here is some evidence 
to support this. According to available estimates, in order to provide 
all those who look for jobs with work, the informal sector must 
increase its output by ten or even more per cent a year in the aver- 
age developing country. In reality, however, that indicator is three 
times lower. 

In recent decades, lower forms of enterprise (small commodity 
and small capitalist) have clearly shown their ability to grow rap- 
idly in urban areas also, despite the lack of sufficient access to 
developed money markets and so on. Some researchers began 
to say that small production yields profit, and arguments flared 

1Joan M. Nelson, op. cit., p. 165. 
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up again about the relationship (necessity and profitability) of 
small and big production. Apart from this, there is also a problem 
of how to absorb various kinds of state assistance, since possibil- 
ities for this are restricted primarily because of the intrinsic nature 
of the informal sector. Yet, its status is becoming increasingly 
affected by the absence or presence of a special economic policy 
in support of small production. The results of red tape and arbi- 
trary police actions always severely affect the latter, and the label 
of ‘illegal’ (for the poor often live and work on land they do not 
own, on roadways, on street crossings, etc.) is always frightening. 

To be sure, the problems of small commodity and small capital- 
ist structures cannot be resolved by themselves, and not merely 
through technical and economic measures, but by implementing 
the latter in a definite class climate, through specific social orien- 
tation. One should remember that the development of these struc- 
tures and the status of working classes and strata related to them 
are not the same thing. 

This means a broad social community historically restricted by 
a formational transition that includes heterogeneous ‘chunks’ 
of lower sections of disintegrating, old working classes and strata 
and newly-forming working classes and strata. This community 
is intrinsically eclectic and controversial, but its unity, as well as 
its division, is conditioned by both internal and external factors 
of a basis-related and superstructural nature. The existence of this 
social community is also caused by (and causes) definite class-re- 
forming processes iri transitional society. Its evolution varies great- 
ly in different developing nations because of the various combina- 
tions of national and international factors. 

The same should be said of the complex and slow ways in which 
the class components constituting this community emerge. They 
are extremely fragmentary and oppressed; for ‘vestiges’ of former 
classes this means a tormenting death, while for newly-emerging 
ones a tormenting birth. The main signs that serve to combine the 
urban lower strata in a fragmentary whole also seem subsequently 
to disappear in an uneven and gradual manner at the end of the 
evolution (particularly with regard to habits and spiritual life), 
while preserving some qualities of the past. For example, one does 
not necessarily have to be a lumpen to possess the beginnings of lum- 
penism and be understood in the corresponding social environment. 

The fact that the urban lower strata become an objectively 
distinct social phenomenon likewise compels us to determine 
the objective division of urban working people into two sections, 
something that remains a completely obscure issue. Below, we shall 
give a cursory view of only a few relevant effects of this division. 
In developing nations, no single class fully comprises the urban low- 
er strata, which actually include only the lower and middle eche- 
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lons of the petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat (plus the entire 
gamut of mixed transitional groups of working people), unorganised, 
oppressed and deformed by overseas monopolies and local 
propertied classes. The lower strata differ from the ‘second’ seg- 
ment of working urban residents in many respects, for example 
in the conditions and nature of work, in considerably lower in- ~ 
comes, in housing and education, and so on. To some extent, this 
also relates to different life styles, when the non-factory worker 
feels his small artisan or merchant neighbours are closer to him 
than his factory mates. 

To some extent, the two-level nature of the urban working 
people was also observed in previous formational transitions, es- 
pecially in Europe during the transition to the capitalist formation. 
It was not only that capitalist production relations developed in 
Europe more uniformly and gradually (even though this was also 
of no small importance), but also that the excessively expanding 
urban lower strata subjected themselves and all urban residents to 
mortal danger, because society and its living conditions as a whole 
could not withstand such a growth. Such natural biological factors 
as the plague and other calamities came to regulate that increase. 
The present-day non-uniform and uneven growth of the lower 
strata in large cities of developing nations has resulted in their un- 
precedented absolute and relative increase; besides, tendencies that 
were effective in the past fail to work because present-day technolo- 
gical, scientific and other means that first emerged in developed coun- 
tries make it possible to effectively combat epidemics and famine. 

As a result of a new combination of various internal and exter- 
nal factors, the ‘Third World’ urban lower strata emerged as a large 
social community (and force), and in most cases continue to grow 
ig number. Yet, the main thing today is not even this, but rather 
the fact that, qualitatively, their social significance in all spheres of 
life has become highly apparent, and that this trend is still on the 
way up. Despite all its heterogeneity, this social community is 
marked by a real unity of major psychological and ideological fac- 
tors. In fact, it is permeated by somewhat similar (notably egalitar- 
ian) trends of secular (primarily populist) and religious doctrines. 

In transitional society, the class stuggle is extremely compli- 
cated and ‘impure’ as compared with an established social forma- 
tion. For one thing, it involves many more people, and its major 
objects and subjects are social communities that either do not exist 
in established social formations at all or are rudiments of specific 
classes. The urban lower strata are a most significant element 
among such social communities, and the general trend of social 
development in the newly-free states, including those in the East, 
essentially depends on the position of those strata, i.e., on whom 
these strata, or most of their members, would choose as their allies. 





CHAPTER FOUR 


THE FORMING OF CLASSES AND 
THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


The class struggle is the motive force behind the development 
of antagonistic societies, and the participants in and the course 
of that struggle in various class and social mechanisms are known 
to differ. The founders of Marxism-Leninism analysed the interde- 
pendent character of these phenomena in particular detail with 
special reference to capitalist society. In fact, they created a truly 
scientific doctrine of social development, and the subsequent com- 
bination of that doctrine with the working-class movement led to 
the victory of socialist revolutions, first in Russia, and then in a 
number of other nations. A major discovery of scientific socialism 
was that it showed the correlation between production relations 
and classes. In fact, this is also the methodological foundation for 
analysing the formation and evolution of classes and for under- 
standing the specific nature of the class struggle in ‘Third World’ 
countries. 

Karl Marx emphasised that he did not discover classes and the 
class struggle. He wrote: ‘What I did that was new was to demon- 
strate: (1) that the existence of classes is merely linked to partic- 
ular historical phases in the development of production, (2) that 
class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, (3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition 
to the abolition of all classes and to a classless society’! Metho- 
dologically, classes were deduced from a specific social state of 
production and are a historical, developing category. 

Significantly, after he wrote the Communist Manifesto together 
with Engels, for many years Marx studied the laws of the origin, 
development and decline of capitalism while writing Capital, 
and he is known to have died when composing Chapter 52 of its 
third volume, titled Classes. By that time, however, he had given a 
classical example of how to reveal the unity of a given mode of 
production and classes, and scientifically showed that the former 
is the material foundation for the emergence and subsequent de- 
velopment of the latter. 


1 Marx to Joseph Weydemeyer in New York, March 5, 1852’, in Marx/ 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, p. 64. 
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This tenet is fundamental for Marxists. Engels wrote: *... classes 
of society are always the products of the modes of production and 
of exchange—in a word, of the economic conditions of their 
time...!. Thus, specific production relations engender specific 
classes. This is stated especially clearly and fully in Lenin’s well- 
known definition of classes: ‘Classes are large groups of people 
differing from e4h other by the place they occupy in a historical- 
ly determined system of social production, by their relation 
(in most cases fixed and formulated in law) to the means of 
production, by their role in the social organisation of labour, and, 
consequently, by the dimensions of the share of social wealth of 
which they dispose and the mode of acquiring it.’2 

In The Development of Capitalism in Russia, which Lenin wrote 
while laying the foundations of a proletarian party and working 
under the most severe conditions involving persecution, under- 
ground work and exile, he revealed the main processes of social 
development. In order to understand the new phenomena in world 
capitalism at the turn of the century and use them for the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the proletariat, Lenin studied the profound 
changes in production relations caused by the emergence of monop- 
olies, and developed his teaching on imperialism as the highest 
stage of capitalism. The scientific Marxist approach neither opposes 
production relations to classes, nor detaches them from the latter. 
It demands that their actual interrelations be shown. 

“The Marxist method of studying the relationship between the 
economic basis and classes, and of finding the causes of changes 
in both, is applicable to the analysis of any society, including 
the transitional type. 


1. Multi-Structural Social Organisation as a Cause of the 
Multi-Class Nature of Transitional Society . 
Structure and Class 


In developing nations, the transitional state of society, which 
reflects a complex combination of external and interna! factors, is 
rooted in the unusual heterogeneity of the ecanomic basis, which 
combines numerous structures that change because of certain his- 
torical and social reasons. 

A study of specific social structures also enables one to show 
the class forces based on a given structure, the real objects of class 
battles, the vital class interests of diverse and quite numerous so- 


3 Frederick Engels, Anti Duhring, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 


2V 1. Lenin, ‘A Great Beginning’, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 1977, p. 421. 
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cial forces. Classes (or their major sections) do not exist outside 
definite structures. In his article Economics and Politics in the Era 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, Lenin expressed with utmost 
clarity this relationship between a given type of production rela- 
tions and a given class: ‘The basic forms of social economy are 
capitalism, petty commodity production, and communism. The ba- 
sic forces are the bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie (the peasantry 
in particular) and the proletariat.’ The study of the multi-struc- 
tural organisation of society in developing countries is also a natu- 
ral and realistic way of studying their classes. Indeed, it specifical- 
ly shows what classes exist in a given country and with what degree 
of economic maturity. 

In a multi-structural society, one cannot perceive the entire 
scope of the objects and specific nature of class relations and class 
struggle without first analysing the interrelations of various struc- 
tures. Each structure has its own production and exchange features, 
but also important production links with other structures, links 
which, as a rule, are essentially antagonistic. Interstructural alliances 
and common interests are temporary (transient), while the in- 
terstructural struggle is of a permanent nature. By revealing the in- 
teraction of different production relations, one can create an objec- 
tive foundation for understanding what classes fight for in econom- 
ic, political, and other areas. Clashes between production relations 
in a given structure are objectively determined in transitional so- 
ciety, and careful study of them is indispensable for the scientific 
cognition of the actual objectives and the specific course of the 
current class battles in developing countries. 

Thus, a multi-structural social organisation is the basis of a 
multi-class society, which exists and affects all spheres of life un- 
til the former is overcome. The existence of one or several (usually 
two) classes is directly linked with a given structure. Quite often, 
this relationship is highly distinctive. A case in point is the rela- 
tionship between the natural-patriarchal and small commodity struc- 
tures and the class of landlords who, as a rule, did not run their 
farms themselves but leased their land to the poor. In this case, 
specific sections of rural working people, united under the 
common name of peasants, confronted a feudal exploiter class. 
The specific feature of these structures (the small commodity one, 
in particular) and of the classes based on them lies, among other 
things, in the fact that the more or less complete destruction of 
the feudal class did not lead to the complete destruction of the na- 
tural-patriarchal and, moreover, small commodity structures, but 
rather caused (more in the latter) general evolutionary changes. 


IV I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 108. 
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In the preceding stages of historical development, such changes ul- 
timately led to the revival of feudal relations, to the emergence of 
a new stratum of the feudal class. 

To some extent, a similar process also took place in the initial 
period of colonial enslavement. Today, in virtue of cardinal 
changes, including in the domestic socio-economic situation (chief- 
ly as a result of the emergence of other structures), the general evo- 
lutionary trends of the two structures and the classes dependent on 
them also change. The relationship between the natural-patriarchal 
and small commodity structures has begun to develop in a differ- 
ent manner too. In the changed situation, they reveal new social 
potentialities, likewise connected with the two basic variants (cap- 
italist and socialist) of socio-economic evolution. As a result, the 
respective antagonistic elements accumulate within these structures 
themselves. Naturally, the outcome of their struggle depends on 
a number of factors operative outside of these structures. 

For the class structure of any society, a transition from one 
formation to another signifies the collapse of old classes and the 
birth of new ones; in other words, this period simultaneously in- 
volves the processes of class decomposition, class transformation, 
and class formation. In the culminating stages of a new formation’s 
maturation, class-forming processes connected with the crystalli- 
sation of new classes often come to the fore. 

To a certain degree, these processes even become a dominant 
factor, as their victory is an essential prerequisite for completing 
the transitional period and establishing a new formation. Naturally, 
for some time, or permanently, the old classes or their big strata 
remain in changed form and varying proportions. This depends on 
the formation in question and on the situation in which it has 
emerged victorious. Yet, despite all the possible ‘impurity’ of the 
class structure, it basically involves classes engendered by the vic- 
torious mode of production. 

Economically, the transitional nature of the class structure, its 
break-down and restructuring are based on the transitional state 
of economic life, most clearly embodied in the type of reproduc- 
tion. Even with the most varied types of multi-structural develop- 
ment, no single structure (except, perhaps, the natural-patriarchal 
one) has full opportunity for reproduction (either simple or, even 
less, expanded) on its own basis. At different reproduction stages, 
transitional society concentrates different numbers of unistructural 
and mixed structural economic units. On the whole, the intersect- 
ing phases of reproduction (production, distribution and exchange, 
and consumption) are characterised, first, by the fact that they 
are intrinsically conglomerate, i.e., heterogeneous. This is not a set 
of economic units similar in social quality, as, for example, capital- 
ist ones, which enlarge with time to give rise to monopolies. In 
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the course of reproduction in transitional society, we find within 
each phase a multitude of different-sized unistructural and mixed 
structural (transitional) types of economies (natural, small commod- 
ity, capitalist, etc.). Second, in the course of its reproduction, 
each phase meets the next through a great variety of interactions 
of structurally similar economies, not through the contact of 
structurally similar economies alone. Third, a relatively lengthy 
and normal reproduction process is virtually impossible at all 
stages without external economic ties, otherwise it is realisable 
(though not infinitely) in extremely inferior forms. 

In the actual development of transitional society, its various 
production relations are indistinctly stratified. Of course, there 
are periods and areas when and where the ‘condensations’ of 
specific structures are more distinct and resemble the layers of 
puff-pastry. More often, however, especially in business centres, 
one observes a radical mixing of all types of economic activity 
(the cocktail effect). In transitional society, no structure possesses 
a full set of elements needed for independent economic activity. 
For instance, the functioning of all kinds of capitalist enterprises 
(often the most technologically up-to-date) not only in agriculture 
(where the phenomena in question are, as a rule, prevalent), but 
also in towns, is ensured by the constant influx of changing casual 
workers. A certain percentage of the work force in non-capitalist 
structures (or their disintegrating derivatives) emerges for a time 
on the hired labour market. Capitalist hired labour makes them an 
element of capital. Then these labourers largely return to their 
former structural relations (primarily in the countryside) to be re- 
placed by other migrants. With the formation in major urban cen- 
tres of a vast section of impoverished people, the situation becomes 
even more complicated. Here, we have important indications of 
the formation of the proletariat as a result of the varying interac- 
tion of structures. In the course of reproduction, individual 
structures are marked by different degrees of interdependence and 
segmentation. This also affects their relations with associated clas- 
ses. The lower structures are characterised by especially strong 
economic cohesion. Hence, in some regions and for definite pe- 
riods, economic circulation has been and continues to be within 
the limits of individual structures, or is isolated, as it were. Yet, 
this isolation is formal and relative, for during a lengthy period the 
reproduction process, while varying in degree and form, involves 
and combines all the structures. Today, we sometimes hear of the 
disintegration of the economy in developing nations. In our view, 
inasmuch as this concept is used to draw attention to the immense- 
ly diversified and divided state of production forces and produc- 
tion relations, ‘disintegration’ carries a positive charge. Yet, it is 
often used or perceived as an indication of a total split between 
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individual ‘structures’ constituting the socio-economic basis. Still, 
One cannot agree with this interpretation of disintegration of the 
economy, since it denies (or ignores) the presence of a combined 
or conglomerate reproduction process in a multi-structural econo- 
my, one that, in effect, becomes increasingly interrelated as time 
passes. With the political independence of developing countries, 
government intervention in economic life and the emergence of a 
new state capitalist structure have become major factors in the 
reproduction process. Ultimately, this intervention in general, and 
the activity of the public sector in particular, are objectively aimed 
at reducing disintegration of the economy and changing the course 
of reproduction. 

This structure of reproduction, and the changes occurring there- 
in, create a socio-economic foundation for a mixed, transitional, 
and fragmentary condition of class entities. The latter do not pro- 
duce a mirror image of the production basis, but have relatively 
independent specific features and law-governed movements that 
subsequently become apparent in the unique political, ideological, 
and other aspects of existing class forces. Hence, a more accurate 
definition of our subject of research would be: a transient, unfor- 
med, mixed, and divided class structure in the course of its ‘remould- 
ing’ within the framework of the transitional societies of develop- 
ing countries. Under such conditions, diverse and multistrata forms 
of transitional class formations arise, which cannot exist in ‘pure’ 
socio-economic formations (in ‘impure’ formations, we trace 
their aftermath, which varies in size and quality). Without a knowl- 
edge and detailed analysis of the components of the general class 
structure of developing nations, it would most probably be diffi- 
cult, if possible at all, to understand their social movement in a 
scientifically correct way. This structure is the result of a complex 
combination of multi-form and changing internal and external 
factors of social development. 

By the time specific developing regions and countries had es- 
tablished contact with European colonial capitalism, their social 
development was already highly diverse and uneven. As a result, 
their class structures emerged and developed very differently, rang- 
ing from the primitive-communal to the feudal system. Moreover, 
one must remember that some colonial powers (the external fac- 
tor) had their own specific formational features (within which the 
capitalist formation became established), and they seriously affect- 
ed the social structure of the enslaved states. The actions of Por- 
tuguese and Spanish colonialists, for instance, largely differed from 
those caused by the actions of French, Dutch, and British colonial- 
ists. German, US and Japanese colonies also had their specific meth- 
ods of allowing foreign capital influence the class structure of 
local societies. At various stages of colonial enslavement (initial 
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accumulation, industrial capitalism, and imperialism), changes in 
the class structure of enslaved states were likewise non-uniform 
and dissimilar. 

The motley class structures observed today in developing states 
are due, among other things, to their widely differing initial social 
structures and depend on when a former colony was seized and 
how long it was exploited by certain propertied classes (or groups 
of classes) belonging to some imperialist power. Yet, the effect 
of the external factor on social development chiefly resulted in the 
introduction by colonialism of economic, political, ideological and 
other capitalist elements; this was achieved in all types and stages 
of the evolution of pre-capitalist social relations, ranging from the 
primitive-communal to the feudal. In contrast to what people 
sometimes think, colonial seizure itself, far from always, immedi- 
ately halted the preceding social development. For some time, 
though distorting (both in substance and form) it would continue 
under foreign capitalist oppression. Yet, at a certain stage, this 
distortion leads to qualitative changes, to the establishment and 
evolution of a certain variant of transitional society. 

Thus, although the social structures of sofne developing coun- 
tries or groups of countries are highly different, class-forming pro- 
cesses in developing states nonetheless have some basic common 
features. In reference to this, we use the category ‘class formation’ 
chiefly as an indicator of the reorganisation of class structure, not 
of the emergence of classes as stch. In fact, classes emerge only 
when primitive-communal relations are destroyed. When analysing 
class formation in the transitional society of developing nations, 
we encounter another difficulty as a result of terminology that is 
still not fully established. Hence, to characterise certain new social 
phenomena, one has to search for suitable new terms that are not 
yet widely recognised. 

In the transitional period, class-forming processes naturally 
occur simultaneously at various socio-economic, political and ideo- 
logical levels. They occur comprehensively but in a highly uneven 
manner. It is quite difficult to reveal this comprehensive and un- 
even development with special reference to a given developing na- 
tion (period), but it does, however, afford a real picture of class 
formation of the country concerned. 

In most developing nations, the natural-patriarchal and small 
commodity structures are still characterised by their very close en- 
tanglement or incomplete demarcation. As already noted, the 
petty bourgeoisie there possesses major distinctions that must 
definitely be studied in order to understand the actions of the class 
and its numerous groups. In developing states, the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, like anywhere else, is highly split economically and otherwise. 
But probably its main evolutionary feature is its continuing growth 
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and consolidation, albeit very contradictory, in the main areas 
of social life in multi-structural countries. 

Other structures engender fundamentally different interactions 
that cause the emergence of classes. This is characteristic of all the 
highly different kinds of capitalist structure. In this case, class di- 
vision and class struggle within a given capitalist structure are more 
readily understandable, since they are distinctly separated into 
hired workers and capitalist entrepreneurs. 

Every capitalist structure, however, includes substantial distinc- 
tions that permeate all social phenomena. This reveals both the 
cause and effect of the basic division of a given structure and classes, 
a reflection of the continued formation of the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie and, at the same time, a certain heterogeneity of 
these classes. The proletariat and the bourgeoisie form through the 
consolidation of their particular, often relatively isolated and fre- 
quently opposed groups. Some detachments of the working class 
and the bourgeoisie, each with their own specific interests, which 
distinguish them from other strata of the same class, are also 
linked with every capitalist structure. Despite the fact that capital- 
ism. is considerably fragmented in transitional societies, it cannot 
be approached indiscriminately, either in theory or in practice. 

Thus, the contradictory existence of several capitalist structures 
is indicative of the foundation underlying the split nature of the 
national bourgeoisie and the working class in developing nations. 

It is no accident that the political consolidation of the bour- 
geoisie takes place through a growing awareness among its individ- 
ual strata of their special interests connected with the capitalist 
structure. It is precisely for this reason that the needs of individ- 
ual bourgeois groups are expressed politically in a much clearer 
and definite way. As a result, common class interests are generally 
understood by all bourgeois strata through the prism of their own 
specific interests. Objectively, the presence of several capitalist 
structures divides the bourgeoisie and causes prolonged disunit- 
ing tendencies. 

The structure of working classes in developing countries essen- 
tially differs from that which existed in, say, pre-revolutionary 
Russia. The share of the proletariat in ‘Third World’ nations 
is much smaller, and the class itself is highly divided. It includes 
a very high percentage of non-industrial elements, and the stratum 
of hereditary proletarians is extremely small. Some multi-structural 
nations have only the beginnings of a stable nucleus of the local 
working class, while in others, the proletariat is more developed. 
Yet, in most developing states, the problem of changing the prole- 
tariat from a ‘class-in-itself’ into a ‘class-for-itself’ is still generally 
unresolved. 

Over the past few decades, the number of working people has 
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significantly increased. They sell, either constantly or occasionally, 
either their ability to work,or their manpower. In developing na- 
tions, the work force has become increasingly mobile; old labour 
markets are being uprooted and restructured, and new local and re- 
gional ones are forming in greater numbers. In this vitally 
important area, the transitional nature of society is also continuing 
to develop and, at the same time, the outline of the future is 
emerging. This raises the question of how to establish a national 
labour market and if it has been formed, in what countries, when 
and how. This task is exceedingly complex. With the classical forms 
of development of the capitalist formation, the degree of maturity 
of the national hired labour market is known to have generally 
coincided with the evolution of the capitalist formation itself. 
Moreover, the former served as a major indication of the latter’s 
advance. 

In present-day developing states, the national labour market 
is forming in a much more complex way. The fragmented nature 
of capitalism is also characterised by considerable fragmentation 
of the labour market. Moreover, the measure to which structure- 
related and overall capitalist development indices coincide with 
the forming of a single market differs from country to country. 

In transitional societies, capitalism develops via the non-uniform 
evolution of various capitalist structures at different time periods, 
and this is demonstrated in various combinations of structures. 
Here, too, lies the foundation of a dynamic typology, as it were. 
Despite the general long-term tendency for capitalist structures to 
merge a tendency that intensified on the whole in the seventies 
and the early eighties and whjch showed some novel qualitative 
manifestations, in certain periods apparently reverse movements 
also take place. To be more precise, this is yet another aspect of 
‘the same common, law-governed evolution of transitional society, 
a phenomenon which may also be characterised as a joining of some 
Capitalist structures in conditions of a lesser approximation or even 
estrangement of others. 

All this directly correlates with the formation of a labour 
market in most developing states, where the local structural stage 
in the establishment of local national markets, the contours of 
which are beginning to show more distinctly, is dominant. In most 
cases, the majority of the gainfully employed population are still 
not directly involved in the capitalist system of hired labour, and 
those who directly or indirectly are involved constitute a very large 
but fragmented detachment of working people. Local and foreign 
capital has still failed to create, at least fully, a national labour 
market, since, in most cases, the pre-capitalist structures have not 
yet been destroyed, and the transitional forms are still far from re- 
structured. 
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Many transitional societies now have (or nearly have) specific 
labour markets for various capitalist structures. In other words, 
not merely one, but several associated and relatively independent 
labour markets. The upper strata of local capitalism (both private 
and state), and the overseas companies, which cooperate with them 
more closely than before, over a relatively short period of time, 
creatéd constant and stable reservoirs of manpower in the main 
urban centres. Yet, these labour markets are still essentially re- 
stricted, so much as to slow down the growth of the upper echelons 
of capitalism. On the one hand, this is seen in the shortage of lo- 
cal skilled labour and managerial personnel, and on the other, in 
the significant drain (to Western and now also largely to oil-produc- 
ing countries) of engineers and technicians, skilled workers, and 
other mobile labour. 

At the same time, the past couple of decades have witnessed 
noticeable changes in the class structures of transitional societies 
in developing nations. These shifts were most apparent in super-ur- 
banisation, in the influx of migrants, in the increasing arrival of 
manpower, in tne aggravated problem of unemployment, and in 
the excessive growth of the ‘unorganised’ labour market. 

Thus, very serious changes in the transitional society of develop- 
ing countries have brought to the fore the issue of non-factory 
forms of hired labour involving large sections of the working class. 
At the same time, these changes mask the issue within the broader 
context of the urban lower strata. 

Hence the composition of the national proletariat in the multi- 
structural societies of developing countries qualitatively affects its 
status in the national class struggle. The significance of its non-pro- 
letarian and semi-proletarian allies from other strata of the working 
classes (chiefly from various sections of the petty bourgeoisie) 
is very great indeed. 

The nature of structural production relations has a direct impact 
on the degree of maturity of related class forces; this shows that 
the rising classes are not fully mature while the outgoing social 
Strata are declining. In the former, these are different stages of 
childhood and adolescence, and in the latter, those of senility. 
This is the main aspect of the structure-class relationship. 

The fact that various structures ripen and decline to a different 
degree and therefore last for different periods of time directly 
affects the social maturity and political image of a given class or 
stratum. Let us examine the problem of a declining structure and 
related classes or strata with special reference to the feudal landown- 
er class based on the feudal structure or on a particular state of 
the natural-patriarchal and, partly, small commodity structures. 
Here, we are faced with an exploiter class (like that which existed 
in the kingdom of Egypt, for instance), whose evolutionary peak 
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has already passed (more or less long ago). Hence, it is not a ques- 
tion of whether it has formed, but of its degree of development 
and degradation. 

The different level of evolution attained by this class in coun- 
tries that were turned into colonies and those which became semi- 
colonies while retaining a certain degree of political independence, 
is also distinctly apparent. In the former case, the feudal class was 
completely removed from state power and politically lost many of 
its class qualities. In some countries, particularly in the last centu- 
ry, it occasionally rose against the colonialists to even become the 
leader of a national liberation movement. Yet, the colonialists were 
quite successful in rendering the feudal lords harmless and in 
turning them into their loyal, sponging allies. Only very rare- 
ly did certain groups of affluent landowners join the anti-colonial 
movement. On the whole, under direct and prolonged colonial rule, 
the feudalists lost the quality of being a ‘class-for-themselves’ to be- 
come a ‘class-for-the colonialists’. No wonder with the ‘peaceful’ 
political ousting of the imperialist invaders the feudal strata lost 
their own foundation, as it were, and became politically amorph- 
ous. Naturally, well-to-do feudal rentiers did their best to prevent 
progressive measures being implemented by their governments: 
they put up a fierce resistance and defended everything obsolete 
in society. But they could no longer independently carry out large- 
scale political actions and invariably sided with either the neo- 
colonialists or with the local bourgeois élite, and not infrequently 
with both. 

A different situation developed in semi-colonies, where feudalists 
retained the state apparatus and political power. True, they occu- 
pied a distinctly dependent and more than vassal position with 
regard to imperialism, but nevertheless remained masters of their 
people. As a result, the class of feudal landlords remained intact, 
and even continued to develop, albeit one-sidedly. This was often 
manifested in their vigorous rejection of the colonialist desire to 
conquer the semi-colonies completely, as evidenced in Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Thailand, etc. The role of the landlord class in 
the social life of former semi-colonies was more significant, and its 
position relatively stable. As a result, it managed to stay at the 
helm in some of the above-mentioned nations, and it was round 
the landlords that the élite of other propertied classes had rallied 
at a certain stage of social development. In these conditions, se- 
rious changes took place among the landlords resulting in the em- 
bourgeoisement of their influential sections. In general, the land- 
lord class clings tenaciously to power, and it has always been 
a difficult task to deprive it of political authority. 

In transitional society, there is yet another declining structure 
representing a state of productive forces and production relations 
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opposed to feudalism. This is the structure of foreign capitalist 
enterprise, which personifies the highly mature types of Western 
monopoly capitalism transported to multi-structural countries. 
No wonder in transitional society the social base of foreign enter- 
prise is narrow, and its economic power (and political weight, 
in particular,) to a decisive extent is determined by the economic 
influence of the ‘parent’ monopolies and their governments. As 
for the stratum of small and medium capitalist entrepreneurs, 
‘settlers’ of the type that existed in Algeria and Kenya and prospered 
in the racist states of southern Africa, things are more complex. 
These are, in effect, foreign bourgeois strata. The upper strata 
of foreign monopoly proprietors do not go to developing nations. 
They are absent like the affluent feudal landlords, yet they receive 
maximum profit, not rent. They live in the West and may never 
even see their overseas enterprises. Consequently, in developing 
countries, the foreign capitalist structure is not represented by a 
‘fully-fledged’ bourgeois stratum. In fact, it is under the surveillance 
and supervision of a relatively small group of managers, engi- 
neers, technicians, and administrative personnel, which consists 
of highly-paid foreign employees and generally low-paid local peo- 
ple. As far as foreign monopoly capital is concerned, this structure 
clearly showed the territorial gap between capital (property) 
and its function (application). 

Foreign bourgeois settlers are a major social support for the fi- 
nancial oligarchies in metropolitan countries. But, as post-war 
events have shown, those oligarchies may sacrifice the interests 
of their ‘junior brothers’ in the former colonies causing the near 
mass exodus of these bourgeois strata to the metropolitan coun- 
tries, as from some North African nations, for instance. 

Restriction or destruction of the structure of foreign monopoly 
capital tangibly alters the overall socio-economic and political 
climate in a developing nation. But (especially theoretically) the 
removal of that capitalist structure does not obstruct, but, on the 
contrary, clears the way for the fuller and more rapid development 
of other capitalist structures and of capitalism as a whole. In prac- 
tice, however, national crises leading to the elimination of some cap- 
italist structures and to the disappearance of individual bourgeois 
strata (and also of some sections of other propertied classes) 
create such shifts in the economic basis and superstructure of a 
multi-structural society that can, and generally do, lead (especially 
potentially) the country far beyond the bounds of bourgeois re- 
forms. ) 

There is also another important aspect of the problem of ‘struc- 
ture and class’ in developing nations, namely in that a definite so- 
cial stratum (class or its section), brought about by specific produc- 
tive relations existing in a given structural form, can, largely and 
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for a considerable time, represent (combine) additional economic 
and other interests. Hence, as already stated, the relationship and 
struggle between specific structures is expressed by classes, though 
not directly. In everyday life, they become complicated and ‘over- 
grown’ with various economic, political and ideological elements. 
As a result, a multi-structural class system develops from a multi- 
structural economic basis but also has its own additional complex 
and relatively independent structure. With regard to the bourgeoi- 
sie, this signifies conflicts between its individual sections, which 
express the different forms of capitalist development and the dis- 
similar links with other types of social production. As a result, 
individual sections of the local bourgeoisie are, as a rule, aware of 
the common nature of their specific group interests long before a 
common class platform has appeared. This is due to two objec- 
tive, though heterogeneous factors. The first one is associated with 
the relatively independent existence of significant strata of trade 
and usurious bourgeoisie without capitalist production of their 
own. These strata, while existing in the sphere of circulation and 
credit, snatched a certain share of the surplus product and person- 
ified, as it were, the exploitative and parasitic nature of the law 
of value in pre-bourgeois society by levying a tribute both from the 
working and propertied classes. 

From the very start, colonial enslavement and the penetration 
of foreign capital involve partial changes (particularly noticeable 
in the upper echelons) in the activities of the trade and usurious 
bourgeoisie. This bourgeoisie turns into an economic and political 
agent of foreign capital helping it, through its own trade and credit- 
monetary system, to sell imported manufactured goods and buy 
cheap local raw materials and thus create, at a given stage, important 
premises for direct investment by Western tycoons. In carrying 
out this compradore function, some usurious merchants became 
strongly alienated from almost all other sections of local society, 
and simultaneously united socially. The colonialists contributed to 
this by political actions as well. 

In some countries, representatives of this chiefly pro-colonialist 
usurious stratum generally managed to work out extremely utopian 
schemes for the slow development of their countries in line with 
the ‘Western pattern’ with the aid of foreign rulers. The philan- 
thropic illusions of such people only emphasised their total inability 
to achieve any realistic reforms which would benefit the people. 

The establishment of national capitalism, especially in the sphere 
of production, signified the emergence of new classes, above all, 
the national bourgeoisie. With regard to economic activity, the lat- 
ter was opposed to the compradore trade and usurious bourgeoisie, 
even though it had emerged from its ranks (thereby largely achiev- 
ing the primary accumulation of capital). Hence, friction and the 
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divergence of views and social stances are not instantly manifested, — 
but rather when these sections of the bourgeoisie become econo- 
mically delimitated and politically contraposed. 

Contradictions between the pre-capitalist strata of the bourgeoi- 
sie and the national bourgeoisie had their ups and downs. However, 
on the whole, they were characterised by the ideologues of the 
trade and usurious stratum gradually losing their own programme, 
even though the substance of their pro-colonialist stance in the 
struggle for state independence remained unchanged. 

With the development of local capitalism, the main watershed 
within the bourgeoisie began gradually to appear between represent- 
atives of various local capitalist structures. Naturally, this could 
only be manifested at specific levels of both developed local capi- 
talist and small capitalist structures. ‘Critical maturity’ did not 
occur in all developing countries, or immediately for that matter. 
Hence, here too, we have a specific transition and the varying 
entanglement of interests of the three principal strata of the local 
bourgeoisie. 

This resulted in a paradoxical situation, in which pre-capitalist 
economic and social institutions and the insufficient maturity of 
capitalism itself served as starting points for bringing the hetero- 
geneous bourgeois strata closer together. In developing nations 
like India, for instance, where the development of local capitalism 
was begun on a noticeable scale during the last century, the nucleus 
of the local developed capitalist structure and, correspondingly, 
of the upper and middle strata of the national bourgeoisie gen- 
erally took shape more quickly than that of the small capitalist 
structure and the lower strata of the national bourgeoisie. The 
natural outcome was the increased significance of relations 
between the trade and usurious bourgeoisie and the upper section 
of the national bourgeoisie. At the same time, in countries where 
local capitalism had appeared later and/or was restricted to its low- 
er forms, the main clash among the bourgeoisie now occurred 
between the trade and usurious stratum and the small capitalist 
entrepreneurs, as in West and East African nations. Yet, in both 
cases, the ‘purity’ of the contradictions was obscured by the fact 
that a significant (occasionally the main) mass of big and small 
capitalists formed from among brokers and usurers and maintained 
links with the latter for a long time, never completely breaking 
them off. The prevalence of intrinsically contradictory qualities 
in some groups of the bourgeoisie caused their political and other 
views to become highly kaleidoscopic. In everyday life, the mixture 
of fundamental socio-economic phenomena was also supplemented 
by an array of religious, tribal, national, and other factors. 

To provide a correct answer to any question of social develop- 
ment and, naturally, to questions concerning the structure of pro- 
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duction relations and classes in ‘Third World’ countries, one must 
bear in mind the sharp distinction between town and country, so 
important for any nation. This distinction ultimately stems from 
the contrast of structures, or, more precisely, from their states and 
relationships, and this has a direct impact on the specific nature of 
the class structure of both town and country. Naturally, it would 
be a great mistake to assume that there are certain basically differ- 
ing structures, classified as urban or rural in accordance with their 
location. Distinctions are determined by substantial discrepancies 
in the non-uniform development of certain structures in different 
conditions. Hence, both the ‘urban’ and the ‘rural’ sections even 
of the same structure generally have noticeable distinctions. Con- 
sequently, it is sometimes advisable, albeit theoretically, to speak 
of ‘urban’ or ‘rural’ structures (more correctly, substructures), imply- 
ing either structures characteristic of only one given locality, or 
their specific features (manifestations), which directly affect the 
combination of (or changes therein) and the relationship between 
the structures. 

As arule, new production relations initially ripened in the town, 
which itself was often the result of their development. This is typi 
cal of an overwhelming majority of towns in present-day multi- 
structural states. In fact, the establishment of all capitalist struc- 
tures and, to a considerable extent, the small commodity structure, 
Started in towns, and it is perfectly clear that the need to distin- 
guish several capitalist structures is quite justified in this case, too, 
for the social image of towns in various stages of their development 
was usually determined by different capitalist structures. Again, 
the present-day image of rapidly growing large cities is, in most 
developing nations, generally determined by a specific combina- 
tion of various capitalist structures and by the share in this 
combination of the small commodity structure. 


2.Déclassé, Pauper and Lumpen Elements 


It is not surprising that paupers and lumpens attract such great 
attention today. To a large extent, this is probably due to the fact 
that in recent years they have grown sharply in number and social 
significance in developing countries. Under state independence, 
economic processes, which on the whole accelerated the break- 
up of the most obsolete structural ‘chunks’, have taken increasing 
numbers of people away from their normal occupations. This 
causes growing unemployment, increased migration to towns, 
abnormal urbanisation, and greater poverty. As already stated, one 
is generally talking about tens and even hundreds of millions of 
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people, whose number is not diminishing, but continuing to grow. 
According to tentative estimates, over one-third of the urban popu- 
lation in Africa and Asia suffer from chronic unemployment (ei- 
ther complete or partial), ie., belong to pauperised strata. 

Like almost all social phenomena in the newly free nations, the 
problems of unemployment and déclassé elements have their rural 
and urban aspects, each with its own specific features. Rural areas 
are characterised by the conservative and stagnant semi-employ- 
ment of large strata of the poorest peasantry. The countryside has 
become a huge cesspool for all kinds of semi-déclassé elements. 
The process is incomplete, and for this reason various representa- 
tives of the rural ‘redundant or reserve work force’ have to be char- 
acterised by the prefix ‘semi’. They chiefly include semi-employed 
elements, whose number is increasingly beginning to exceed the 
50 per cent mark. What is more, they include semi-paupers who 
live on the lowest poverty line.. 

From the class aspect, the growth, of unemployment and/or 
the number of impoverisiing elements in the countryside is indica- 
tive of increasing déclassé processes involving various social strata 
of the peasantry and creating an unusual (from the European view- 
point) spectrum of transitional strata of rural inhabitants. These 
strata represent various stages of the disintegration of nearly all 
peasant sections and result in a new set (this time a social one) 
of ‘semi’-elements. Disintegration of the principal sections of the 
peasantry is seen not so much in the emergence of other pure class 
formations as in the reproduction of new transitional strata. 

The increase in the number of impoverished people knocked 
out of their habitual lifestyle is occurring not only under the 
impact of purely economic factors, but also under the influence of 
religious, ethnic, and even interstate conflicts, so numerous in 
multi-structural nations. For instance, we all recall the tragedy of 
the millions of refugees who fled from British India when it was 
separated into India and Pakistan, and also the sufferings of mil- 
lions of impoverished people during the struggle for the establish- 
ment of Bangladesh. Again, over one million Arabs were compelled 
to leave their native places because of Israeli aggression, and many 
still live in refugee camps. Also, hostilities in Nigeria resulted in 
many thousands of displaced persons. 

Thus, with regard to the class groups that become paupers and 
the factors that cause the process to continue today, it may be said 
that, in most cases, the increasing development of the multi-struc- 
tural society still leads to the break-up of obsolete forms of eco- 
nomic managements rather than to the creation of new ones, al- 
though their establishment is much faster than it was in the recent 
past. As before, the majority of paupers ‘emerge’ from traditional 
structures and from the continually changing small commodity 
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structure, and some also break away from other structures. Hence, 
in relation to class features and origin, déclassé elements in young 
sovereign states acquire new social tinges which reflect, albeit 
distortedly, the qualities of nearly all the principal classes and so- 
cial strata. Among them, one can easily find lumpen proletarians, 
lumpen bourgeois, lumpen intellectuals, lumpen artisans, etc. 

In multi-structural society of the type that exists in former 
colonies, the emergence of déclassé elements acquires not only 
unprecedented scope, but, even more importantly, often becomes 
so protracted as to generate a permanent (though theoretically 
transitional) stratum of transitional society. This calls for the need 
to differentiate individual sections of the déclassé population, to 
distinguish specific groups in addition to those resulting from 
direct social division. In our view, this requires that distinction be 
made between paupers and lumpens. Pauperism is the first stage of 
a déclassé condition, when people have lost their usual occupation, 
when they have become poverty-stricken, when they have no de- 
cent housing, and sometimes none at all, and when they have been 
overwhelmed by other misfortunes. Nevertheless, this state is seen 
as a temporary, transient nightmare. Again, lumpenism is the ‘high- 
est’ stage of déclassé development, when the latter becomes the 
normal state of existence, the stable nucleus of that development. 

Lumpens have developed their own ideology, and it is their 
representatives who emerge as the founders and backbones of a 
number of highly powerful lumpen organisations, some of which, 
in structure and function, are reminiscent of secret societies with 
their own ‘code of conduct and honour’. These are largely thieves’ 
or bandits’ organisations, which often take part (albeit invisib- 
ly) in political life. 

Representatives of numerous social strata and classes sink to 
the very bottom of pauperism. However, traditional links (tribal, 
religious, caste, and ethnic) continue to play an important role. 
Without them, a significant number of paupers would at times be 
simply unable to exist and would die of starvation. Moreover, they 
quite often (particularly in African cities) lead a parasitic life at 
the expense of their relatives, fellow tribesmen, etc. 

When traditional links serve as a tangible safeguard in the strug- 
gle for existence, they disappear extremely slowly. They either 
change in form or revive in other forms. In India, for instance, 
castes still exist even in big cities. 

The social image of pauper and lumpen elements in some re- 
gions and countries of the ‘Third World’ has unique features. In 
India, for example, one cannot analyse the problem of paupers 
without touching upon the directly interrelated issue of lower 
castes, the problem of the untouchables (or Harijans). Already the 
very fact that they belong to ‘despised’ castes or, even worse, to 
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no caste at all, has doomed them to being pariahs, to poverty and 
absence of all rights. 

Naturally, by no means all members of these castes were part 
of the given social stratum. Today, wé can find among them 
representatives of virtually all social classes and groups. However, 
in both relative and absolute terms, they mainly comprised the 
most oppressed and deprived sections of the population, i.e., either 
paupers or very closely affiliated elements. 

At the same time, the Indian untouchables remind one of the 
need also to take into consideration the old, traditional ‘pauperism 
and lumpenism’ which have remained from the previous socio-eco- 
nomic and political systems and developed their own highly stable 
and distinct form. The lower castes are known to live in isolated 
settlements. Naturally, the déclassé nature of the type of people 
we are concerned with, having increasingly affected the pariah 
castes, also inherited numerous attributes of the caste system. As 
the lower castes became déclassé and pauperised, they turned to 
the traditional form of existence of paupers and lumpens. This 
new, non-class social quality, as it were, determines the essence 
of the growing stratum of ‘oppressed castes’ whose members most 
often lose their jobs and homes. 

To some extent and for quite a long time, the newly emerged 
paupers also assimilate traditional customs. In India, lower castes 
are downtrodden, apathetic, submissive, and reconcile with their 
fate. In other countries, the mass of rural and urban lower strata, 
from which déclassé elements originate, also have other traditions, 
such as the bellicosity of secret societies in China. 

On the whole, the attitude of paupers towards the surrounding 
world is increasingly determined by their own status. They repre- 
sent the most impoverished section of the working classes (whose 
status has also generally worsened), who fluctuates between the 
majority of the working people and the lumpens. In effect, this 
is a component of the working lower strata which also include the 
petty bourgeoisie, the non-factory proletariat, etc. 

In the colonial past, the relative social independence of the 
semi- or fully déclassé and impoverished elements was apparent 
during natural disasters, epidemics, crop failures, etc. In fact, these 
were the people who chiefly died from hunger and disease. 

After the developing nations gained independence and social 
reforms were hastened, a demographic explosion and other factors 
caused the usual ‘cesspoois’ of déclassé elements to overflow, 
primarily in villages and small towns. 

In the new situation, their relative independence became not 
only obvious, but almost. absolute, and the rising waves of impover- 
ished and jobless rushed to the major urban centres. The current 
problems of superurbanisation in the newly free nations largely 
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reflect the growing importance of pauperism. At the same time, 
they show that the issue is linked with the even more general prob- 
lem of the urban lower strata. 

What then is the role of the lumpen nucleus in present-day con- 
ditions with the rapid growth of déclassé-elements and the increased 
social significance of this stratum? One should immediately recognise 
that the rapid influx of paupers has seriously shaken the traditional 
influence of the constant lumpen nucleus and its organisations. 
This, for one thing, has caused greater social activity of the urban 
lower strata in general, and of the paupers in particular. 

The traditional lumpens constitute conservative body, and the 
upper crust of its organisations always has been and still is quite 
closely connected with the propertied classes, especially with those 
in power. For a long time, the ruling classes (including the colo- 
nialists) used these lumpen strata as an important instrument for 
keeping the masses of déclassé elements and the urban lower strata 
in general within specific bounds, and for exploiting them in their 
own political interests. A fairly standard pattern of actions emerged: 
such organisations advance everyday, social, religious, ritual, and 
similar problems that are highly important for large groups of 
déclassé elements and declare that they need to support the prop- 
ertied classes in the most urgent political issues in order for these 
problems to be solved. Yet, at some stage, they are either faced 
with a crisis or radically degenerate (as a rule, in a relatively ultra- 
left manner) in the next stage of the social struggle. 

Even a preliminary analysis of the heterogeneity of the dé- 
classé social stratum allows one to infer that the political and other 
potentials of its individual’ sections are dissimilar. Speaking of the 
role of that stratum in the liberation and class struggle, most pau- 
perised and lumpen sections in nearly all the newly free states till 
recently took a basically anti-progressive, conservative stance, 
which was strongly cultivated and exploited by the propertied 
classes. Yet, in recent years, the political outlook of a significant 
section of this growing stratum has become more radical and in- 
creasingly coincides with the positions of other working strata. 
Not infrequently, it serves as a breeding ground for ultra-left ex- 
tremism, too, a point to some extent shown by Franz Fanon, 
a prominent participant in the Algerian Revolution and the African 
liberation movement. Today, it is thus particularly important to 
distinguish and give a well-reasoned assessment of both the negative 
and positive potentials of the déclassé masses. 

Even the most general attempt to understand the possible po- 
litical alternatives for overcoming the specific duality of the pau- 
perised population in the near or remote future compels us to 
touch on certain ideological aspects of the issue. Unfortunately, 
they have been studied very little, but without revealing them, one 
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cannot fully realise the significance of pauperism and lumpenism 
for the development of multi-structural states. 

Naturally, the break-up of old production forms in the 
evolution of a multi-structural society is largely demonstrated by 
the mass emergence of déclassé elements, by the material impov- 
erishment and unemployment. of millions of people. Yet, these 
processes involve all the aspects of social existence, including 
ideology and class mentality. In this case, we encounter the socio- 
psychological aspects of the problem of déclassé elements, which 
are, in effect, more extensive than ‘material’ impoverishment, 
since they involve the minds of some people from ‘undisintegrat- 
ed’ classes or social strata. 

The déclassé conditions, especially if protracted, and even more 
so, stable lumpenism, are extremely destructive for the socio- 
psychological and ideological image of this ‘non-class’ and, at the 
same time, important social stratum of a multi-structural society. 
The déclassé condition causes the collapse of customary concepts 
and norms of social existence. Everything lies in ruins; everything 
formerly stable and significant is overturned and seems totally 
insignificant, unstable and trivial. Cynicism, total permissiveness, 
cruelty, indifference, nonchalance, malicious estrangement and 
hostility, and an instinctive aversion for ideals, seen as a trap for 
fools, are just some of the anti-social qualities gradually developed 
by déclassé elements. In lumpens, these qualities flourish to form 
the principles of anti-social group morality. 

The social protest of this stratum engenders only the energy of 
destruction, which for a long time is socially blind and emotionally 
very unstable. Over a long period, these properties gave the exploit- 
er classes an excellent opportunity to neutralise the anti-exploit- 
er potentialities of pauperism, and to use it in the struggle against 
their class enemies. Today, this energy is beginning to combine 
increasingly often with that of other class forces which advo- 
cate a progressive platform, and in this respect it is positively ori- 
ented. 

In some developing states, this aspect of the déclassé condition 
was already evident during the last stages of the anti-colonial 
struggle for national liberation. The positive views of these outcasts 
were noted by Franz Fanon. However, in his theory of the libera- 
tion revolution, paupers are assigned an exaggerated role, and he 
contraposes them to other sections of the urban working strata, 
primarily to the working class. In his widely known book The 
Wretched of the Earth, Fanon describes the start of an armed 
struggle in the following way: ‘In fact the rebellion, which began 
in the country districts, will filter into the towns through that 
fraction of the peasant population which is blocked on the outer 
fringe of the urban centers, that fraction which has not yet 
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succeeded in finding a bone to gnaw in the colonial system. The 
men whom the growing population of the rural districts and co- 
lonial expropriation have brought to desert their family holdings 
circle tirelessly around the different towns, hoping that one day or 
another they will be allowed inside. It is within this mass of 
humanity, this people of the shanty towns, at the core of the Jum- 
penproletariat, tnat the rebellion will find its urban spearhead. 
For the /umpenproletariat, that horde of starving men, uprooted 
from their tribe and from their clan, constitutes one of the most 
spontaneous and the most radically revolutionary forces of a col- 
onized people.”! 

Extreme exaggeration of the role of déclassé strata in the rev- 
olutionary movement inescapably leads to politically dangerous 
distortions and is fraught with a split in the ranks of the working 
people. 

Utopian assessments of the radical potentialities of the déclassé 
masses were and still are present in the programmes of various pub- 
lic organisations in developing states. 

One should remember that, in many of them, large masses of 
déclassé elements follow right-wing, semi-fascist organisations, 
which use them directly in the struggle against democratic institu- 
tions and left-wing parties. 

The problem of déclassé elements creates tremendous diffi- 
culties not only in the struggle for the removal of reactionary forces 
from power. Perhaps even greater difficulties arise after the vic- 
tory of national democratic revolutions, and also when conducting 
and, most importantly, consolidating radical reforms in all spheres 
of life. When painstaking, prosaic work comes to the fore, the dé- 
classé elements turn into a highly negative force shaking the social 
institutions which those elements have infiltrated (something they 
do quite extensively, for that matter). Both objectively and subject- 
ively, this inevitable ‘spread’ of pauperism immeasurably compli- 
cates the building of a new society, and the overthrown propertied 
classes do their best to take advantage of this. 

To overcome the déclassé condition in all areas of social exis- 
tence becomes a lengthy and important task in the process of car- 
dinally restructuring the social system of newly free states. Its 
solution would apparently require lengthy and systematic efforts 
and major sacrifices. The existence of déclassé elements is probably 
the worst legacy of the old society in ‘Third World’ countries, and 
certainly one that is most difficult to remove socially. 

Apart from anything else, the increase of pauperism also demon- 
strates other features in the development and break-up of the class 
of petty bourgeoisie. In all its evolutionary stages, the very fact 


1Franz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, Grove Press, Inc., New York, 
1968, p. 129. 
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that a huge mass of paupers and lumpens surrounds that class re- 
veals important distinctions from the Western capitalist model: 
for instance, a large section of direct producers ‘skips’ the petty- 
bourgeois phase. To be sure, when one examines the classic (prima- 
ry) versions of transition to capitalism and the early stages of its 
existence, a pure society of small free proprietors who caused a 
bipolar antagonistic division into capitalists and wage workers 
would be a theoretical abstraction which Marx, in fact, applied to 
the study of the origin of capitalism in ideally normal conditions. 
Yet, this theoretical assumption was very well grounded socially. 
In pre-capitalist systems broad masses of the working classes 
favoured such a start to capitalist evolution, for it was the most 
radical of the then possible outcomes of the anti-feudal struggle 
in the interests of the working people. No wonder Lenin prefer- 
red the ‘American way’ of capitalist development, for at a certain 
stage of social evolution and rising revolution it met the fundamen- 
tal interests of the proletariat and its main class ally. 

Politically, this version of capitalist development was embodied 
in the tasks of bourgeois-democratic revolution, in the defence of 
political freedoms and democratic institutions. For that very 
reason, all progressive elements of society, especially Communists, 
resolutely supported and continue to support the demand that 
‘and must belong to those who till it’, a demand which, if fulfil- 
led, even temporarily or partially, leads to the growth and strength- 
ening of the petty bourgeoisie. 

In developing states, a large section of the working people 
have either not yet attained the qualities of the class of petty bour- 
geoisie, or, counter to their own interests, have not gone through 
this stage. However, this historical ‘shortcoming’ has again shown 
the backwardness, the deformed ‘unclassical’ evolution of the multi- 
structural society. Asa result, in the developing world, the emergence 
and continued evolution of the petty bourgeoisie as a class have 
remained highly interrelated processes for a long time. To this day, 
in an overwhelming majority of multi-structural countries, the 
petty bourgeoisie continues both to form (economically and 
politically) and to undergo structural changes. Unlike the ‘classical’ 
version of this evolution in the capitalist West, its usual stages have 
shifted to coincide in time. The present-day multi-structural 
societies of Asia, Africa and Latin America are noted for the 
different simultaneous transformations of their petty bourgeoisie, 
whereas in the West these transformations were separated by many 
decades. Given this alone, one cannot automatically apply the gen- 
eral laws of petty bourgeois development to the newly free na- 
tions. In fact, one must essentially analyse and account for its dis- 
tinctive features in the highly specific context of transitional so- 
ciety. 
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3. Classes and Other Social Entities in a 
Transitional Society 


Initially, a transitional society develops social conglomerates 
which represent class units of previous socio-economic formations, 
but which have moved into the interformational, transitional pe- 
riod. In Western Europe, the decline of feudalism involved both 
fermentation and consolidation of individual sections of the ‘third 
estate’ (and also, to some extent, of the first and second estates) 
and its preservation as a whole for a considerable period. In France, 
for instance, the ‘third estate’ accomplished the bourgeois revolu- 
tion, disintegrating and ceasing to exist before it was over. Sub- 
sequently, specific social forces within that estate freed themselves, 
finally starting their own independent life as separate classes. 
The victory of the capitalist formation established yet another 
class structure. 

Thus, in the interformational period, the class structure of tran- 
sitional society has a transitional nature. At the beginning of this 
transition the class structure is reminiscent of the social organisa- 
tion of the dying formation, and at the final stage, that of the 
emerging formation. At any rate, the establishment of a new 
formation is sure to involve the rebuilding of the class structure, 
which also does not take place all of a sudden. In the course of 
transformation, the class structure includes elements from both 
the outgoing and incoming formations. Within France’s ‘third 
estate’, there was a combination of feudal estates with the classes 
of the bourgeois ‘society. The bourgeoisie, the proletariat and the 
petty bourgeoisie form ever more distinctly within the ‘third 
estate’. Nor is it accidental that, in this transitional period, various 
forms of late feudal and early capitalist class battles are fought 
simultaneously. In the transition from the pre-feudal (or early 
feudal) relations, the initial class environment for the formation of 


the above-mentioned classes may be highly diverse. 
In the final count, the class structure transtormed and the 


class struggle developed in Europe owing to the antagonism 
between the rising unified capitalist structure and the dilapidated 
and ageing feudal structure. The erosion of old class relations by 
new ones was relatively direct, and classes of the emerging capital- 
ist society appeared from conglomerates of dying feudal classes. 
The final establishment of capitalism signified the collapse of feu- 
dalism, and the subsequent forming of various class alliances was 
predominantly or a political nature. 

In the transitional society of developing countries, there is no 
relative directness in the erosion of a class coalition; nor do specif- 
ic classes establish themselves in a straightforward manner. This 
is originally due to the specific character of the multi-structural 
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basis of developing countries. A different set of outgoing produc- 
tion relations, unevenly developed new production relations and, 
hence, the varying degrees to which their social potential was rea- 
lised, and also the fragmentary nature of emerging capitalism (as 
is seen in the presence of several capitalist structures) caused a 
different composition and evolution (disintegration) of class con- 
glomerates. For class-forming processes, this signified the protract- 
ed, zigzag and uneven emergence of new classes. 

In a transitional multi-structural society, the class struggle con- 
sequently has its own specific features, which must be understood 
in order to get a correct idea of both the essence and the intrica- 
cies of the class conflicts in “Third World’ nations. In the ‘custom- 
ary’ conditions of a victorious antagonistic formation, the main 
clashes take place between the exploited and exploiter classes. 
Under a multi-structural system, the picture differs and involves 
peculiarly entangled non-antagonistic and antagonistic structures, 
i.e., those that include classes whose interests are irreconcilably 
opposed. In this sense, every such structure is a separate class so- 
ciety in miniature. The example of antagonistic formations in their 
classical version shows that, in slave-owning society, the main con- 
flict was between the slaves and slave-owners; in feudal society, 
between the feudal lords and the peasants (and also the urban 
working strata); and in capitalist society, between the capitalists 
and the proletariat. 

Features common to all transitional countries are revealed not 
so much in the initial stages as in the middle and final periods of 
the class-forming or, rather, class-transforming process. Whereas 
the original social groups were maximally heterogeneous (varying 
from primitive-tribal to feudal), the new class forces emerging from 
them have till recently remained qualitatively almost the same. 
These are the classes and strata of an emerging bourgeois society, 
above all, the bourgeoisie, the proletariat, the petty bourgeoisie, 
and the socially motleyed intermediate strata. 

Yet, in real life, the approximate identity of these new classes 
is manifested in their enormous distinctions in different countries 
and even in specific districts, first of all in their non-uniformity 
and heterogeneity: in the time, form and type of moribund 
production relations and in the length of time classes take to dis- 
appear or transform. Secondly, this is seen in the highly specific 
nature (caused by the above-mentioned factors) and correlation 
of the new classes as compared with the old classes and intermedi- 
ate strata. Thirdly, this is seen in the considerable inner looseness 
and multi-structural character of the said classes. 

Consequently, in transitional society, one can initially distin- 
guish three types of large social entities; (1) old (or initial) disin- 
tegrating classes; (2) transitional social strata; and (3) new (emerg- 
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ing) classes. Naturally, depending on the country and time in 
question, all three entities and their relationships vary, and these 
variations (and their extent) are again subject to similar fluctua- 
tions. 

Each of the three social groups is deeply divided into fundamen- 
tally opposed exploiters and exploited, into haves and have-nots, 
whose statuses qualitatively differ. The division into three social 
groups demonstrates, as it were, a vertical section of the class 
structure of transitional society. A horizontal section shows so- 
ciety to be broken up into heterogeneous strata of propertied clas- 
ses and a variegated mass of working people and have-nots (or 
needy classes) and their strata. 

Class-transforming processes take a different course in the section 
of propertied classes and among the working strata. The separation 
and emergence of new classes from the mass of exploited working 
people are particularly difficult and slow processes involving high- 
ly numerous and relatively stable transitional groups subject to 
mixed, transitional (with regard to objectives or means) types of 
exploitation. In this case, the protracted nature of the transitional 
period itself, and the unevenness and specific nature of its move- 
ment, are embodied, as it were, in the existence and variability 
of the intermediate strata of the working classes, both non-prole- 
tarian and semi-proletarian. This is also seen in the changed social 
substance of small ownership; in the gradual and painful disinte- 
gration of old collective (communal, tribal, etc.) and private feudal 
forms of ownership; and in the changing social status of people 
deprived of means of production (lesser personal dependence). 

Till recently, of the three above-mentioned major social entities, 
researchers gave relatively greater attention to the forming and 
status of the new classes of the national bourgeoisie, the working 
class and, to some extent, the petty bourgeoisie. Other social en- 
tities (old classes and intermediate strata) in practice remained out- 
side the sphere of close study, although regional geographic studies 
do contain quite a few descriptions of the individual aspects of 
the above-said phenomena. In fact, however, these very aspects 
of the class-forming (class-transforming) processes show, among 
other things, the real stage of transition from one ‘pure’ or, rather, 
qualitatively formed class structure to another, i.e., to a new so- 
cial formation. 

An awareness of the existence of several socio-economic struc- 
tures and many classes and strata inescapably gives rise to the ques- 
tion as to what class contradiction is most important to them. For 
some antagonistic structures, the answer is clear: it is the class di- 
vision caused by a given structure that is most important. A prob- 
lem arises when all the structures and classes are taken as a whole. 
Classes (or their strata) emerge within the bounds of specific struc- 
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tures, but their interests and areas of class struggle are much more 
extensive. This is quite easy to understand. 

What then is the motive force behind the evolution of a multi- 
structural society? Research is only just beginning, and yet there 
is quite a strong view that one must distinguish a leading structure 
in order to understand the factors that cause the multi-structural 
system to evolve. This approach has its rationale; but it also in- 
volves very serious simplifications and omissions that can lead to 
incorrect conclusions. 

Indeed, this approach proceeds from the classical structural 
system of the European type of transition. For instance, growing 
capitalism (as in 18th-century France) squeezes out feudalism, 
first economically and then politically. However, in present-day 
‘Third World’ conditions we find at least eight structures, and all 
of them, not just a chosen pair, participate in the clash and gener- 
ally split into two coalitions. This means that one structure does 
not merely clash with another structure, but that a coalition of 
specific structures (precisely which structures depends on the sit- 
uation in the given country and on the stage of its development) 
is opposed to a coalition of other structures. Again, the battling 
coalitions of classes and social strata based on corresponding struc- 
tures match these coalitions. 

Thus, on the ‘surface’, so to speak, only two socio-economic 
forces are active in a transitional society, and this is representative 
of a peculiar dualism. But it is not a primary dualism, since its two 
component forces (usually termed as modernism and traditional- 
ism) are themselves comprised of different structural elements. 
This dualism changes in the wake of alterations in both its compo- 
nents and, what is more, very seldom coincides with the above- 
mentioned division into the modern and traditional structures, for 
both are not entirely parts of the same coalition. Hence, the scien- 
tific and useful application of the intermediate category, the dual- 
ity of transitional society, is essentially limited in scope. More 
extensive application of this duality results in serious mistakes, 
e.g.,in identifying the so-called leading structure. 

In our view, one must distinguish the leading structure both in 
the attacking coalition, which seeks to change the situation and seize 
power, and in the defending coalition, which is interested in 
maintaining the status quo; moreover, one must also be sure to 
specify which of the two ‘leading’ structures is involved. After all, 
each is a leading one within its respective coalition, and the other 
structures are by no means passive. Two basic class coalitions arise, 
each with its own social force, most active at a given period. Ab- 
stract reference to a leading structure, without seriously specifying 
the issue in question and without referring to classes and the spe- 
cific nature of the class struggle, actually provides no correct 
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answer about the factors that cause transitional society to evolve. 
Moreover, it can lead to erroneous conclusions. 

In analysing the movement of the multi-structural system in 
developing countries, there is another danger, in our view, of sim- 
plifying the problem of the leading structure (while ignoring the 
coalition of structures and their specific struggle): when the need 
arises to determine the leading structure, researchers usually pin- 
point the capitalist structure in general (or the national capitalist 
structure at best). We have already mentioned what inaccurate and 
even wrong conclusions can result from using the concept of non- 
differentiated capitalism. In this connection, it shoud be noted that 
specific capitalist structures not only usually enter opposing coa- 
litions, but not infrequently emerge as their leading structures. 
This can be seen in the fact that leadership in the respective coali- 
tions may belong to different bourgeois groups. To make my point, 
let me remind the reader of the classical situation when a broad 
class alliance often headed by the national bourgeoisie (or its 
individual strata) came out against the pro-colonialist imperialist 
bourgeoisie and its allies. 

The development of a multi-structural society results from the 
complex interaction of intrastructural and interstructural contra- 
dictions through different kinds of class struggle. The specific na- 
ture of that struggle lies in the fact that the fundamental solution 
of the tasks confronting a given structure, and usually determining 
whether that structure (or its major political attributes) are to exist 
or not, at some period or other becomes the main problem for 
the whole of a multi-structural society. 

The latter is not static, it moves and passes through several 
stages of qualitative change, and this process naturally differs in 
every developing nation. Basically the same stage may involve spe- 
cific local features, take different lengths of time to culminate, 
and produce different results. And yet, every stage solves its own 
tasks and has its own inherent features with regard to the main 
object of the class struggle and the alignment of class forces. 
Hence, the task of elucidating the principal class contradiction is 
closely linked with studying the corresponding stage in the move- 
ment of a multi-structural system. 

In a multi-structural society, the class struggle also possesses 
major specific features, namely (a) duality, in that it is waged both 
inside and outside the structure and (b) objective division of all 
classes and their major strata into opposing coalitions. In everyday 
life, these two aspects of the class struggle, which are not found 
in a ‘pure’ formation, are very closely interlinked. 

The fundamental specific social nature of the multi-structural 
transitional society and its inner contradictions give rise to antago- 
nistic class coalitions. Often, this is demonstrated in joint, though 
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spontaneous, actions by various strata, who make approximately 
the same demands. In this case, the prevalent forms of action are 
those which correspond to the life of specific class groups of work- 
ers, artisans, merchants, intellectuals, and capitalist entrepreneurs 
in urban areas, and to the life of various social strata in rural dis- 
tricts. 

Without a clear understanding of the specific nature of class 
coalitions that reflect the actual ways in which specific classes 
come to be established, one cannot see the developmental peculiar- 
ities of present-day classes, their very close relations with other 
social strata and their own social image in a multi-structural society. 
The collapse of the initial, old social structures in no way signifies 
their complete disintegration while the transition to the next for- 
mation is still under way. Hence, with time, some class coalitions 
contain both the remnants of old social conglomerates and isolat- 
ed sections of new classes. 

This concerns yet another aspect of class transformation in 
transitional society, namely the forming of new class and social 
links. Here one must already clearly distinguish what coalition, the 
dominant or attacking one, is involved, since, among other things, 
individual strata of emerging national bourgeoisie form within 
both coalitions, though every time in a different way. Such 
embryos and subsequent sections of newly-emerging classes enjoy 
a special status and play a prominent part in coalitions. In fact, 
they are the ones who often pretend to and even gain leadership 
in a given class coalition. 

In a transitional society, the relative stability of old class 
structures is stronger owing to the split nature of the newly-form- 
ing class forces (namely, the bourgeoisie, proletariat, and petty 
bourgeoisie), and to the tasks of the political struggle involved. 
Hence, during the anti-imperialist struggle for state independence, 
class coalitions in some countries were broader as political alli- 
ances than their socio-economic bases. Yet, this state of affairs is 
not typical of all the evolutionary stages of transitional society. In 
subsequent stages, one quite often finds that the socio-economic 
aspect of a given class coalition is broader than the political prob- 
lems which face it. In fact, such phenomena signify the presence 
of considerable and, at times, even serious gaps between the socio- 
economic and political aspects characterising the development of 
certain classes. 

In a situation of transition to another formation, the multiple 
nature of different social entities excludes the prevalence of ‘pure’ 
forms of class struggle, even though the latter are in fact present. 

The class struggle takes place on many tiers, as it were. Nat- 
urally, social events that happen at various tiers affect each other 
in a variety of ways. In fact, they are interpenetrable, even though 
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the class battles at each tier are at the same time relatively inde- 
pendent and individual, as are some classes and large social strata 
that take part in the said battles. Let me note some of these tiers, 
each of which deserves special scrutiny. First, class collisions occur 
within the bounds of the structural form of concrete antagonistic 
production relations, e.g., between the tenant and the landowner 
or, in a broader sense, between the peasant and the landlord or be- 
tween the worker and the capitalist. Secondly, clashes take place 
between both propertied and indigent classes belonging to diffe- 
rent structures, e.g., between the landowner and the factory- 
owner, or between the small producer of raw materials and the fac- 
tory-owner. Thirdly, collisions occur between all classes and major 
social strata, both propertied, e.g., the trade and usurious elements, 
and indigent, e.g., the masses of paupers. 

Apart from this, when analysing the class struggle one must 
account for the presence of a mixture of various class features 
(e.g., those characteristic of the rentier, usurer, and capitalist en- 
trepreneur, or of the petty proprietor, factory-owner, and hired 
worker) in a significant (occasionally predominant) section of the 
exploiter and exploited strata. The actual combination of these 
features, which also shows the transitional nature of the structure 
and stage of transition, may be highly complex. The very fact that 
such mixed transitional types of social strata do exist makes the 
class struggle additionally peculiar. Much more could be said about 
the peculiarities of this struggle, e.g., about its eroded class bound- 
aries. However, I would like to emphasise once again the presence 
of several stages (or, rather, foundations) of the class struggle. This 
is particularly important as we shall now try to dwell in greater 
detail on one highly significant, but little studied ‘level’ of this 
struggle. 

With regard to important issues of a nation’s social develop- 
ment, the class struggle takes the form of collisions of two broad 
social coalitions (or associations, or blocs), which constitute the 
most complex type of social entity in a transitional society. As a 
rule, coalitions contain more fragmentary, but quite broad multi 
class associations of the second row, as it were, thus giving the co- 
alitions a honeycomb-like structure. It is here that the problem 
arises of the fundamental common features of the existence of 
several working strata (the problem of the common people), or 
that of the ‘cohesion’ of individual propertied classes or their strata 
(the problem of the élite). The specific nature of a social coalition 
primarily shows in the quantitatively unusual (for transitional 
periods in the West), large number of participants, and in their 
surprising qualitative diversity. In every given country, the character 
and composition of the social mixture (coalition) is invariably 
individual, for it is made up of dissimilar initial social entities and 
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transitional strata (even if new classes possess quite similar features). 
To some measure and at some stage, one of the coalitions becomes 
reminiscent of the ‘third estate’ in Western Europe (chiefly in Fran- 
ce) on the eve of the bourgeois revolutions. 

It is fundamental to study the processes of class transformation 
in transitional society with due regard for their quantitatively and 
qualitatively dissimilar course in country and town. This directly 
affects the problem with which we are concerned at this point, for 
social coalitions have their specific non-identical rural and urban 
subcoalitions, not infrequently with their own differing (but al- 
lied) class leaders and even, at a given period, with their different 
‘chiefs’. This approach reveals yet another aspect of the honey- 
comb-like nature of the ‘social coalition’, of its inner contradic- 
tions, and the multi-dimensional nature and varying scope of these 
‘honeycombs’. 

Economically, politically and ideologically, the disintegration 
of old class forces and the forming of new ones take place within 
the broad units of specific social coalitions or communities. Class- 
forming processes occur within their depths, and the prevalence of 
the usual political meaning of the concept ‘social or class coali- 
tion’ should not mask its much broader and changing social 
meaning. 

As a rule, neither a social coalition nor itshoneycombs function 
(and cannot function, for that matter) as modern (primarily capi- 
talist) institutions. On the contrary, the social coalition includes 
the highly important function of traditional and, hence, religious 
institutions that consolidate and divide the people by their tribal, 
clan, caste, and other features that are largely indicative of the 
strength and evolutionary stage of social coalitions. 

We are therefore confronted by a social conglomerate, in which 
intense class transformation continues to occur, rather than by an 
alliance of established classes that have become aware of their 
special interests. Moreover, this transformation, as was mentioned 
above, is extremely non-uniform at the socio-economic, political, 
and ideological levels. At different stages of the development of 
transitional society, the varying extent to which new classes have 
matured and become detached is an important (but not the sole) 
indication of the evolution of social coalitions and the general mov- 
ement of transitional society itself. The final stages of the tran- 
sition to a new formation are also characterised by the basically 
complete, qualitative establishment of new classes. With the es- 
tablishment of a new formation, the broad social entity which 
we term a social or class coalition declines. The subsequently 
emerging class alliances (or coalitions) bear a qualitatively different 
load and represent more or less long-term agreements (usually 
between parties) for achieving specific common goals. 
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Thus, it is not enough directly to apply a one-based scheme of 
the class struggle in a formationally ‘pure’ antagonistic society (in 
which one class confronts another) to the realities of multi-structur- 
al countries, for the major problems of social life in all the aspects 
of that struggle (economic, political, ideological, etc.) involve a 
group of classes (or their strata) opposed to coalitions of other 
classes or their respective strata. Some stages in the development of 
transitional society are characterised by the fact that various stra- 
ta from one and the same new exploiter class (the bourgeoisie, for 
instance), or from one and the same new toiling class (the petty 
bourgeoisie, for example) are objectively affiliated to different 
camps. In effect, this applies even more to intermediate strata, 
both propertied and indigent. The stances of class forces that per- 
sonify the outgoing production relations also differ. This approach 
allows one to see that the main class battles generally take place 
between classes connected with different structures, and this prob- 
ably represents a definite regularity in the transitional period 
and the establishment of a new social formation. 

These social entities are variable and interpenetrable, and 
their evolution is essentially complex. The initial distinctions be- 
tween individual class forces may change or even disappear, and the 
general coalition structure may undergo serious changes. Unlike 
in a victorious formation, in transitional society there is no immu- 
table (basically and qualitatively homogeneous) alignment of class 
forces as, say, that involving the proletariat and the capitalists. 
At various stages of the evolution of transitional society, this align- 
ment differs and is subject to concrete analysis. Again, constant 
complex inner processes continue within the social coalition itself. 
In effect, amorphousness of the coalition is overcome giving rise 
to increasingly distinct outlines of a new class structure. Indeed, 
the more time passes, the more the coalition becomes just a form. 

The transitional social nature of the developing world causes 
yet another important feature of the class struggle. The point is 
that the collisions between different social coalitions intersect 
politically, ideologically, and organisationally with the struggle for 
leadership within a given coalition. In a coalition that defends the 
old, obsolescent elements of the social system, the clash for 
primacy chiefly involves representatives of conservative propertied 
classes (or their respective strata). However, a different situation 
arises in the opposite social camp revealing a basic distinction be- 
tween those with a claim to leadership: some of them come from 
the propertied strata, and others from various working classes. 
Hence, the principal tasks of a given stage in the movement of a 
transitional society may not only be solved in different ways, but 
also lead to different variants of the subsequent socio-economic 
and political evolution. 
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Without a clear understanding of the specific nature of social 
coalitions, which, among other things, reflect the actual ways and 
stages by which specific classes are established, and, given all the 
‘impurity’ of the given social structure, one cannot discern the dis- 
tinctive features of the development and continued existence of 
a specific class or its very close, primal relationship with other so- 
cial strata, and at the same time see how its own social image forms 
in transitional society. 

The fact that a number of basic problems in a given stage of 
national development involve objectively common approaches 
shows that various social forces are ‘united’, primarily in the socio- 
psychological sense. However, a social coalition also seeks to 
express itself politically. No wonder, therefore, that the problem 
of public organisations, in general, and that of political parties, in 
particular, is a very serious issue in the social and political life of 
multi-structural nations. This concerns the possibility of the dual 
social functioning of a public organisation as the political spokes- 
man of (a) the interests of a definite class stratum, and (b) those 
of a social community or coalition of classes. Cases when some po- 
litical organisations abandon one group to join another are well 
known. 

On the whole, joint political activity and, especially, the pres- 
ence of coalitional political organisations give a specific social coali- 
tion and its leader the main instrument with which they can, first, 
become relatively aware of and consolidate their community, and, 
second, defend both their everyday interests and positions, on the 
one hand, and try to achieve their main goal, namely to seize or 
retain power, on the other. Each coalition seeks predominantly 
via its own organisational and political activities, to maximally 
weaken the unity of its enemies and to prevent the latter from 
taking steps that could unify them in any, especially organised, 
way. An intense struggle is constantly under way to win over the 
continually emerging, politically changing, intermediate, vacillat- 
ing social forces. Understandably, the political factor, chiefly em- 
bodied in state power, is the decisive element in these clashes. 
Power figures not only as a goal, but as a major means for the best 
possible political display of social community. By holding state 
power, a given coalition can become the ruling one and, consequent- 
ly, establish the organisations it needs, freely and widely advocate 
(and impose) its own views, and so on. 

At the same time, the power makes it possible either to pre- 
vent or greatly hamper the creation of organisations belonging 
to both individual classes and their hostile coalition as a whole, or, 
again, to restrict their activity. No wonder the ruling social coali- 
tion is generally better organised, and its political action more pur- 
poseful. Oppositional coalitions are for a long time, and sometimes 
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even permanently, amorphous, and this makes it very difficult for 
them to operate successfully, and renders their forms highly indi- 
vidual. Moreover, the existence of social (or class) coalitions is 
sometimes simply ignored because they do not reveal themselves 
outwardly, i.e., chiefly as a certain organisational unity. This false 
idea is clearly manifested, for instance, when assessing the situation 
under dictatorships and autocratic regimes of any type in a given 
developing country. This idea of a social coalition reduces the lat- 
ter merely to an organisational form of political alliances (primari- 
ly involving parties), i.e., to the customary (by Western capitalist 
standards) approach to the concept ‘coalition’. But this is only one 
of the possible indicators of a social coalition and a merely poli- 
tical one at that. At the same time, class and social communities 
naturally seek and sooner or later do establish themselves in more 
or less distinct political form. 

Yet, such distinctness is very seldom achieved even in the 
usually short periods of history of a few developing nations when 
they are relatively free to create political organisations. Even under 
such favourable conditions, internal conflicts sometimes do not 
allow a social coalition (particularly an oppositional one) to mani- 
fest itself politically as one organisation. In such situations, the 
emergence of several parties (or similar bodies) associated with 
individual sections of a given social coalition is more typical, even 
though the overall interests of that coalition are expressed more 
fully by one party, as, for instance, the Indian National Congress. 

Associations, moving forces within a coalition, may, in demon- 
strating its development, lead via complex transitional stages to 
the eventual loss by the leading party of its dominant positions and 
influence, to its split and, sometimes, disappearance, as with the 
Muslim League in Pakistan. There is another familiar pattern when, 
in the same situation, two rival parties (as in Turkey, for instance) 
or, for some time, a bloc of several parties (as in Indonesia under 
Sukarno) start defending the interests of a social coalition in the 
sphere of political superstructure. 

Under ‘mild’ and ‘rigid’ dictatorships or authoritarian regimes, 
social coalitions function differently in politics. In recent decades, 
the ruling classes in such developing nations have occasionally 
started to create ‘national’ parties so as to consolidate and 
modernise their authoritarian regimes. Yet, it is not the parties 
themselves, but the state and a number of traditional institutions 
that personified and continue to personify the political image of 
the dominant social coalition. 

In such situations, the political aspect of the existence of the 
oppositional social coalition is almost imperceptible to the chance 
observer, for it is concealed among a multitude of semi-legal ideo- 
logical trends and, at best, among weak and heterogeneous (in 
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form and scope of action) local traditional and modern associa- 
tions of its individual component class forces or fractional ‘honey- 
combs’. If one fails to detect a sufficiently high political ‘upper 
layer’ of a social association, one can fail to notice it altogether. 
Yet, when social contradictions become aggravated, the various 
coalition components come to the surface and become evident 
in daily conflicts, as in Iran, for instance. 

The unusual way in which the political aspects of this social 
coalition are manifested also lies in the fact that its weak political 
and organisational attributes are generally unable to ensure the nec- 
essary conditions for it to move normally and transform as a 
whole. At a certain stage, the latter requires the acquisition of state 
power. However, the levers (or their essential parts) for satisfying 
that need are absent. This results in serious tension in social 
development from which there are two ways out. First, when the 
ruling coalition, normally with the aid of external forces, manages 
to alleviate the intensity of oppositional actions and the acuteness 
of the national crisis. However, measures for fundamentally resolv- 
ing the latter are delayed and postponed, and this results in the pre- 
dominantly conservative, stagnating course of class formation, 
which is to the advantage of the élite of the propertied classes, 
primarily of the pre-capitalist or early capitalist type, e.g., 
landlords, the tribal élite, the trade and usurious stratum, etc. How- 
ever, the crisis may also be resolved in another way when a given 
socio-political structure has long become overripe. In this case, 
unexpected agents, namely the attacking coalition’s allies deep in- 
side the most important institutions of the hostile coalition, come 
to their assistance. They chiefly originate from class strata that en- 
ter the opposing social coalition and come to regard their links 
with the latter as the embodiment of national interests. 

In critical situations, the potential and even involuntary spokes. 
men of the political interests of the opposing coalition come to 
the surface to become perceptible to all. They reveal themselves 
through ‘anti-government’ activity in key sections of the existing 
state apparatus. As a rule, the army is usually an unrealised but 
effective instrument of the attacking social coalition. When anti- 
government action is successful, the army (or, rather, part of 
the army) turns from an important instrument supporting the 
power of a definite coalition (in this case, a conservative one) 
into a lever for removing it from power, a means for the opposing 
social coalition to seize state power. 

Naturally, far from every army action or military coup directly 
reflects a conflict between two coalitions. Quite often, such ac- 
tions are rather indicative of a squabble within a small group of 
the ruling élite and occasionally show that another class force 
comes to the forefront. Coups organised by reactionary officers 
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are essential to the return to power of the coalition that has been 
deprived of power. This already is a form of regressive, and even 
counter-revolutionary movement, like that in Pakistan and Bangla- 
desh,for instance. In this book, we have no intention of showing 
the technicalities of the possible zigzags in class struggle. This 
struggle is particularly complicated by intense interference in the 
internal affairs of developing countries by imperialist states, which 
act through their intelligence agencies, business firms, and so on. 
We only note tne peculiarity of the political manifestations that 
show the existence of a specific social coalition at a specific time. 
Erosion of political institutions of a specific social community may 
also take place gradually, without changing the essence of the 
classes that stand behind them (like in Iran, for instance, during 
the ‘white revolution’), or while transforming their quality, like 
in Egypt under Sadat. The considerable yet relative independence 
(and complex class nature) of the state superstructure in transi- 
tional society increases the scope of possible vacillation. 

But let us revert to the fate of the victorious social coalition 
which comes to power as a result of a military coup. To begin 
with, it creates the attributes of political power. These are not on- 
ly state, but also party and other social institutions which show 
and develop the various aspects (economic, social, ideological, and 
political) of the unity of individual classes in the coalition and also 
promote the growth of internal contradictions. The continuous 
erosion of the social basis of coalitions leads to their relative 
instability and constitutes an important factor in the unstable 
political development of transitional society as a whole. 

Thus, political factors sometimes do not help the emergent 
or established strata and classes’ to become distinctly and finally 
separate from the original social community, but, on the contrary, 
keep them, as it were, within the latter’s sphere of influence. As 
a result, we witness an evolution that changes the original social 
community. Whereas at the beginning of the transition it reflected 
to a greater extent the class structure of the old society, at the end 
of it the new coalition that was gaining the upper hand showed 
more and more clearly the contours and class structure of the new 
social formation. This social coalition was increasingly becoming 
a political entity and losing more and more the qualities of the pre- 
vious social community. 

Prior to gaining state sovereignty, the developing countries 
class-forming processes were chiefly spontaneous. But after they 
acquired statehood, the situation began to change somewhat 
because of the rapidly increasing importance of such factors of 
class transformation as the activity of the nation-state and the 
emergence of the public sector in the economy. In a multi-structur- 
al country, the state generally reflects the interests of a social 
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coalition. Hence, the considerable impact of state measures on 
class-transforming processes reflects the combined will of a number 
of classes in opposition to other classes. This results in a mixture of 
spontaneous and, to some degree, state-controlled class-transforming 
processes. Yet, the ‘conscious’ element, we repeat, is present not 
impersonally, not in general, but in strict conformity with specific 
class interests and their various combinations in a given country. 

For that reason, the measure and nature of state influence on 
the transformation of specific propertied and working strata and 
social coalitions varies. When a coalition of propertied classes head- 
ed by old elements is in power, the state either does its best to slow 
down social changes or makes tremendous efforts to gradually 
make the propertied stratum bourgeois. When different strata of 
the national bourgeoisie lead the ruling coalition, the state and the 
public sector in the economy primarily help foster and consolli- 
date all sections of the national bourgeoisie (though not to the 
same extent) and promote the growth of some detachments of 
the petty bourgeoisie by encouraging various types of capitalist 
evolution in both town and country. 

With different versions of the non-capitalist way of develop- 
ment, when various coalitions, chiefly led by the working classes, 
are in power, class-forming processes vary sharply. To begin with, 
whereas with all variations of capitalist orientation the main accent 
in all state activities is put on all-out support for the growth or 
preservation of either all propertied classes or their individual sec- 
tions, with socialist orientation principal attention is given to im- 
proving the condition and growth of the toiling classes (the petty 
bourgeoisie, the proletariat, the cooperated peasantry, etc.) or of 
intermediate or semi-déclassé strata. This is followed by the rapid 
or gradual, complete or nearly complete, elimination of the old 
propertied classes (affluent landowners and usurers) and the upper 
sections of the local bourgeoisie. 

In the transitional societies of present-day multi-structural coun- 
tries, the state, irrespective of its class content, is compelled to 
pay growing attention to all social problems, specifically to those 
connected with increase of déclassé masses, especially in such severe 
forms as pauperism and lumpenism. On the surface of social life, 
the latter emerge as the growing poverty, unemployment and mis- 
ery of a vast number of ordinary people. In order to solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment one needs to chart and implement defi- 
nite measures for forming new detachments of the proletariat, 
petty bourgeoisie, cooperated peasantry, artisans, and small 
entrepreneurs. However, the state’s class character and the general 
nature of its social policy have a direct impact on the intensity (or 
fading) of the class-forming process both in this area and elsewhere. 

The growth and consolidation of the public sector affects the 
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evolution of all class forces with social and production bases 
outside that sector not only directly or indirectly, strongly or 
weakly, positively or negatively. The public sector brings to life 
new class forces directly connected with its own existence. These 
include four groups. First, the propertied stratum of officials: the 
new pseudoclass which, in our view, is sometimes inaccurately 
termed the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, the élite, etc. Second, the 
proletariat employed at state enterprises: as a rule, it includes 
a significant (predominant in countries oriented to socialism) 
section of the skilled industrial working class. Third, office 
employees, scientists, engineers, technicians, the middle managerial 
personnel, and other representatives of the intermediate, predomi- 
nantly new strata (e.g., teachers, physicians, and so on in educa- 
tion, the health services, etc.). Fourth, groups of cooperated peas- 
antry , artisans, etc. 

These class forces, brought to life by the public sector, compli- 
cate (initially, at least) both the class structure and the course of 
class strife within society as a whole. They interact very peculiar- 
ly with existing social coalitions, which attract in a highly flexi- 
ble way all newly-emerging entities. To some extent, these new 
‘state’ class strata tend to create a new ‘honeycomb’, a new social 
subcoalition, which is, of course, more modern. Thus, on the 
whole, one must consider both the influence of the state on class- 
forming processes and the bounds and directions of this influence 
at a specific stage of development in a given country. 

Above, we have given a general outline of the specific nature of 
classes based on the ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ structures. Now let us exam- 
ine another important issue, likewise connected with the prob- 
lem of class coalitions, namely whether in multi-structural nations 
the town leads the country or vice versa. Lenin is known to have 
resolved this dilemma for capitalist nations in the following way: 
‘The town inevitably leads the country. The country inevitably 
follows the town. The only question is which class, of the ‘urban’ 
classes, will succeed in leading the country, will cope with this 
task, and what forms will leadership by the town assume?’! The 
modern and recent history of the West, and of Russia for that 
matter, show that Lenin’s tenet with regard to capitalist states is 
correct. 

But, is it applicable to the different situation of developing 
countries? We believe that it is, but not in a straightforward way. 
Indeed, if one were to speak of classes based on capitalist struc- 
tures, of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, then in most ‘Third 
World’ states (particularly with regard to their population) the 
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most active and, so to speak, socio-economically and politically 
most developed and rapidly growing class strata are concentrated 
in towns. Naturally, the leading ‘nuclei’ of various organisations 
(parties inclusive) of these classes are also concentrated in urban 
centres. Hence, one cannot fail to note the leading role of these 
classes (or their principal strata) in a definite class coalition. The 
urban and rural sections (subcoalitions) of the same class coalitions 
vary in composition, and this involves the highly complex task of 
making them match in the political, ideological and, especially, 
organisational spheres. Cases when these subcoalitions (both the 
attacking and defending ones) are led by representatives of differ- 
ent class forces that enter a given group of classes comprising the 
entire coalition are also quite common. As a result, the image of 
the coalition’s ‘leading force’ also assumes a heterogeneous and 
complex nature. 


4. The Ideological Formation of 
Classes and the Social Coalition 


The objective subdivision of numerous classes and their major 
strata into two principal camps is not only a pivot of political life 
but a developmental factor for the classes themselves. Indeed, po- 
litically (in various forms and degrees) most classes become part 
of a given class coalition long before they have more or less 
formed. Hence, they form not in isolation but, as a rule, in a varie- 
gated though related class medium. This creates an unusual situa- 
tion for the maturation of classes, owing to the appearance of a 
new duality, namely ‘a class-for-itself’ and ‘a class as part of a coa- 
lition’. The presence of a specific coalition in a complex way trans- 
forms and, in some respects, even determines the course and po- 
litical form in which individual classes mature. 

The actual course of the class struggle in a multi-structural so- 
ciety requires that a number of social forces consolidate around 
major fundamental issues, and makes separate existence of any 
social stratum fatal both for the common cause and for itself. This 
was the case during the struggle for national independence, when 
the fight against colonialism required the maximum possible unity 
of the participants in the anti-imperialist coalition, and also during 
the subsequent stages of the struggle, despite the fact that the 
aims of the fight (including or chiefly against imperialism) varied. 

Thus, each class group develops a ‘coalitional’ and class con- 
science, both of which are closely interlinked and in some respects 
mutually conditioned, but are not identical. They do not develop 
in parallel; on the contrary, as a rule these two types of social 
conscience mature non-uniformly and may suppress and inhibit 
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each other’s growth. This is observed quite often, and to some mea- 
sure is caused both by objective and spontaneous processes and 
subjective and conscious actions of the leading class force in a giv- 
en coalition. The above-mentioned duality permeates nearly all 
the political and ideological institutions of a multi-structural so- 
ciety, making political and ideological struggle within it highly 
individual. 

For instance, to some extent, it would be correct to say that 
Gandhism with all its antagonisms and duality is the ideology 
of India’s national bourgeoisie. But this would probably be only 
partly true, for a certain perception and form of Gandhism was and 
is the ideology of India’s peasant and urban petty-bourgeois stra- 
ta. Again, things are even more complicated with regard to Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s views, which contained something of the still far 
from disintegrated Indian version of the ‘third estate’. 

The gradual rebuilding of the class structure in the transitional 
period does not merely signify the evolution of the social men- 
tality and ideology of the ‘former’ classes. With the maturing of 
intermediate social strata and the forming of new classes, they de- 
velop an intrinsic necessity for a new worldview, a new system of 
spiritual values. This gives rise to the need to work out an ideolo- 
gy for all present-day social strata, primarily for the bourgeoisie, 
the working class, and the petty bourgeoisie, and for their major 
component sections. Methodologically, we dgain encounter a pecu- 
liar (inherent in the given sphere) combination of external and 
internal factors, this time already with worldview characteristics. 
Like all other countries historically lagging in development, multi- 
structural states are subject to strong ideological influence from 
outside. 

The specific nature of this influence is chiefly that, for a lengthy 
period of colonial oppression, the enslaved society was predomi- 
nantly affected by the conservative and reactionary bourgeois 
ideology of the metropolitan country. After being duly modified, 
that ideology was introduced into the midst of the local proper- 
tied classes, primarily into some sections of the now bourgeois 
landlords (tribal nobility, etc.), the élite comprador and usurious 
bourgeoisie, and the big industrial bourgeoisie, wherever they ap- 
peared. Since the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia, the influence of socialism, including that of Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, has been growing from year to year, and social- 
ism has shown itself capable of being combined with progressive 
movements of all working classes. The achievement of political 
independence by former colonies greatly broadened the spectrum 
of external class ideological influences on all local social strata. 

In every developing country, introduction of current ideologies 
among the pre-capitalist propertied classes, the intermediate stra- 
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ta and the newly-forming classes is highly specific and accompanied 
by the increasingly acute struggle of ideas. Naturally, the seeds of 
foreign influence are now very strong; yet, for them to begin to 
sprout they must fall on local class soil. But their effect is not auto- 
matic, but carefully and slowly ‘processed’, interpreted, and com- 
bined with domestic views to produce specific conceptions, even 
if occasionally eclectic ones. 

Newly-emerging class forces developed their own ideological 
conceptions under the continued evolution and direct effect of 
‘coalitional’ mentality, and the same is still happening today. 

The most widespread form of coalitional mentality, which de- 
veloped in the former colonies during their struggle for national 
independence, was nationalism, whose anti-colonial orientation 
met the interests of the oppressed, of an overwhelming number of 
working and propertied classes. No class could beccme a ‘class-for- 
itself’ while ignoring the fundamental issue of colonialism. And, 
naturally , the development of a national anti-colonialist communi- 
ty was also a prerequisite for the maturing of a concrete social 
group and/or class. 

Nationalism was a common aspiration for many social groups 
and, at the same time, something outside their individual interests. 
Whereas in most cases the socio-economic roots of nationalism 
were linked to capitalist structures, nationalism itself also acquired 
a bourgeois tinge. Yet, in our view, this is true only for the social 
tasks to be solved and, even then, not completely. Understandably, 
this form of coalitional, anti-colonialist mentality is also suitable 
for one’s own class consciousness, particularly for two large 
growing classes (and their individual groups), namely the national 
bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. Despite all the difference 
characteristic of the inner duality of these two classes, they both 
distinguish nationalism as an important element in their own social 
self-assertion. Of course, various strata of the local bourgeoisie 
could not to the same extent adapt nationalist ideas to their own 
needs. Trade and usurious circles accentuated nationalism’s cultu- . 
rological aspects. Again, the upper and middle strata of local en- 
trepreneurs for a long time advocated moderate, reformist national- 
ism, and entrepreneur strata connected with the small capitalist 
structure, and particularly a significant section of the petty bour- 
geoisie, gave their understanding of nationalism a radical anti- 
imperialist flavour. 

Thus, despite the fact that individual sections of the bourgeoisie 
gave different interpretations to the economic, political, and 
cultural aspects of nationalism at various stages of its development, 
generally speaking it bears upon the class-consciousness of each. 
Significantly, from the very outset, the economic aspect of 
nationalism directly promoted the growth of local enterprise, for 
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it stimulated consumption of local goods, encouraged local busi- 
nesses, and so on. Under the leadership of the petty bourgeoisie 
in a class coalition, nationalism is rather different socio-economi- 
cally and politically than under the leadership of the national bour- 
geoisie. 

For other social strata in a multi-structural society, the coalition- 
al mentality, particularly in the form of nationalism, seriously 
inhibited their own formation and growth. In the first place, this 
concerns individual groups of the proletariat. Indeed, it is common 
knowledge that various sections of the proletariat develop in a 
highly non-uniform way. Many production and social factors cause 
the relatively isolated existence of manufactory, factory, trade, 
and agricultural workers, and also the division into full- and part- 
time workers, local and newly-arrived workers, and members of 
various creeds, communities, etc. The influence of traditional 
institutions on the most numerous proletarian strata is also signif- 
icant. 

No matter how the participants in anti-imperialist coalitions 
changed, and irrespective of the changes they themselves 
underwent, these coalitions always included proletarian detach- 
ments. The nationwide tasks of the liberation struggle are a matter 
of vital interest to the working class. Representatives of various 
strata, primarily of the national and petty bourgeoisie, tried and 
still try to make out the nationalist form of the coalitional libera- 
tion struggle, which they regard as natural for themselves, not only 
as the best, but also the only possible version of strife. Hence, the 
development of the proletariat simultaneously implies the need 
to advance and defend the ideas of_proletarian internationalism, 
the true proletarian ideology that makes it possible to solve the 
tasks of national revival and consolidation of all the working 
people with even greater success. 

However, the proletariat (first, naturally, through its advanced 
detachments) achieves ideological independence and spreads its 
ideological influence to other working classes and their respective 
strata in the course of intense class struggle, by overcoming the 
growing reactionary-conservative aspects of nationalism. The tre- 
mendous difficulties and prolonged nature of this struggle hardly 
need any additional explanation. Also, the danger of temporary 
retreats and failures is great and, in the final count, they are like- 
wise concealed in the distinctive class features of a multi-structural 
society. 











CHAPTER FIVE 


THE POLITICAL SUPERSTRUCTURE AND 
THE MULTI-STAGE DEVELOPMENT 
OF TRANSITIONAL SOCIETY 


1. The State System in Transitional Society 


Socio-economic development and the class struggle are insepa- 
rably connected with political institutions, primarily with the 
state, and in various types of society both have certain basic dis- 
tinctions caused by existing production relations. Hence, general 
sociological laws are embodied in the developmental laws of a spe- 
cific society. 

The interaction between the economic basis and the political 
superstructure also possesses many similar and directly coinciding 
features in all socio-economic formations. However, in each forma- 
tion, it is generally highly unique. Each historical‘‘case’ requires 
specific analysis of the interaction between the basis and super- 
structure. 

A given political superstructure is known to correspond to a 
given economic basis. Yet, the natural question arises as to what 
are the distinctive features in the superstructure and in its rela- 
tions with the basis in a multi-structural society? The common 
laws appear to be the same, though their specific nature is the 
subject of special studies just beginning. 

A formationally homogeneous economic basis, e.g., in a slave- 
owner, feudal, or capitalist society, has qualitatively correspond- 
ing slaveowner, feudal, or capitalist superstructures. In an anta- 
gonistic formation, the economic basis generally engenders two 
basic antagonistic classes, the exploited and exploiters. The domi- 
nant class creates an integral superstructure designed to justify 
and consolidate its domination (above all, politically). The state 
lies in this class’s hands. In a fierce class struggle with the proper- 
tied class, the working, oppressed class seeks to create its own 
ideological and political institutions designed to help it overthrow- 
the exploiter class. Thus, alongside a dominant (and structurally 
complete) political superstructure, there are elements and _ indi- 
vidual institutions, both ideological (with different philosophical 
and political views and concepts) and political (legal and secret soci- 
eties, clubs, parties, associations, etc.), belonging to the undevel- 
oped superstructure of the oppressed class and engaged in a strug- 
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gle with the dominant superstructure, the final objective of that 
struggle being state power. 

Historical experience shows that, depending on the formation 
and its evolutionary stage and social environment, the oppressed 
class can, in principle, seize state power. This has three main results 
for superstructural institutions. First, the existing type of state 
(superstructure) perishes, and the elements of the superstructural 
institutions of the defeated class dissolve in another social environ- 
ment together with that class. Second, part of the victorious class 
and its superstructural institutions ‘integrate’; they degenerate 
socially, and this seriously affects the entire evolution of the given 
formation (for instance, during the development of feudalism in 
Western Europe, this resulted in a symbiosis of ‘ancient’ and ‘ bar- 
baric’ elements). Third, the oppressed class or classes, by using 
superstructural institutions, seize power and eliminate (within 
a certain period of time) the old type of society and the old 
dominant superstructure. The latter is superseded by a new domi- 
nant political superstructure comprising elements of the existing 
political and ideological institutions and capable, in equal measure 
and quality, of adapting parts of the old superstructure. 

Such are the most general and familiar fortunes of superstruc- 
tural institutions during changes (movements) of formations, 
described in highly abstract form. However, if one were to nar- 
row their chronological limits to transitions from one forma- 
tion to another, new unclarified ‘details would appear with regard 
to the specific nature and evolution of the superstructure, an 
issue which directly relates to the study of the superstructure a 
transitional society... 

The laws of transitional stages (between formations) in the 
multi-structural societies. of ‘Third World’ countries undergo 
substantial changes (something manifested by the specificity of 
those societies). In the area of superstructural formations, this is 
shown in their different structures, dissimilar sequence of move- 
ment, unique social and class organisation, and even their place in 
socio-economic evolution and political struggle. 

The multi-structuralness we are concerned with starts to form 
from the moment external capitalist factors begin to interact 
intensively with internal social factors which vary depending on 
the country in question. In this case, this interaction is charac- 
terised by an aggressive external factor that has penetrated deep 
inside the conquered country. As for the superstructure, the con- 
tinuous ‘infiltration’ during colonial enslavement became apparent 
first of all in the emergence of a unique colonial apparatus nur- 
tured by the capitalist superstructure of the metropolitan country 
in order to create the most favourable administrative and military 
conditions for maximal exploitation of a given enslaved country 
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in the interests of the metropolitan country’s propertied classes, 
chiefly the bourgeoisie. 

To a large extent, it was the political superstructure that helped 
to bring about the type of the multi-structural system that now 
exists in ‘Third World’ nations. Penetration by Western capital- 
ism led both to economic plunder and to various kinds of polit- 
ical enslavement. The colonial or semi-colonial state apparatus 
became an inseparable part of the social machine which helped 
create a special type of multi-structuralness in developing coun- 
tries. Unlike the vari-structuralness (we use this term, too) in transi- 
tional periods from one formation to another in previous epochs 
(and different regions), the role of external factors in the emer- 
gence of a special multi-structuralness in the ‘Third World’ was 
immeasurably greater and, in some respects, qualitatively decisive. 
Indeed, the forcible inclusion of peripheral states, characterised by 
immensely different stages of social development, into the sphere 
of Western capitalist exploitation, and the subsequent transplan- 
tation and consolidation of capitalist relations as a structure of 
foreign capitalist enterprise, were due not only to the economic 
might of the Western colonial powers, but, in the final count, 
largely to political and military coercion. 

The colonial state apparatus cannot be ‘simply’ regarded as an 
element of an alien capitalist superstructure in another social 
organism. Indeed, it showed most distinctly the presence of capital- 
ist superstructural institutions within an enslaved society that 
were not engendered by its economic basis. Here, we are faced 
with an anomaly, when part of the superstructure has increased 
in social and class significance to such an extent that it no longer 
corresponds to any component in the local economic basis and, 
consequently, to the interests of any given local class. 

We are referring precisely to part of the superstructure. The — 
uniqueness of the colonial superstructure was in the peculiar com- 
bination of capitalist institutions brought from the outside with 
elements of the old dominant political superstructure, whose social 
and class organisation varied depending on the social development 
(and its specific nature) ina given country. Asian states, for instance, 
were typified by a despotic feudal form of government. The 
colonialists undermined and then adapted to their own needs the 
basic ‘framework’ of the old political superstructure to ‘bind’ it 
to the top conservative-bourgeois institutions introduced from 
abroad. This resulted in a sinister symbiosis of bourgeois democ- 
racy and Oriental despotism. Democracy existed only for a narrow 
stratum of foreign ‘colonial service’ officials and to some extent for 
the upper strata of the ‘indigenous’ section of the state apparatus 
and a certain section of local propertied classes. Meanwhile, the 
people were totally deprived of all rights and oppressed by tradi- 
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tional despotism reinforced by capitalist organisation and pe- 
dantry. 

Thus, the spread of Western capitalist exploitation to the rest 
of the world, which took place through basis-related (socio-econom- 
ic) and superstructural (military and state) institutions brought 
about the advance of a new transitional stage in the social life of 
the peoples of Asia, Latin America, Africa, and other parts of the 
globe. This was demonstrated in the forming of a new type 
of transitional society, better characterised as multi-structural. In 
reality, in the past, two or three (maximum four) structures coex- 
isted and struggled against one another, given the existence of 
more or less independent types of transition from one forma- 
tion to another. In regions ‘swallowed up’ by foreign capitalism, 
the number of structures became much larger and their interrela- 
tions changed. 

} ~-~*Fhe tremendous differences between the levels of social devel- 
opment of peripheral countries, which appeared to be in every 
imaginable stage of social evolution, dissolved, as it were, in the 

| flames of colonial seizure. And yet, despite all the dissimilarity 
that still remains to be revealed and studied, the national capital- 
ist structure had not taken shape in most ‘Third World’ nations 
prior to their colonial enslavement. The most one could probably 
speak of is the emergence of the capitalist structure (or its ele- 
ments) in some areas of certain Asian and North African states. 

The abnormal rise and development (by ‘classical European’ 
standards) of the transitional period in those countries was also 
due to the specific evolution of their superstructural institutions. | 
The transitional period to capitalism in the West is also known to | 
have been related to the erosion of the political and ideological 
foundations of feudalism and the emergence in its superstructure 
of political institutions catering to the interests of classes and 
strata connected with the consolidating capitalist structure. At 
some stage, however, this political heterogeneity gave birth to 
absolutism, which was subsequently eliminated or ‘peacefully’ 
overcome by the ‘third estate’, as a rule led by the bourgeoisie. 
In the ‘Third World’, transitional processes were and continue to be 
different. Naturally, in some countries, waves of peasant uprisings 
and latent rumblings of reformations had resounded before the 
European invaders made their appearance. But, as in the socio-eco- 
nomic sphere, these events were, at best, the elements or initial 
precursors of future class and political changes in the superstruc- 
ture, and were subsequently halted by the iron fist of foreign 
capitalism. 

The political superstructure of transitional societies in colonial 
or semi-colonial countries allows one to reveal some basic features 
of the superstructure of a multi-structural society. To begin with, 
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its state superstructure is engendered not simply by existing pro- 
duction relations, but only some of them. In other words, the dom- 
inant superstructure meets the interests of not all, but only some 
economic structures. However, the fact that the political super- 
structure corresponded to several structures (even when one struc- 
ture was the leading one) even in the initial stage of the evolution 
of a multi-structural society created an objective foundation for 
its intrinsic motley character involving several strata. The need to 
regulate a certain combination of structures in favour of a selected 
few intensified even more the eclectic nature of the state super- 
structure, and this directly affected, in particular, the organisational 
principles of certain elements and the general structure of the state 
apparatus. 

It is common knowledge that the political superstructure is not 
something immutable. It alters, albeit sometimes slowly and with 
great difficulty, following changes in the economic basis that have 
affected the course of the class struggle and the alignment of 
classes. But in a formationally homogeneous society, the basic 
social quality, namely the essence of the superstructure, remains 
the same, irrespective of the various changes in the form and or- 
ganisation of government. For example, in capitalist society, the 
superstructure (primarily embodied in the state) undergoes signif- 
icant changes while the system exists. But over the whole period 
of its existence, it is a matter of the capitalist (bourgeois) state, 
whose social and class contents and functions remain qualitative- 
ly the same. 

Things are different with regard to the political superstructure 
of transitional society, which changes its class content several 
times. This gives one a clue to revealing important evolutionary 
aspects in the multi-structural society itself, aspects that cannot be 
understood without grasping the peculiarity and evolution of its 
superstructure, and not just the economic basis. Multi-structural- 
ness is always a relative and temporary (more or less stable) ba- 
lance in the struggle between several structures. This balance is 
either realised or upset by the interaction of numerous classes 
(through the class struggle), and politically reinforced by super- 
structural actions, above all, directly by the state. 

In the transitional societies of developing countries, the state 
superstructure is not only and, often, not so much an instrument: 
of continued class dominance within a single type of production 
relations. For most of the existing structures, it is at times an 
external phenomenon. In this case, the state is an instrument for 
maintaining a specific combination of several production rela- 
tions, a tool used in the class struggle within transitional society to 
promote the interests of several classes. In that society, the state 
functions chiefly between interacting structures and numerous 
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classes (and their strata) for the benefit of some of them, and not 
within single production relations on the side of only one class. 

Above, we have shown that a coalition of class forces which 
uses the state to ‘contain’ other classes and strata politically, 
economically and otherwise is usually at the helm. Indeed, it is the 
exercise of state power that makes that coalition politically domi- 
nant over the social strata outside it, and constitutes a means for 
oppressing the latter. But the state also maintains or violates the 
balance within the ruling coalition itself, i.e., supports the leading 
position of a given class or stratum, or deprives them of that role. 

Hence, the fact that the state is to a large extent relatively 
independent (much more so than the superstructure in a ‘pure’ 
formation) is objectively caused by the very socio-economic and 
class-political structure of transitional society. This increased rela- 
tive independence of the state superstructure at various stages of 
evolution, and under the impact of dissimilar objective and sub- 
jective factors, is realised in different forms. 

The interaction of structures is in no way restricted to the eco- 
nomic sphere. Through classes and the class striggle, it encompas- 
ses all the manifestations of social and political life (and all the 
superstructural elements) and, ultimately, the result of this interac- 
tion is secured by the political actions of superstructural institu- 
tions. In this respect, the general principles governing the relation- 
ships of the economic basis and political superstructure in transi- 
tional society are chiefly the same as those that exist in a pure 
formation; but they are implemented in a different way. We already 
mentioned the unique nature of the contacts between the structure 
of foreign enterprise and the colonial political superstructure. To 
begin with, the former is a continuation-in-part or a variation of 
Western capitalism on national soil, a method for directly appro- 
priating the surplus value produced by the ‘local’ proletariat, but 
not the only way of obtaining huge profits by other economic 
means. A large (if not the entire) section of the propertied classes 
in the metropolitan countries, primarily the bourgeoisie, was 
interested in all-embracing colonial exploitation. The existence 
of the structure of foreign (especially big) enterprise meets the 
interests of an immeasurably smaller, though very influential 
stratum of the monopoly bourgeoisie. Second, the political super- 
structure of colonial countries was largely brought to life by the 
bases and superstructures of the metropolitan countries, not by 
the local economic bases (and not even by the foreign capitalist 
structure). 

No wonder that with changes in the multi-structural economic 
basis, chiefly under the impact of growing capitalist structures, the 
extremely deep contradictions in the colonial superstructure did 
not ease but, on the contrary, intensified. The state institutions 
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created by the more mature foreign capitalism increasingly ham- 
pered the necessary restructuring of transitional society and be- 
came obstacles to various streams of local capitalism and small 
commodity production as well. 

The glaring contradictions in the multi-structural economic basis 
came into increasing conflict with the inhibiting (conserving) influ- 
ence of the political superstructure of the colonial state. This 
contradiction was resolved through the upsurge of the national 
liberation movement. 

The collapse of imperialism’s colonial system, and the indepen- 
dence gained by dozens of young countries against a background 
of the great victories of world socialism, have fundamentally 
changed the substance of state power. The fact that these nations 
won political sovereignty signifies above all that the class charac- 
ter of the state has changed, and that control over the latter has 
passed into the hands of representatives of local classes. Subse- 
quently, the state is in the hands of representatives of various 
kinds of class coalitions, and for this reason it can seldom be 
characterised as one-class, which is essential when determining a 
state’s social substance under a victorious formation. 


2. The Multi-Stage Development of Transitional Society 


A multi-stage development lies at the heart of the socio-econom- 
ic basis of 2 multi-structural country. The very fact that a transi- 
tional society exists renders totally groundless assumptions that it 
is stagnant, for a prolonged balance of structures is impossible. A 
relative balance between them is a moment of movement, of quali- 
tative accumulation of changes between them; yet, this movement 
(change) itself continues unceasingly. Again, a definite correlation 
and interaction (which we term ‘relative balance’) of structures 
may last for various periods depending on the time, country, and 
international situation in question. Some stages and types of pro- 
duction relations may last for some time, which on the surface 
looks like a stagnant balance. In fact, however, this is not so, for 
cases of stagnation are specific processes, either of inverse evolu- 
tion or protracted ‘generation’ of a new correlation of structures, 
of a new stage in the development of transitional society. 

The special qualitative states of such a society continue to be an 
area of poor research into the specific development of ‘Third 
World’ nations. It is important because, in our view, it offers a 
clue to the evolutional laws of transitional society. To begin with, 
it appears that transitionality cannot be one-time and one-quality. 
On the contrary, its duration and tremendous inner complexity 
and contradictoriness are, among other things, explained by the 
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fact that transitionality itself consists of several and often very 
different stages. This is a fragmentary (non-uniform) transition, 
whose movement is caused by the gradual, stage-by-stage realisa- 
tion of the inner contradictions in each period of development. To 
understand sufficiently well the general laws governing the changes 
that take place in transitional society, one must also note the par- 
ticular regularities characterising the movement of each stage. 

Second, the results of the initial and middle stages in the evolu- 
tion of the multi-structural system can in no way be taken for the 
final results of its development and for the surmounting of transi- 
tionality itself. Such premature conclusions are, at best, inaccurate, 
and always detrimental to apply. In the final count, they are theo- 
retically erroneous in that they do not recognise (or do not under- 
stand) the presence of several interconnected stages in the move- 
ment, none of which are ‘pure’ (with regard to the basis and super- 
structure), for society continues to be transitional, although in a 
different way. 

To reveal the stages of transitional evolution, one would prob- 
ably have to reveal the factors underlying and conditioning them. 
The decisive factor in the basis is the condition and interaction of 
structures (chiefly the fundamental ones) and the corresponding 
condition of the respective classes, class coalitions, and the class 
struggle. At the same time, the development of transitional society 
involves the surmounting or the elimination of multi-structuralness 
itself. Having been specified, the general principle for determining 
the stages of such development appears to be essentially clear, 
though its application to the history of individual countries requires 
lengthy and painstaking work. 

This is already explained by the initial ‘elements’ of the general 
approach. Indeed, if one considers the ‘condition of structures’, 
one would find them tremendously variegated. Certain types of 
production relations noticeably differ from each other, since they 
have undergone a different evolution under dissimilar conditions 
prevailing in different countries. Thus, the initial condition of the 
individual ‘bricks’ of multi-structuralness is not identical, and this 
cannot but directly affect its overall condition. Nor does the 
second ‘element’ in the general approach, namely that invol- 
ving the relationship between various structures, represent some- 
thing static; it is also flexible, albeit within certain limits. On the 
whole, the combination of the general and specific factors in the 
multi-structural system of individual countries and regions in the 
‘Third World’ varies significantly, and one can hardly form a cor- 
rect idea of the realities of a given region or country without 
knowing both factors. However, this chapter is, naturally, con- 
cerned chiefly with the general factor. 

Having gained national independence, the developing nations 
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deprived the colonialists of power. In some countries, the sale and, 
particularly, nationalisation of foreign property led at some stage 
to the restriction or even complete elimination of the foreign 
capitalist structure. In the basic, socio-economic area, the strong 
dependence on and ‘affiliation’ with a foreign economy is due to 
the deformed structure of reproduction. In no developing country 
is any lengthy expanded reproduction feasible without the supply 
of foreign equipment, semi-finished products, raw materials and 
new technology. 

For a developing country, a realistic reproduction scheme can- 
not but reflect the existence of various structures, and that is why 
it differs radically from a similar scheme in a pure social formation. 
Also, each sifucture has its specific conditions of simple and expan- 
ded reproduction. Different structures are marked by varying 
dependence on foreign economic factors. The natural-patriar- 
chal structure and a significant part of the small commodity struc- 
ture are autarchic and capable of existing on their primitive pro- 
duction base quite painlessly without foreign economic ties. Some 
sections of small commodity production and all the other struc- 
tures cannot ‘disconnect’ themselves for long from the world 
economy without experiencing highly serious upheavals. For 
instance, when foreign enterprise severs its ties with the monopolies 
of ‘its own’ imperialist country, it simply loses its raison d’etre. 

Socially, reproduction in a transitional society does not mean an 
advancement of the same production relations and, consequently, 
of the same classes. On the contrary, the crux of the matter lies in 
the. fact that, several types of production relations or their major 
varieties are reproduced non-uniformly. Hence, we cannot abstract 
ourselves from the social aspect when drawing up schemes of 
expanded reproduction, for the movement of social and material 
elements takes place dissimilarly and incompletely within each 
specific structure. 

The above-mentioned division with regard to the external 
factor (primarily with regard to imperialism) draws a general 
line between structures engaged in simple reproduction and those 
engaged in expanded reproduction. One can also trace a certain 
correlation between the degree of expanded reproduction and con- 
nections with a foreign economy. In private economic structures, 
the latter grows with the former. Indeed, if we take the small 
capitalist and developed local capitalist structures, the ability of 
the former to develop extensively has grown significantly in recent 
years. From the technical and economic viewpoint, this is largely 
explained by the increasingly vigorous entry primarily of industrial 
production and various services into modern branches and, simulta- 
neously, by the unprecedented concentration of cheap labour in 
rapidly growing towns. Simultaneously, the need for the most 
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up-to-date equipment, more often than not imported from abroad, 
is steadily rising. 

Thus, every structure has its specific pattern of social and mate- 
rial reproduction, which does not and cannot occur in parallel or in 
isolation. It is achieved through relationships between individual 
structures, highly complex both in value and physical form. This 
essentially lays bare the entanglement of the production and social 
spheres and the mutually conditioned nature (albeit relative and 
temporary) of various types of production relations, and eluci- 
dates the economic factor which renders multi-structuralness 
stable while at the same time variable and intrinsically competitive. 

Changes in value reveal the social relations both inside a given 
structure and between all the structures involved, and demonstrate . 
who creates the surplus product and where, and who appropriates | 
it and how. The presence of a significant subsistence sector in the 
countryside also creates a basis for non-value forms of expropriat- | 
ing the surplus product from its direct producers, be it annuity, ih| 
usurer’s interest, or (particularly in the past) high government | | 
taxes. The main part of the surplus product which fell into the ) 
hands of landowners and other propertied classes has come to be . 
increasingly realised through the use of value as well. 

Usually alienation of part of the surplus product of the small —— 
commodity producer already takes place in value form. Capital. “° we 
ist structures are faced with the problem of the amount and norm 
of surplus value; these are the relations between individual working 
class groups and specific sections of the bourgeoisie. There is also | 
the problem of the redistribution of surplus value, when one 
group of the bourgeoisie seizes part of the incomes of another 
bourgeois group. Economically, this is achieved by a group be- 
longing to a more ‘progressive’ capitalist structure. For instance, 
entrepreneurs connected with the local developed capitalist struc- 
ture seize part of the incomes of the lower strata of the national 
bourgeoisie, while foreign monopolies rob both in equal mea- 
sure. 

Consequently, the manufacture of a surplus product (or surplus 
value) and its distribution between structures and classes are non- 
coincident aspects of the same process. Hence, among other things, 
the peculiarity of the problem of accumulation as a reflection of 
the specific nature of the value form of reproduction in a multi- 
structural economy. Theoretically, reproduction in a pure capi- 
talist formation takes place for some time automatically, so to 
speak, under the spontaneous effect of the law of value. But it is 
common knowledge that state-monopoly capitalism is no longer 
capable of this today. In transitional society, reproduction is 
achieved under the impact of both economic and non-economic 
factors. In this society, certain types of compulsion are economic 
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factors stimulating reproduction. Yet, it would be a mistake to 
ignore the considerable inherent heterogeneity of these factors, for, 
in different cases, they bear a different social load. A large group of 
non-economic factors is associated with the functioning of pre- 
capitalist production relations. Economically, such compulsion 
caters to a diverse conglomerate of pre-bourgeois propertied classes 
and strata, primarily of the feudal type. The parasitic existence of 
conservative propertied strata is based on gratuitous labour and 
other forms of alienating the surplus product. The elimination of 
such compulsion substantially improves the country’s entire social 
life and the material and social status of the working people. However, 
in other class situations, one cannot fail to see the positive aspects 
of non-economic compulsion, its organising role for a period of 
time, during which it helps solve urgent economic problems. 

In reality, the interaction of structures and classes signifies the 
emergence of something new. Quantitative changes are associated 
with a whole series of factors: first, various structures and, more- 
over, classes change and develop non-uniformly; second, the 
activity of individual classes that rely on corresponding structures 
is not the same; and, third, classes and class coalitions are not 
equally shaped politically, and their influence on the state varies. 
These are very important factors, whose unequal impacts prepare 
for the advent of qualitative changes in relationships between 
structures, and this, in turn, directly affects the course of the class 
struggle and changes in the political superstructure. At a certain 
point, the structures and classes undergo a cardinal reshuffle, 
bringing about new types of ‘alliances’. 

The evolutionary laws of transitional society may reveal their 
‘secrets’ only if one takes precise account of the specific nature of 
the economic basis, and also analyses the particulars of the political 
superstructure and its interaction with that basis. In transitional 
society, the superstructure, primarily the state, has a great impact 
on the economic basis, on the course of the class struggle, and on 
the direction of changes in society as a whole. 

The first and historically longest stage in the evolution of transi- 
tional society is, for instance, connected with the relation of all 
local structures to colonial exploitation and to the structure of 
foreign capitalist enterprise transplanted from abroad. Once again 
we come up against the specific nature of basis-superstructure 
interaction in transitional society. 

Political independence opened before ‘Third World’ nations 
the road to economic independence, i.e., to the cardinal restruc- 
turing of their national productive forces so as to allow their na- 
tional economies to become part of the effective and developed 
system of international division of labour and exchange on an 
equitable and mutually profitable basis. The problem of advancing 
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toward economic independence permeates, the entire (particularly 
subsequent) evolution of society. Here we already have a complex 
interaction of a specific (one-sided and deformed) state of 
multi-layer productive forces with numerous production rela- 
tions, through whose changes restructuring of the economy can, 
in fact, take place. 

The anti-colonialist class coalition that opposed imperialism 
was mixed in character. Various national classes were objectively 
against foreign domination. But the situation in India differed from 
that in most countries of Tropical Africa. India was characterised 
by noticeably widespread national capitalist structures and by a 
growing small commodity structure. At the same time, in most 
areas of Tropical Africa (with the exception of certain cities and 
suburban areas), the situation was for a long time marked by a 
prevalent natural-patriarchal structure mixed with ‘exotic’ pre- 
capitalist forms of exploitation, and different regions were unequal- 
ly eroded by commodity-money relations. The small commodity 
and small capitalist structures developed non-uniformly to form 
centres of different size (preferentially in towns). 

The fact that the outcome of the struggle for national independ- 
ence could differ was determined by the status and influence of 
the main classes. This, in turn, depended largely on the state of the 
structures, though not entirely. Emerging as a result of definite 
production relations, and being the spokesman of those relations, a 
class largely has room for manoeuvre, and this explains why its 
actions in some respects differ from those of a similar class based 
on the same structure in another country. At this point, we move 
to the third objective premise conditioning the development of 
various stages in the basis and superstructure that determine them 
and, at the same time, mainly form, consolidate and develop the 
class itself. In all developing nations, it is only through the class 
struggle that a given class coalition or class can emerge and then 
come to realise its special interests (which may also be realised by 
its leading nucleus); finally, the coalition or class matures and 
‘perfects’ in gaining the required positions in various areas of 
social life. 

A mixed miulti-structural society is essentially transitional, 
non-static, and unstable. However, this non-static condition also 
manifests itself in different forms at various levels of social life. In 
the end, the uneven distribution of this non-static condition goes 
through several intermediate stages, and results in political battles 
between two class coalitions. 

The deadly grip of colonial political institutions that monopo- 
lised the state superstructure for many years prevented the radical 
manifestation of instability in the sphere of higher political organ- 
isations representing the state. Nevertheless, in the techno- 
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economic, socio-economic, and class-political structures of local 
institutions, this instability was at times quite considerable. When 
the state-political system remained unchanged, the changes in these 
‘tiers’ resulted in accumulation of ‘reserves’ of overall instability 
and an intensifieu national liberation movement. 

When, as a result of a general weakening of the world capital- 
ist system, the national liberation movement won, a new situa- 
tion developed. Transitional society ceased to be colonial, and 
this also led to the collapse of the main obstacle to the spread 
of relative instability (as an indicator of a rapidly growing class 
struggle and of changes therein) in all spheres of political life as 
well. As a result, the movement of transitional society is gaining 
pace or is showing a clearly pronounced tendency to do so. No 
wonder, over the past decade the young nations have witnessed a 
previously unthinkable number of political changes and events 
resulting in various class coalitions. Moreover, politics is becoming 
the main area in which the instability of social development is 
apparent. Thus, all kinds of instability are a major feature of such 
a transitional society and, at the same time, the cause and effect 
of its movement in definite evolutionary stages. 

The gaining of state independence by developing countries 
radically altered the general political climate, allowing the main 
local structures to evolve; however, this naturally did not eliminate 
the existing non-uniform movement of production relations and, 
in fact, intensified it in some respects. 

The local developed capitalist structure established more equal 
ties with foreign capital and, in many developing nations, won 
significant support from the state. Asa result, possibilities forcon- 
solidating the state grew immensely. Indeed, where the local devel- 
oped capitalist structure has become at least minimally mature 
internally, it starts to consolidate relatively quickly. Naturally, ) 
this process is not quite uniform, though there is a general tenden- 
cy towards consolidation. 

In the new situation, the small commodity and small capitalist — 
structures have shown a tendency towards substantial changes, | 
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the pace of which is quickening. The correlations between struc- 
tural coalitions and the movement of their urban and rural sec- 
tions are also changing. 
The complexity of the evolution of individual structures and 
their non-uniform correlation cannot be assessed simply. In fact, 
such assessments virtually fail to note that, qualitatively speaking, 
the movement of structures is dissimilar, and this obviously leads 
to incorrect conclusions. For instance, the successes of modern | 
private enterprise are particularly apparent in such important 
indices as its growing share in the output of manufactured goods, 
in commodity turnover, etc. The same may be said of labour pro- 
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ductivity. Yet, serious inaccuracies could arise if one were to cite 
only figures for the increased share of manufactured goods in 
overall production to prove that developing nations are charac- 
terised by what Western capitalist standards regard as the usual 
pressing back of small industry. 

In transitional society, this approach, if not supplemented 
by other indices, is misleading for the following reasons. First, 
the absolute figures for the output of the small commodity and 
small capitalist structures, as a rule, grow, and, second, the sphere 
of their activities expands, even if in a very contradictory manner 
and not in all sectors of the economy. This shows in employment 
figures and in the number and share of small enterprises. A com- 
parison of several indices gives a picture typical of transitional 
society: these indices not only lack identity when evaluating the 
same development, but, on the contrary, display obvious contra- 
dictions. 

The gap between the economic and social evaluations of the 
part played by lower structures and related classes can be even 
wider. This, for instance, is manifested in the non-uniform social 
significance of lower structures in relation to their economic 
‘weight’. As mentioned above, the growth of the local developed 
private capitalist structure had at some stage, to some extent, and 
in some respects, promoted the development of lower urban 
structures. This contributed to the desire of the national bour- 
geoisie to lead broad class coalitions and strongly enhance its 
own political and social significance at the expense of other clas- 
ses. This was observed in most developing states during their strug- 
gle for independence and shortly after they had gained that inde- 
pendence. As a result, the socio-political role of the national 
bourgeoisie was exceedingly exaggerated by its representatives 
(and by some researchers for that matter). Such a fetishistic atti- 
tude to the national bourgeoisie prevented them from distin- 
guishing other class forces that generally followed (or joined) the 
national bourgeoisie politically. 

The gaining of political independence by developing countries 
sharply accelerated the development of all local private-property 
structures in urban areas, Yet, this did not take place in parallel, 
and was much less characterised by a quiet economic co-existence 
of those structures. On the contrary, new economic contradictions 
began to show, and competition increased. The new stage in the 
socio-economic development of these nations caused the coali- 
tion led by the national bourgeoisie to ‘unravel’ itself politically. 
Naturally, this process, which still continues in some developing 
nations, was neither sudden nor uniform. One of the major social 
problems that caused increased state interference in the economy 
and the emergence of the state capitalist structure was to somehow 
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control and weaken, in the interests of specific classes, the spon- 
taneously intensifying conflicts and the class forces that stood be- 
hind them. Thus, the social significance of the higher sections of 
the bourgeoisie in many developing countries began to decline 
precisely at the time when the developed private capitalist struc- 
ture was rapidly consolidating. 

The recent rapid growth of the social significance and political 
power of the three class forces representing the lower urban struc- 
tures and, to some extent, rural structures has been disproportio- 
nate with their present-day economic growth. This is the reverse 
side of the same political paradox that caused the influence and 
power of the upper sections of the national bourgeoisie to decline. 
The process whereby various strata, e.g., petty bourgeois elements, 
free themselves from the dominant influence of the bourgeois 
élite is accompanied by their simultaneous consolidation and cer- 
tain awareness of the fact that their interests are counter to those 
of big capital. 

The process whereby the lower strata alienate themselves from 
developed private capitalist enterprise and show increasing hostil- 
ity toward the latter is essentially objective. Representatives of 
class forces connected with the lower structures have not only 
come increasingly to defend their interests in various political 
organisations and sections of the state machinery, but to declare 
that big business is anti-national in character, or at least to note the 
obvious fact that big business is unable to ensure a rise in and 
restructuring of the economy. In short, class antagonism is embra- 
cing important areas of the political superstructure and aggravating 
all social conflicts. 

In these new conditions, the state and the public sector in the 
economy are becoming important objects of the class struggle 
between regrouped class coalitions. In this connection, it should 
be noted that, in the intensifying competition with big business, 
the lower strata are economically doomed to defeat. However, in 
a multi-structural society, they have a way out, as it were, through 
politics, through state power, when with the help of that power 
they can beat their competitor and, as a last resort, get the state to 
include his enterprise in the public sector. Hence, at some stage, it 
iS a paramount task for the respective class representatives of all 
structures to subordinate the state to their own interests and to 
seize power. 

Without political power, the big bourgeoisie (and its allies from 
other exploiter classes) finds it hard to implement the indisputable 
advantages of large-scale economic activity; at the same time, with- 
out control of the public sector, the big bourgeoisie lacks an 
important instrument for further influencing the broad non-pro- 
letarian and semi-proletarian masses, not to mention the propertied 
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strata of developing states. 

The history of the last two decades shows how the steadily 
worsening contradictions between structures lead to and are actual- 
ised through increasingly acute class struggle. As a result, at some 
stage, the previous relative balance of structures is seriously upset 
causing a political crisis with highly varying results. In countries 
where progressive and democratic forces fail to seize state power 
or, even having done so, fail to consolidate it in their own hands, 
some propertied classes are compelled to make serious conces- 
sions, to give the lower structures more room to develop, and to 
allow some improvement in the status of the working people. 
In this case, the state is called upon to consolidate ‘within new 
bounds’ the changed relationship between structures and classes 
in the interests of the top sections of the propertied classes. In our 
view, such is the social essence of the important changes in the 
basis and superstructure of Iran. These changes have come to be 
termed a ‘white revolution’. But in reality, the latter was followed 
up by an Islamic revolution, chiefly achieved by lower bourgeois 
and petty bourgeois elements. 

Yet, more often, the socio-economic and political crisis in devel- 
oping countries brings other results, clearly evidenced by events in 
most Arab states (Iraq, Syria, Libya, etc.) and in some nations of 
South and Southeast Asia (Pakistan, Sri Lanka, etc.), where power 
was seized (usually as a result of a military coup) chiefly by repre- 
sentatives of the lower strata. In expressing the will of a broad class 
coalition generally coinciding with the tasks of national and social 
regeneration, the authorities, first of all, either instantly or gradual- 
ly imposed restrictions on all big and middle private capitalist (and 
feudal) property, later nationalising it, either largely or totally. 

Nationalisation of commercial banks creates good opportunities 
for providing cheaper and bigger credits to small and middle entre- 
preneurs. The transfer of factories into the hands of the state, and 
effective state control over foreign trade, are conducive to improv- 
ing the supply of equipment, raw materials, and semi-manufactured 
goods. The same should be said about the situation arising from 
the sale of products manufactured by the small commodity and 
small capitalist structures. Unfortunately, all opportunities (includ- 
ing those mentioned above) are neither immediately nor fully 
realised in practice. 

Yet, despite all the difficulties caused by new relations in the 
economically enlarged and class-changed public sector with its 
swarms of small private enterprises, the status of the latter conti- 
nues to improve. The creation of special ‘industrial settlements’ 
helps establish and improve modern small-industry sectors and 
increase their links with factories. Eventually, however, the remain- 
ing ‘islets’ of big capital show their desire to expand by relying on 
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the common or a different capitalist basis, as in Egypt, for example. 

The new features typical of all ‘Third World’ nations may also 
be seen in specific ideological trends and in the activity and struc- 
ture of definite political organisations. In the state superstructure, 
these common features are far from fully ‘revealed’, in fact, they 
mature and are realised in a particularly non-uniform way. Also, 
the fact that the protégés of. local propertied classes (big landown- 
ers, trade and usurious and national bourgeoisie) are in power 
prevents uniform features from showing in major superstructural 
institutions, though to a different extent, depending on what 
propertied classes dominate in the class coalition and in politics in 
general. 

The bulk of transitional countries are still marked by obvious 
contradiction in the way they show their common uniform fea- 
tures; they display them fully and clearly in the economic and 
socio-economic fields but only partially in the state and political 
superstructure. Practice shows that this contradiction is eliminated 
when state leadership by exploiter classes passes into the hands of 
representatives of the working people. From then on, the class’ 
forces which largely come under the broad concept of the petty 
bourgeoisie (and the numerous groups of working people tending to 
join either the latter or the working class) begin maximally to 
influence all social institutions. 

The increased influence of the petty bourgeois class (in the 
broad sense of the term) in ideological, social and political life is a 
leading tendency in most multi-structural states. Countries where 
this tendency has gained the upper hand witness the emergence of 
a new State that involves class coalitions comprising predominantly 
non-proletarian and semi-proletarian strata. The advent to power 
in some ‘Third World’ nations of non-proletarian or semi-proletar- 
jan masses changes the very nature and policy of the state. Of 
course, such a state, possesses, as does its class basis, enormous inner 
duality and is, in fact, transitional, inasmuch as it promotes either 
various types of capitalist evolution or socialist orientation. 

On the whole, we see at least_six evolutionary stages in transi- 

tional society, and each is characterised by a definite state of 

productive forces and production relations, whose contradictory 
unity affects reproduction. As already noted, however, the analysis 
of the individual aspects of transitional society is typified by a 
highly relative discrepancy and often a gap between economic and 
political tasks and corresponding social institutions, this, ultimate- 
ly, being conditioned by the social potentialities of the ruling 
class forces, 

The non-uniform movement of the heterogeneous economic 
basis and its varying state in individual developing nations, the 
mixed and often qualitatively different alignment of class forces, 
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the heterogeneity and instability of political institutions, and many 
other internal and external factors frequently cause the six-stage 
evolution of multi-structural society to be violated. Moreover, 
when a given stage is skipped, such ‘violations’ are in no way direct- 
ly related to the development of the socio-economic basis. The 
relative independence of classes and class coalitions, multiplied by 
the relative independence of political institutions, primarily the 
state, causes political decisions to be taken that outwardly appear 
to be decisively alienated from the basis. 

Hence, if one were to consider the first stage to be the period 
when the colonialists were in power, the subsequent stages are 
roughly as follows. Second stage: when a group of top elements 
from local propertied classes, strongly influenced by landlords, 
take the helm. This stage may also be reminiscent of an “improved”’ 
semi-colonial status. For countries that have overcome a semi- 
colonial, dependent political status, entry into the second stage still 
means the gradual embourgeoisement of authority, both through 
the incorporation of top local capitalist elements and the embour- 
geoisement of feudalists, as in Morocco, Nepal, and some Arab 
countries, notably the Gulf states, and also Ethiopia, Afghanistan 
and other nations before the seventies. Thus, the evolution of 
former colonial and semi-colonial countries has largely continued 
to bear signs of their recent past. In most developing countries, the 
positions of foreign capital in the economy, and the influence of 
imperialism on state power, are exceptionally strong. On the whole, 
the second evolutionary stage in transitional society is possible 
only in nations either highly backward socially, such as many 
countries in the Arabian Peninsula, or in former semi-colonies, for 
in both cases the feudal class (or the related tribal élite) retains 
strong positions in the state apparatus. 

The third stage starts when state power passes into the hands of 
representatives of a class coalition in which the local big bour- 
geoisie is the leading force. In the economy, the structure of 
developed local private capitalist enterprise comes to the forefront. 
This structure is present in by no means all multi-structural coun- 
tries, and where it does exist, it is developed very non-uniformly. 
This fact in itself socially narrows down the number of countries 
where this stage is possible, although one should note the rapid 
growth of the big bourgeoisie in an increasing number of nations 
that have taken the capitalist way of development. The political 
realisation of the third stage depends on the entire complex of 
national specifics. Yet, everywhere, the bourgeois élite must rely 
on its alliance with other classes in order to be able to seize and 
hold power. 

The composition of class coalitions led by the upper sections 
of the national bourgeoisie is generally very mixed and differs in 
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scope from country to country. For instance, in India the evolu- 
tion skipped the second stage, and for a considerable time the big 
bourgeoisie, relying on the feudal-landlord strata and the trade 
and usurious bourgeoisie, tried to lead a class coalition where the 
influence of other class forces, notably that of the petty bour- 
geoisie, was felt from the very beginning. In Pakistan, the class 
alliance of the big bourgeoisie and the landlords was stronger, and 
the social composition of the ruling coalition much narrower, and 
this largely conditioned the intensity of the political struggle in the 
sixties and seventies. 

The fourth stage involves the advance to the forefront of the 
ruling coalitions of lower sections of the national bourgeoisie 
that rely on the small capitalist structure. This stage is the least 
distinct and involves many important features of the preceding 
and subsequent periods. The range of class allies is also very broad, 
and may alternately include different opposing groups. 

The fifth stage begins with advent to power of a coalition, in 
which key positions are held by representatives of the petty bour- 
geoisie. In most cases, the transition to this stage is preceded by 
intense social struggle and dramatic changes, chiefly in politics 
and government. 

The sixth stage comes when state power is in the hands of a 
class coalition in which organisations of the proletariat and intel- 
ligentsia play a dominant part from positions of scientific socialism. 

Each of the above-mentioned stages is characterised by spe- 
cific structural and class relations, specific social content (and 
Organisation) of state power, and a particular set of tasks, chiefly 
in the social sphere. Owing to their highly non-uniform develop- 
ment and their national and international peculiarities, some tran- 
sitional countries skip some of these stages; others go through 
them at different rates; and still others stay a relatively long time 
in the same evolutionary stage. As a result, in various ‘Third World’ 
countries one may simultaneously witness not only virtually all 
the six stages, but also different versions of the same stages. 

Throughout this book, we have touched on some aspects 
of certain stages in the evolution of transitional society. Let us 
note some more common regularities of that evolution. The first 
five stages proceed from the higher to the lower forms, as it were, 
particularly in the socio-economic area. This paradox of social 
development, whose prime cause is the fact that the imperialist 
colonial powers draw the enslaved ‘Third World’ nations into the 
world capitalist economy, reflects the following objective reality: 
the most mature (higher) forms of production relations (structures) 
created (or create) a relatively slight (insufficient) improvement in 
the state of productive forces, while at the same time strengthening 
their generally disformed imbalance to cause serious changes in the 
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social structure. For instance, foreign capital and enterprise gave a 
partially capitalist-oriented impulse to the evolution, but instantly 
put up huge barriers in its way. Without eliminating these colonial 
barriers in all spheres of life, one cannot even dream of any prog- 
ress. Hence, virtually all class forces of the oppressed people fa- 
voured the elimination of the political power of foreign capital, 
and even the nationalisation of foreign property. Subsequently, the 
same thing happened with the upper section of the local bourgeoisie, 
which represented the national developed private capitalist struc- 
ture. 

Having seized relatively small (but important) sectors, the most 
mature capitalist structures strongly impeded and continue to 
impede the general development of society. Most of the other 
structures, representing the relatively more backward types of 
production relations, were oppressed by ‘progressive’ capitalism, 
and for that reason came out against it, objectively playing a prog- 
ressive role.This already demonstrated the above-mentioned para- 
doxical development of ‘Third World’ nations as compared with 
the classically correct, ‘normal’ capitalist evolution. No wonder 
dogmatically-minded Social-Democrats for a long time failed to 
understand why classes connected with backward production 
relations rather than the foremost capitalist ‘bearers of progress’ 
should be supported in the colonies. 

The social development of ‘Third World’ nations became even 
more unusual when ‘backward’ forms of production and ‘back- 
ward’ classes began to gain the upper hand over their ‘prog- 
ressive’ adversaries. Initially, this happened on a mass scale after 
World War II, when the colonial system collapsed giving rise to 
dozens of new independent states. The defeat of imperialism 
became possible not only as a result of an intensified national 
liberation movement. Indeed, the emergence and strengthening 
of socialism engendered and deepened the general crisis of capital- 
ism and became a major external factor, the existence of which 
enabled local ‘backward’ social forces in the ‘Third World’ sub- 
stantially to oust ‘progressive’ capitalism. 

The predominantly political nature of the colonialists’ defeat, 
and the gaining of state independence by developing nations, did 
not immediately allow one to see that, by classical standards of 
normal social development, the capitalist structure had been forced 
back by less developed structures. When the deepening of internal 
contradictions in transitional society began to threaten the exist- 
ence of the developed local capitalist structure (and that of the 
local allies of the big and middle bourgeoisie), this regularity 
became more obvious. 

Thus, all capitalist structures cannot be destroyed in the ‘Third 
World’ simply at a stroke; in fact, from the socio-economic view, 
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this is even irrational. In transitional countries, capitalism can be 
overcome through intense class struggle (naturally and primarily, 
including political struggle). Again, the dialectic nature of society’s 
socio-economic and political development lies in the fact that 
society itself, also under the influence of specific capitalist deve- 
lopment, inescapably poses the task of seriously infringing on or 
even eliminating a given capitalist structure. Depending on the state 
of the class struggle as a whole in a given country, the next social 
crisis is resolved in a reformist, radical or extremely radical way; in 
other words, different versions of the socio-political evolution are 
realised in a certain period of time. 

Each stage involves specific economic, social and political 
problems, which, however, cannot be solved uniformly. As a rule, a 
major role is played by changes in classes and class coalitions and 
by the possession and exercise of state power. Thus, the role of 
politics becomes a leading factor in determining the pattern of de- 
velopment in a given stage. This is also explained by the fact that 
economic and social problems of about the same order may, natu- 
rally, be solved differently when one of several class coalitions is 
in power. These specific features of transitional society explain its 
intermittent, uneven movement. At the same time, they success- 
fully mask the substance of its evolutionary stages. 


3. From Transitional to Socialist Society 


Theoretically, the continuous advancement of developing na- 
tions towards socialism involves all six of the above-mentioned 
stages. However, the actual evolution of specific countries is not 
smooth, being as it is marked by intermissions and zigzags. In some 
countries, some of these stages are absent, and the countries them- 
selves marked by strong ‘structural contamination’ and even by 
the occasional return to previous social conditions, although such 
digressions can naturally never involve a complete return to the 
past. 

Such cases involve new quantitative and even qualitative changes 
conditioning the subsequent emergence of a somewhat different 
Starting basis for making the transition to (or skipping) the next 
stage of social development. 

In some developing nations, the skipping of certain stages in 
the evolution of transitional society is indicative of the highly 
non-uniform nature of social changes, which are essentially ka- 
leidoscopic and always incomplete in some important areas (until 
a given socio-economic formation has emerged victorious). 

Naturally, an abstract approach to the evolution of transition- 
al society would logically assume that more complete evolu- 
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tion would be one involving all the stages of development and max- 
imally revealing all the material and social opportunities of each 
stage prior to the next one. Yet, the reality of the class struggle 
that has absorbed all the uniqueness of social life, both past and 
present, seriously transforms the ‘ideal’ trend of social develop- 
ment, inevitably making it uneven. 

All other conditions being about equal, highly uneven social 
changes are observed in relatively less populated countries. Larger 
countries often opt for a ‘moderate’ solution which, over long 
periods, approaches the theoretically ideal movement of transi- 
tional society. 

The development of an established social formation is known 
to be characterised by the fact that new production relations give 
room for the growth of productive forces, which gradually devel- 
op and subsequently begin to feel the fettering influence of exist- 
ing production relations. The class struggle is objectively aimed at 
eliminating this growing contradiction. 

In the transitional societies of developing nations, the correla- 
tion between productive forces and production relations is mani- 
fested in a more complicated form. For one thing, the various 
transitional stages involve immeasurably greater and fundament- 
ally more important changes in classes and political institutions 
than in the state of material production; changes in the latter take 
place relatively slowly. 

As was noted above, the relative independence of political 
institutions in the transitional societies of developing countries 
is extremely high. Above all, this concerns the state and its offi- 
cials. As a result, the role of politics in such conditions is extreme- 
ly comprehensive and, at the same time, largely exaggerated. 
This is distinctly seen in fierce class battles and acute social contra- 
dictions, when, in order to retain power, the ruling classes resort 
to different measures not called for by the socio-economic re- 
quirements of the given period. 

The objective (and sometimes subjective) anticipation of events 
is, in effect, an inevitable characteristic of certain periods in the 
evolution of transitional society. Yet, such actions, especially for 
political reasons, normally later require one to revert, even if 
partially, to the actual needs of a given period. This deviation is a 
slow and difficult process, which may take place either progres- 
sively, in the interests of the broad masses, or in a reactionary 
manner (normaliy via a coup d’etat) that, in some areas of public 
life, significantly throws back development to benefit the upper 
sections of the propertied classes. Consequently, the politics of 
transitional society are a serious cause of spurts of development, 
characterised by occasional ‘undershots’ and ‘overshots’. Subjec- 
tive factors, such as the maturity and experience of progressive 
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politicians, strong mass political organisations, and important 
posts held by some officials in the army and other state agen- 
cies, can largely alleviate the social painfulness of this development, 
lessening the possibility of conservative-reactionary classes and 
strata to make use of these specific features in their own selfish and 
often counter-revolutionary interests. A delay in ‘retreating’ in 
some area, especially in the socio-economic, leads to serious social 
shortcomings, and may substantially slow down development. 

Each stage in the movement of transitional society ‘latently’ 
involves two fundamentally different ways of overcoming mul- 
ti-structuralness, one that can result in capitalism, the other in 
socialism. Both possibilities exist in all the six evolutionary stages; 
however, they differ in actual scope. The initial four stages pos- 
sess predominantly favourable conditions for several capitalist 
methods of resolving the tasks facing transitional society. This, 
in effect, implies a movement toward the capitalist formation, 
though its course may change and, most importantly, may quite 
possibly be interrupted. Yet, this prospect does not arise automat- 
ically; it requires large-scale political preparations by all progres- 
sive forces, by all the working classes. 

To implement the capitalist version (possibility) of overcoming 
multi-structuralness in order to give rise to the capitalist formation, 
transitional society does not generally have to pass through all 
the six stages or their modifications. For a bourgeois solution to 
the problem of multi-structural systems, it would be ideal for tran- 
sitional society to restrict itself to the second or better the third 
(or, at the worst, the fourth) stage, so that political power would 
chiefly be under the control of propertied classes and used to 
safeguard and encourage capitalist production relations. Given 
the correlation between class forces and the state of the political 
superstructure characteristic of the above-mentioned stages, the 
bourgeoisie would have significant chances to reach capitalism. 

The picture significantly changes, however, when the fifth 
stage begins. Clashes between pro-capitalist and pro-socialist 
solutions of major national class problems, both in the basis and 
superstructure, become highly intense. The problem of ‘who will 
win?’ dominates all social life, becoming particularly acute in poli- 
tics; in the socio-economic area, it takes unusual forms both 
within the small commodity and state capitalist structures, and 
also when the two structures interact. On the whole, this stage can 
radically purify pre-capitalist institutions for a subsequent ‘leap’ 
into capitalism or, to no lesser (if not to a greater) extent, for con- 
tinuing a complex evolution toward socialism. 

In the sixth stage of development (or existence) of transitional 
society, the possibility of returning to capitalist orientation sharply 
diminishes, but is not totally ruled out till the question ‘who will 
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win?’ is ultimately resolved. In fact, this problem involves the 
struggle of the working classes against the direct counter-revolu- 
tionary activities of the overthrown propertied classes. 

The role of a specific and changing political superstructure is 
highly important at all the stages of social evolution. But it is 
particularly significant in the transition to socialist orientation. 
In these conditions, the role of social strata chiefly connected 
with superstructural institutions is exceedingly great. When consis- 
tent revolutionary democrats are in power, this factor is instru- 
mental in awakening the class consciousness and political activ- 
ity of the working people, chiefly the non-proletarian and semi- 
proletarian strita, and also largely the proletarian masses. Yet, in 
conducting such a deliberate and consistently radical policy, the 
governments or statesmen involved rapidly begin to feel the resist- 
ance of influential elements in the state apparatus, who see it 
(and not without reason) as threatening their own exclusive posi- 
tion in government. 

In this case we have not only the coinciding, but also the diver- 
ging interests of some ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ strata in implementing 
measures for a socialist restructuring of society that are objec- 
tively the best and which enjoy increasingly wide support. Naturally, 
this cannot fail to engender various social collisions and cause 
a certain weakening of progressive regimes, something the forces 
of internal and external reaction do their utmost to take advantage 
of. 

The objective foundation of the numerous difficulties involved 
in the initial radical, pro-socialist transformations in transitional 
societies, and the possibility of major upheavals within progressive 
regimes, can result both from the specific duality of the non-pro- 
letarian and semi-proletarian strata (and to some degree owing to 
the incomplete transformation of the working class into ‘a class 
for itself’), and from the distorted policies of the bureaucratic 
élite, as seen in the tendency by some of its sections to abuse re- 
sponsible functions of the state apparatus for their highly egoistic, 
parasitic, and in some respects even exploitative ends. In this case, 
the relative independence of the state apparatus in transitional 
society is a negative factor that inhibits progressive changes, and 
one that not infrequently becomes an instrument of counter-rev- 
olution and neocolonialism. Hence, one cannot regard as absolute 
both the positive and negative aspects of the likely activity of the 
state apparatus in developing nations. In fact, that apparatus re- 
quires concrete analysis at definite stages of transformation in a 
given country. 

In ‘Third World’ countries, there are class forces that favour a 
non-capitalist, socialist orientation in social development. Natural- 
ly, the structure of the working strata in those nations, and of 
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the working class itself, for that matter, differs from that in the 
West. On the whole, non-proletarian, generally petty bourgeois 
strata prevail among the working people of developing states. They 
are subjected to the most ruthless exploitation by foreign monop- 
olies and by large sections of the local propertied classes. Their 
economic, social and political status is highly jeopardised and 
unstable. In developing nations, the non-proletarian and semi- 
proletarian masses are usually very dissatisfied with the old social 
system, and strive to overthrow it; in fact, their stance is generally 
marked by highly revolutionary and radical attitudes. It is also not 
surprising that these very class forces, their organisations and indi- 
vidual representatives have become the leading factor in many 
progressive movements and, in some cases, m successful political 
coups. 

The progressive and even revolutionary role of the petty bour- 
geoisie and similar social forces has now grown sharply in the 
‘Third World’. However, it would be academically incorrect and 
politically risky to regard these revolutionary sentiments as abso- 
lute, or to apply certain novel qualities inherent in the petty bour- 
geoisie or in its derivative or related strata to all developing nations. 
In some nations, large sections of the petty bourgeoisie still follow 
the propertied classes. In others, after important radical reforms, 
there is the danger of left-wing exaggerations, of super-revolution- 
ary sentiments threatening, to one extent or another, the normal 
course of progressive reforms. Naturally, the structure of the petty 
bourgeoisie and its social environment vary from one developing 
nation to the next, and this gives that class room to show its polit- 
ical duality in varying forms. 

Thus, the motive forces behind revolutionary changes in “Third 
World’ states substantially differ from those observed in the capi- 
talist West. Yet, the more radical the stance taken by the working 
masses against their foreign and local oppressors, and the more 
large-scale the social transformations are, the stronger those masses 
are consciously inclined to scientific socialism and the more they 
borrow from it. 

The fact that we recognise the high revolutionary potentiali- 
ties of the non-praletarian and semi-proletarian class forces does 
not signify that we belittle the role of the working class. In doing 
so, on the contrary, we show the increased diversity of the intensi- 
fied revolutionary struggle, directly stemming from the successes’ 
of the international working class and its main creation, the social- 
ist system. In fact, curbing the main forces of world capitalism 
by the world socialist system and the working-class movement 
in capitalist countries was, and remains, a prerequisite for greater 
activity by various detachments of the working masses, for the 
collapse of the imperialist colonial system, and for the emergence 
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of developing nations onto the road of independent development. 
By force of its example, the advanced proletariat stimulates the 
revolutionary energy of the working masses in ‘Third World’ coun- 
tries and simultaneously does its best to defend them from the | 
attacks and intrigues of international reactionaries. This is, indeed, 

the international aspect of the working class position in the social | 
evolution of developing nations. 

The significance of the assistance to developing nations by the | 
international working class continues to grow, and it is from the | 
international working class that developing nations take the ideolo- 
gy of scientific socialism. Again, it is from this class, primarily from | 
the socialist states, that they receive increasing economic and tech- \| 
nological assistance, without which any serious advance along the | 
path of social progress would be inconceivable. And it is from HI 
the socialist countries that they receive diplomatic and even I) 
military support in the face of imperialist aggression. In fact, the 
international working class and the socialist countries are the best | 
allies of all progressive and freedom-loving forces in the ‘Third 
World’. | 

However, the working class is not only an ‘external’ factor in | 
the life of developing nations. Irrespective of the number of wage 
workers and the presence or absence of their organisations, the | 
working class leads the struggle for the vital interests of every | 
developing country and all its working people. In newly free states, i) 
where the power of the upper sections of the local propertied | 
classes has been overthrown, and where radical reforms are either 
beginning or already under way in all or major areas of social life, | 
the role of the working class increases rather than decreases, while | 
at the same time changing. i!' 

Present-day reality shows that the non-proletarian and semi-pro- | 
letarian masses and their organisations can achieve important 
changes that may even allow them to take the road to socialism. | 
Yet, the potentialities of these numerically predominant working 
Strata can only be increasingly revealed if the participation in 
their activities of working-class organisations also grows. It would 
be a grave error to forget the dual nature of the petty bourgeois 
masses and their social institutions. The danger of sharp vacilla- 
tions, of right-wing and left-wing extremes, of a passive or super- 
revolutionary stance, is very real in this situation, and an incor- 
rect policy may cause that danger to develop into a real threat 
to the gains of the working people, and to further progress. The 
struggle to overcome negative aspects in the outlook and actions 
of the non-proletarian and semi-proletarian masses in order to 
make the ‘proletarian principle’ their main tenet, and the struggle 
against all kinds of sectarianism, dogmatism and revisionism at a 
certain point become the working class’s major task. 
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The significance of the state in gaining economic indepen- 
dence—the key national task of developing countries—is also 
extremely important in the transition to the non-capitalist way of 
development. However, one cannot accurately determine its role 
if one overlooks the state’s actual possibilities and economic poli- 
cies in restructuring productive forces and the social multi-structu- 
ral basis. To assess correctly the state’s role, one must take a dif- 
ferentiated approach to each structure and especially to the interac- 
tion of structures. 

Generally speaking, by the very fact of its intrusion into the 
economy to allow society to achieve economic independence, the 
state also creates material and social premises which, at least poten- 
tially, direct a transitional society away from capitalist develop- 
ment. This objectively results in a mechanism of social develop- 
ment that can in no way lead to the kind of capitalism that we 
know. 

In considering the two categories of developing nations, one 
Oriented to capitalist and the other to non-capitalist development, 
One must take into account that the two not only differ, but have 
much in common as regards their socio-economic basis. This in- 
volves various combinations of contending structures, but already a 
variety of combinations of different versions of a similar kind of 
transition. 

As was noted above, in the early stages of development of 
transitional society the principal watershed in the economic 
basis is between various contending capitalist structures. If one 
does not recognise this, one fails to understand the specific nature 
of class collisions. For instance, up till now representatives of the 
small capitalist structure, namely the lower sections of the national 
bourgeoisie, have often been members of revolutionary-democratic 
governments in countries oriented towards socialism. The same 
small capitalist structure in India, for example, is clearly against 
the developed private capitalist structure; in this respect, it is at 
one with the small commodity structure. Correspondingly , in some 
issues, both the petty bourgeoisie and the lower sections of the 
national bourgeoisie come out jointly against the local developed 
national capitalist structure, whose upper sections are represented 
by private monopolies. 

In relying on existing political and economic institutions, speci- 
fic political forces set themselves the task to advance towards social- 
ism. This is objectively feasible, since the present-day multi-stuctur- 
alness in ‘Third World’ countries can (naturally in the course of 
political changes in the superstructure) develop not only into the 
capitalist, but also the socialist formation. In fact, we are presently 
witnessing the development of the struggle between these two prin- 
cipal trends. 
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Today, we understand better the truth of Lenin’ s teaching 
that backward states can bypass the capitalist stage of development, 
and that socially and economically the non-capitalist way tends 
towards socialism. Given the specific multi-structuralness of the 
basis in ‘Third World’ countries, we must also recognise that the 
socio-economic essence of that development lies in the specific 
correlations of structures. As a matter of fact, the initial conditions 
of these structures (including capitalist ones), and their sequence 
and duration in various stages, may differ, provided political lead- 
ership in the superstructure is in the hands of the working people. 
All this signifies that the initial conditions of structures inevitably 
vary, or that individual stages in the non-capitalist development 
of ‘Third World’ countries differ in sequence and duration. At 
times, the success or completeness of such development depends, 
among other things, on how skilfully the tendencies in some 
capitalist structures are exploited. In fact, Lenin’s dialectical tenet 
that individual sections of the new socialist society should also be 
built with the aid of certain types of capitalism is still relevant for 
many developing nations. 

As already noted, at a given stage of development of transitional 
society, in the course of the class struggle, both the state and the 
state sector in the economy develop a new quality, and this, in 
turn, becomes an important factor in the evolution and transforma- 
tion of society itself. That quality arises neither instantly nor 
everywhere (for it results from the successful struggle of the work- 
ing masses), though the tendency towards its emergence is distinct- 
ly manifested in many developing states. To achieve that new qua- 
lity is an important prerequisite for non-capitalist development or, 
to be more exact, for the development toward socialism. 

The state-capitalist sector, having on the whole emerged as a 
means for overcoming economic backwardness and acting in the 
interests of definite structures (and therefore changing in form), 
simultaneously becomes an increasingly important generator of pro- 
duction and class premises for preparing for socialist construction. 

Thus, at some stage, the growth of the social character of pro- 
duction, i., the creation of a modern material and technolog- 
ical basis for building socialism, occurs exclusively or mainly 
within the bounds of the state-capitalist sector when the latter 
gains relatively independent significance. The development of 
productive forces then naturally assumes different aspects than 
those in private capitalist enterprise. To begin with, the elements 
of spontaneity are gradually pushed out by those inherent in a 
planned economy. This creates new and substantial opportunities 
for more rapid and all-round growth of the national economy. 
Various levers of commodity-money relations in the hands of the 
state allow for more rational and fuller use of the law of value in 
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order to increase profitability and domestic accumulations and 
ensure tersritorially uniform growth of the economy, increase the 
income of the working classes and alleviate the problem of unem- 
ployment, and so on, rather than to enrich a mere handful of 
private dealers. In short, new evolutionary laws in the economy 
create new opportunities for a more effective and rapid movement 
towards economic independence in a situation of social transfor- 
mation. 

These opportunities are realised far from smoothly. The transfer 
of relatively up-to-date and developed sectors of the economy to 
state ownership at a time when the working class (proletariat), 
which ensures and personifies those sectors, does not and, as a rule, 
cannot immediately and directly come to state power, creates a 
contradictory situation in transitional society. For a long period 
of time, the state apparatus and its bureaucratic élite that has come 
to power as a result of other social processes and factors, become 
an active and even guiding force in the evolution of such state 
ownership and production, even though they increasingly associate 
themselves with the state-capitalist structure. This state apparatus 
and its élite are engendered not only by state capitalism, but by 
the entire socio-economic and political evolution of transitional 
society, of which state capitalism is a part. The state apparatus and 
its élite appeared and changed in form not under the influence of 
the intrinsic Jaws governing the development of one structure, but 
under the impact of all the structures and class forces of society. 
Here we have an example of how, in that society, factors (proces- 
ses) outside a given structure become the prerequisites and com- 
ponents of its own development. 

The emergence of state ownership and of the state-capitalist 
structure, and its subsequent absorption (either fully or largely) 
of foreign enterprise, and of the local developed private capital- 
ist structure, cause the corresponding bourgeois strata to disap- 
pear. However, they are replaced not by the proletariat, but by 
the state bureaucracy. This is yet another indication of the transi- 
tional social nature of that phase of multi-structural society and 
state capitalism. In this situation, the duality and transitional 
character of the bureaucracy lies in the fact that it does not merely 
replace the bourgeoisie, but rejects it; at the same time, it does not 
simply ‘keep out’ the proletariat but in some respects seeks to sup- 
plant it. At the same time, the inner social differentiation of the 
bureaucracy is found to grow. 

With the advance of transitional society towards socialism, the 
multi-strata nature of its economic basis increasingly ‘intervenes’, 
even manifesting itself in superstructural institutions, whose heter- 
ogeneity and inner struggle in turn become highly important fac- 
tors of both political and socio-economic changes. 
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A combination of new political and socio-economic changes 
compels us to pose the urgent question of the emergence of the 
socialist structure, a new structure for transitional society. The 
reality of some developing nations shows that the socialist structure 
may take several forms of production management, namely state- 
public, self-managing, and cooperative. This concerns the appearance 
of basically the same production relations that differ in maturity 
economically, socially, culturally, and otherwise. The existence of 
public ownership of the means of production, and direct or indirect 
effective control by the working people over the former, make 
those relations affiliated and similar in type. 

The qualitative reshaping of the state-capitalist structure into 
the socialist structure is caused by the internal and external laws of 
social developmeut. However, one cannot assume that this would 
instantly involve the entire state-capitalist structure. More likely, 
one could expect that the latter would stratify and differentiate 
so that its individual elements would bear a dissimilar social load. 
In the specific transitional society existing in “Third World’ coun- 
tries, the socialist structure in most cases emerges from the state- 
capitalist structure. Significantly, in Russia and most East Euro- 
pean states, it initially emerged owing to nationalisation of chiefly 
private (big and middle) capitalist enterprises and firms. These 
different historical ways of creating the socialist structure reflect 
the general distinctions characterising the transition to and course 
of socialist transformations. 

Thus, in a more or less developed capitalist society, the material 
and other premises of socialism till recently ripened (state-monop- 
oly capitalism introduced substantial modifications) deep within 
the structure of private capitalist enterprise. In the present-day 
transitional society of developing countries, the picture is differ- 
ent: private capitalist structures have no time to create minimally 
sufficient material (first of all, in the form of large-scale produc- 
tion) and subjective (chiefly in the form of a mature working class) 
premises, when the objective laws governing the evolution of tran- 
sitional society, as a result of the class struggle and changes in 
power, begin persistently to undermine private capitalist enterprise 
and create possibilities for development towards socialism in an 
unprecedented way. 

The emergence of the socialist structure in the multi-struc- 
tural socio-economic basis of transitional society signifies new 
problems, namely the problem of how to overcome multi-struc- 
turalnéss and how to change the superstructural institutions to 
ensure development towards socialism, the first stage of the com- 
munist formation. The contradictions inherent in transitional so- 
ciety as a whole make it possible to halt the further growth of 
capitalism and start moving towards socialism. But this essential- 
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ly depends on the success of the working people's class struggle 
headed by the proletariat, on the maturity of existing progres- 
sive mass political organisations, on the skill with which state 
power is exercised, and on the strength of the working people's 
alliance with other contingents of the world revolutionary move- 
ment. 
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What changes have been introduced in the developing 
countries’ socio-economic system in the post-war decades 
(in all probability the period reflecting the most dynamic 
development in history)? How were these changes made 
and to what extent has their traditional economy, social 
organisation, culture and way of life survived? Finally, 
what are the prospects for the development of those 
hundred or so countries, with a total population account- 
ing for more than half the world? Well-argumented ans- 
wers based on vast factual material are supplied by Vic- 
tor Sheinis and Anatoly Elyanov, associates of the Insti- 
tute of World Economics and International Relations of 
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cluding trade, economic, military and political relations, 
as well as Washington’s diplomacy in the Organisation of 
American States. Much space is devoted to analysis of 
transnational corporations’ expansion. 

In preparing the book for publication, the authors stu- 
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Professor Alexei Levkovsky (1924- 
1985) was a widely-known Soviet Orien- 
talist, author of the conception of the 
transitional society’s multi-structural na- 
ture of the developing countries. 

This work is the most fundamental 
one among his more than 300 publica- 
tions, including several monographs. Many 
of them have been translated into foreign 
languages and are characterised by pro- 
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This book provides an exhaustive insight 
into the social and class structure of developing 
countries in contrast to economically developed 
capitalist states; the effect of that motley 
structure and shifts in it upon the main classes 
of the transitional society; and the way the old 
social strata are superseded by new ones. 

It gives a clear picture of the highly hetero- 
geneous economic and social structures in de- 
veloping countries, their complex relations and 
uneven development, and the relationships bet- 
ween the archaic patriarchal forms of the econ- 
omy and modern public and foreign enter- 
prises to show the great significance of the 
social groups that serve to bridge the old and 
new classes. It also scrutinises the pauperised, 
marginal strata and their role in urban life, and 
also specific groups of small commodity pro- 
ducers, hired labourers, and office workers. 

The book examines in detail the class strug- 
gle in developing states. 











